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ABSTRACT -- 

This collection consists of analyses, based on data 
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Labor Market Experience. In a paper. entitled "A Description of ^ 

Employed and Unemployed Ybuth iri 1981," Michael E. Borus describes 
employed, unemployed ,_ arid discouraged workers between the ages of 16 
and 21. Next, Tbm_ K. Pollard examines changes in employment means and 
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article by Michael E. Bbrus and Susan A. Carpenter entitled "Choices 
in Educatiori" are the issues of dropouts, dropouts returning to 
'schbpl, arid students going directly to college. William R. Morgan 
examiries sector differences in quant ity vei sus; quality ^ of schooling 
iri his article entitled "Quantity of Learning and Quality of Life fbr 
Public arid Private High School Youth." The next article, "The 
Ecbribmic Value of Academic and Vocational Training Acquired iri High 
Schbbl" by Russell W. Rumberger and Thomas N. Daymbnt , compares the 
twb types of traini ng and examines thei r eff ects_ bn_ labbr market 
butcbmes. Concluding the collection are an article by Rbriald p^Amicb 
erititled "The Time-Use Behavior of Young Adults" and an article by 
Joan E. Crowley entitled "Delinquency and Employment." (MN) 
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FOREWORD 



Major issues confronting young people in the transition 
from home and school to the >\brld of work are identified 
and analyzed in the papers presented in this volume. 
Changes in the labor market^ educational chqiceSj the quali- 
ty of public and private schools, the effectiveness of 
academic and vocational education, and involvement in 
delinquency and the crirnirial justice systern are highly rele- 
vant to the employment and unemployment experience of 
young people. 

The National Longitudinal Surveys of Youth Labor 
Market Experience provide a uniquely rich data set for the 
analysis of these issues. Results of the analyses can add to the 
information available to policyrnakers who rriust deal with 
the labor market problems of youth. 

Facts and observations expressed in the study are the sole 
responsibility of the authors. Their viewpoints do not 
necessarily represent positions of the W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research. 

^ Robert G. Spiegelman 

Director 

March 19S4 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction and Sammary 

By Michael E. Boriis 



This volume contains analyses based on data from the 
1979, 1980 and 198L National Longitudinal Surveys of 
Youth babbr Market Experience. These data, collected for a 
nationally representative sample of 12,686 youth age 14-22 in 
197g_of whom 12,141 and 12,195 were reinterviewed in 

1980 and 1981, respectively— permit analyses of the changes 
in young peoples' lives as Ihey move from an environment of 
family, home and school to a more ihdepehderit life.* Early 
chapters show the employment situation of young people 
and how changes in the labor market may have affected 
employment and unemployment over the decade of the 
1970s. The middle chapters discuss schooling decisions (in 
particular dropping out, returning to schbbl^rid going to 
college), whether private or public schools are more effec- 
tive, and whether vbeatibrial educa^ bn is superior prepara- 
tion for employment. Final chapters discuss how young peo- 
ple spend their time, which ybUth are invblved in delinquen- 
cy and the criminal justice system, and how such involve- 
rrieht may affect employment. The remainder of this chapter 
is a summary of all th^se findings. 

Chapter 2 surveys the employment status m the Spring of 

1981 of youth age 16 to 21. Multivariate analysis indicates 
that the incidence of uhemplbymerit, as shbwri by unemplby- 
rnent rates, is concentrated among certaih groups of youth. 
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2 Introduciion and Sammary 



It was found for young wdrrien that the probability of being 
unemployed was higher for the young, for high school 
dropouts and graduates as compared with high school 
students, for black young women and those who resided in 
farriilies where the income level was below the poverty line, 
those who had previously received government employment 
and training services and those living in their F)arehtal 
households. Urierriployrrient was also higher in the North- 
east, in urban areas, arid in those areas w^here the unemploy- 
ment rate was 12 percent or more. Among young men, the 
unemployment rate was higher arhbhg highschodl dropouts, 
among blacks and those in poverty, and among those youth 
living in their parental homes. However, Unlike the case for 
females, male college students had lower prbbabilities of 
unemployment than high school students and very little dif- 
ference in unemployment rates beeurred by age. YbUng men 
in areas of unemployment between 9 and 11.9 percent had 
the highest rates of unemployment, as did thbs? living in the 
North Central region, and for males receipt of government 
employment and training services was not associated with 
higher probabilities of being unemployed. 

The majority of unemployed youth said that they were 
looking for work because they needed money. However, 
only 1 in 13 said they were looking for wbrk tb support 
themselves br to help with family expenses. The unemplo/ed 
young people primarily made direct application tb employers 
as their method of job search, although nearly a third check- 
ed local newspapers arid betweeri 10 and 20 percent used the 
public employment service, asked friends or relatives arid 
placed br ariswered advertisements. About half were seeking 
full time work and a large proportion said that they would 
take any kind of work or could not identify a speeifie bc- 
cupation. More than half of the youth said that they would 
take jobs at or below the minimum wage. 
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These data suggest qtiestions about the seriousness of 
unemployment among many of these ydiith. To test this 
seriousness, we constructed an arbitrary definition of hard- 
core unemployed youth. This definition included 1 in 11 
unemployed youth, or about 3()0,()dO. It was found that the 
hard-core unemployed tended to be older, more likely to 
have participated m training, to be married, to have 
children, to live in a central city of an SMSA, and to live in 
an area of high unemployment than was true of all 
uriempldyed youth. 

In the Spring of 1981, appTOximately 56 percent of 16-to 
21 -year-olds were employed. The empldyment-to-population 
ratio rose with age, was lower for blacks than for Hispahics 
and whites, was considerably higher among high school 
graduates not enrolled in college than for college or high 
school students or high school dropouts and was con- 
siderably higher for men who had been married and lower 
for young women who were married and living with their 
husbands. The propdrtibn of youth who were employed was 
highest in the West and Northeast and lowest in the Sduth, 
and higher in urban than in rUral areas. When a multivariate 
analysis was used, however, several differences appeared. 
Holding dther factdts constant^ living in the South led to 
significantly more employment for males than those Hying in 
the Ndrth Central states. Residence in a rural area did riot 
significantly influence the prdbability of employment, nor 
did living in the central city of an SMSA. 

The jobs held by young people tended to be sex 
stereotyped. Ydurig wdnieri were concentrated in clerical, 
service and sales jobs, while young men were eniployed in 
service jobs arid as laborers, craftsmen and operatives. 0f 
those young people who provided hourly rate of pay infor- 
niatidri, nearly one-fourth were working at jobs payirig less 
than the minimum wage, arid an additional 12 percent were 
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working at the minimum wage. Over three-quarters of the 
jobs held by youth required educational levels below high 
school graduation and nearly half required no more than a 
short demonstration to learn. An additional one-fifth re- 
quired less than 30 days on-the-job specific vocational train- 
ing. 

Chapter 3 investigates the relative employment positions 
of Black and white young men in 1971 and 1979 who were 
out of school, 18-21 years old, and not in the military. The 
mean number of weeks of employment was dramatically 
lower for blacks in 1979 than in 1971. The proportions with 
no employrrient during the year or who worked 12 or less 
weeks Increased much more for blacks than for whites. Dur- 
ing 1971 the majority of blacks held multiple jobs, while the 
majority of whites held a single job; blacks showed relatively 
hi^h turnover out of employment, with c»ubstantial periods 
of not vvdrkihg, but whites were more likely than blacks to 
hold a single job and to have less time between jobs if they 
did change employers. By 1979, however,, blacks were more 
likely to have had but one employer, while among whUes 
multiple job holding increased. Thus, over the decade 
employment declined somewhat among whites, apparently 
due to higher job turnover. On the other hand, the decline in 
black employment over the decade appears due to periods of 
lengthy joblessness arhong a growing subsample of the black 
population. 

Multiple regression analysis was conducted in an attempt 
to explain these patterns. It was found that declines in mar- 
riage decreased the time that blacks were employed, and that 
shifts of blacks from the South to other parts of the country, 
and the growing number of blacks relative to whites living m 
SMSAs also contributed to lower black employment over the 
decade; On the other hand, changes in the distributions and 
effects of education and age between blacks and whites 
lessened the employment gap. 
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Most important, the regression analysis indicates that in 
1971, lack of employment arridng blacks resulted from 
higher turnover and a stronger positive relationship between 
turnover and joblessness than existed for whites. In 1979, 
however, blacks had less turnover than whites and the rela- 
tionship between nurnber of employers and total employ- 
ment was much weaker than in 1971. Thus, blacks did not 
gain frdrri reduced turnover. 

Further, as already noted, a substantial Increase appeared 
in the number of blacks who had no erriployment during the 
year, along with a relative increase over the decade in the ex- 
tent to which low erriplbyrrient in one year predicted low 
employment in the next year for blacks. Thus, brie cari con- 
clude that the relative decline in employment was due to the 
relative concentration of joblessness arribrig a group of black 
youth bver the decade of the 19708 and not due to increased 
turnover and job search. 

Three schooling decisions are studied in chapter 4: the 
decisibri tb drop out of school without finishing the 12th 
grade, the decision tb return tb school after having dropped 
but, and the decision to go directly on to college after com- 
pleting 12th grade. Black and Hispanic youth have higher 
dropout rates and lower probabiUties bf rnbvirig from high 
schbbl directly to college than do whites, but these jdif- 
ferences are not due to race arid ethnicity; when family 
background, attitude and schooling variables are takeri into 
account, minorities are rib more likely than whites to drop 
out of school or not to continue bri tb cbllege. 

Coming from a poverty household and beirig unerriployed 
while in school terid tb raise the probability of dropping out, 
other factors held constant. The effects of these two 
variables are not large, however, and a reduction of less thari 
one percentage pbirit iri the national dropout rate would 
result if there were no poverty and all youth were erriplbyed 



or hot in the labor force. Although on average youth from 
poor families were less likely to attend college immediately 
following the 12th grade, this, too, was ijrobably due to 
family background variables; when these were cbritrblled, 
the differences between poor and nonpoor youth were not 
statistically significant. 

School segregation did not affect either the dropout or col- 
lege attendance probabilities significantly when other factors 
were cbritrblled. This firidirig appears to indicate that in- 
tegration efforts will not affect these two variables directly. 

Participation in a college preparatory program is 
associated with Ibwer drbpbUt rates arid higher college atten- 
dance. It is not possible, however, to say if placement of 
riibre studerits in college preparatory tracks would lead to 
reduced numbers of dropouts because self-selectibri riiay be 
involved. 

Other school characteristics appear to have only limited 
influence on dropout and college atteridarice rates. The 
dropout rate was somewhat higher in schools with higher 
student-teacher ratios arid less local gbvefnment funds. 
Although lowering student-teacher ratios and increasing 
gbverririierit experiditures on education would lead to some 
reduction in dropouts, the data suggest that the iriipact bf 
these policies would not be very great. 

Pregnancy is one of the major reasons teenagers drop but 
of school, ©bviously, to the extent that childbearing is 
delayed until schooling is completed, educational attainment 
will be increased as will these ybUng peoples' subsequent 
labor market success, which is correlated with high school 
graduatibri. 

In 1981 Coleriiari, Hbffer and Kilgbre published a study 
which concluded that public secondary schools provide ari 
iriferibr education relative to private schools. Chapter 5 uses 
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the NLS data, with its larger sample of sehbols, to test this 
conclusion. Two dutcdmes were measured: score on the 
Armed Forces Qualifications Test and educational expecta- 
tions, using multivariate analyses to account for family 
background and other variables which might be correlated 
with chdice of type of secondary school. 

The results indicate that students in nonpublic sehbols 
were much more likely to be erirdlled in college preparatory 
curricula and jess likely to participate in vocational training, 
and it is the choice of curriculum that is crucial in determin- 
ing the youths' achievement scores, not the type of school. 
Also, while there was a slight increase in expected education 
among students in Gatholie schools, this was riot the case for 
other private schools when curriculum was taken into ac- 
count. Thus, the clear conclusion is that being in the college 
preparatory curriculum in either public or private secdndary 
schools is much more critical than the type of school for 
maximizing the two educational outcomes. 

Although taking college preparatory cbUrses increased 
achievement and educational expectations equally for all 
three racial-ethnic groups, analyses cbridUcted separately by 
race and ethnic background show some differences between 
public and private sehbbl students. Hispanics had higher 
achievement levels when in a private sehooU particularly^ 
their scores on wbrd kndwledge and paragraph comprehen- 
sion. 

There are some nonachievement benefits tb be de^^^^^ 
from private school enrollment. Estimates of some quality of 
school life variables were higher for private school students: 
i.e., quality df class instruction, strictness of diseiplirie,^and, 
to a lesser extent, personal safety and friendship oppor- 
turiities at school. Private school students"; hbwever, rated 
lower than public schddl students in their degree of learning 
freedom and opportunities for jbb cdUilseling. Thus, except 
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for Hispariics, beliefs about the superiority of private educa- 
tion should be restricted to the quality areas. Learning is not 
better in private schools. 

Chapter 6 investigates the effects of high school cur- 
riculum on the labor market experience of young men and 
women who do riot go on to college. For young women, an 
additional half year of academic or vocational courses in- 
creases hourly earnings by 3 percent, reduces unemployment 
by 1 .5 weeks per year arid iricreases aririual hours worked by 
j5d hours. For young men, academic and vocational training 
do riot affect hourly earriirigs, but both types of training 
reduce the number of weeks unemployed, and vocational 
training incfeases the number of hours worked annually. Ap- 
parently both academic arid vbcatibrial curricula have a 
significant positive impact on labor market success. 

Vocational training taken in conjunction with a planned 
program has a greater impact oh labor riiarket dutconies of 
high school graduates than does a random series of vbca- 
tibrial courses takeri iri Urirelated areas. The payoff for vbca- 
tional training is also higher for persons eriiployed iri jobs 
where their training can De used, and the strongest voca- 
tional training effects are associated with bffice bccUpatibris. 
No difference appears between disadvantaged and not disad- 
varitaged youth iri the effects of vbcatibrial arid academic 
training on weeks unemployed or hours worked, but vbca- 
tibrial trairiirig has strbnger effects_on hourly earnings of 
youth who are riot disadvantaged. The effect bf vbcatibrial 
training on hourly earnings also appears smaller for blacks 
thari fbr whites. 

How young pebple sperid their tinie is the subject bf 
chapter 7. The data refer to an average week in the Spring of 
1981. Ariibrig ybUth whb work, the length of the average 
workweek shows only modest variance across race and sex 
groups. White females work the shortest week, 28 hours. 
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while Hispanic males are employed for the longest period, 35 
hours. Generally, women work twQ to fbUr hdUrs less per 
week than do men, On the job, females spend about twice as 
much time as males reading and writing and considerably 
more time dealing with people. However, both men and 
women spend abbUt three-quarters of their time working 
with their hands; 

Those enrolled in school spend between 25 and 30 hours a 
week at school; 18-22 of these hours are spent in class. The 
students spend from 7-9 hours per week studying away from 
'school. American youth also spend a substantial part of their 
week watching TV, with females av'eraging about 2.3 hours a 
day and males 1.8 hours. In contrast to their leisure time, 
spent watching TV, there is strikingly little time spent 
reading during the week— less than three-qUarters of an hour 
per day. Finally, the youth spend between 8 and 19 hours a 
week on household chores, with women spending approx- 
imately twibe as much tinie on these activities as young men. 

When the time-use of youth is examined by their socio- 
economic status iSES), it is found that those from high SES 
households spend two to three less hours per week at work if 
employed and approximately one and one-half hours per 
week more in reading and four to six hoUrs less watching TV 
than do youth from low socio-economic households. This 
finding may reflect in pari the fact that those youth from 
high SES backgrounds are much more likely to be enroljed a^ 
full-time students. Finally, the youth from low socio- 
economic backgrounds are more Hkely to be in jobs where 
they spend time working with their hands than is true of the 
youth from higher socib-economic backgrounds. 

When the time-use of horistudeh's whb are unemployed is 
examined, it is found that relatively few are involved in any 
kind of training prbgram— 3 to 4 percent. Quite surprisingly, 
the number of hours spent by the unemployed Ibbking for 
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work is very small — roughly 3,5 hours per week for young 
•women and 5.5 hours per v^eek for young men. 

Chapter 8 treats delinquent behavior among youth, and by 
any measure criminal or disruptive behavior is widespread. 
Substantially over half of the respondents report some level 
of illegal behavior, and one-third of the males report some 
form of police contact. A substantial minority of youth, one- 
fifth of males and one-tenth of females, report that at least 
pari of their financial support is derived from illegal ac- 
tivities. Marijuana and its derivatives had been used at least 
once in the previous year by almost half of the sample, and 
older respondents reported more prevalent use. Illegal 
behavior other than drug use is reported more frequently by 
youth under the age of 18 than by adults. 

As expected, males report much more frequent illegal 
behavior than females. Besides gender, the other major 
variable associated with the distribution of delinquency is 
school enrollment status: dropouts are much more likely to 
participate in virtually every category of illegal behavior, and 
the association between illegal behavior and social elass^ 
measured by race arid poverty status^ is much weaker than 
the association with education. Among males it is the riori- 
poor who are more delinquent, particularly in drinking and 
drug use, although males frorii rioripbor families are also 
more likely to report vandalism, shoplifting, assault and 
fraud. Likewise, riidre afflUerit women are more likely to 
report alcohol and drug use than are poor woriieri, although 
poor women report more involvement with offenses involv- 
ing personal violence. Few riiajor differerices appear by race, 
although drug use and drinking are more common ambrig 
whites thari arribrig Hispariics arid blacks. 

The results fbr repbrts bf pblice contacts parallel the 
results for illegal activities. Males and drbpouts have 
substantially more contacts with police than do females and 
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Other enrollment status groups. There is no differerice by in- 
come in frequency of young males bein^ stopped by police 
without further processing, and poor females are actually 
somewhat less likely than affluent females to be simply stop- 
ped by police. However, poor youth are consistently more 
likely to be formally charged, convicted, put on probation or 
incarcerated than are ndnpodr youth. 

The link between employment and crime was tested using 
a model based on both sociological and economic aj:cdunts 
of the causation of delinquency. Contrary to the hypothesis 
that crime substitutes for emplbymerit as a source of income^ 
employed high school students were actually more likely to 
participate in illegal activities, particularly drug use. This 
relationship probably reflects the greater discretionary in- 
come and fieeddm from adult control among youth who are 
working. Among noncollege youth 18-23 years old, however, 
there did seem to be a tendency for youth who reported 
higher levels of illegal income to report more weeks 
unemployed. 

The picture of the youth labor market presented here 
derives from statistical analyses of data collected from young 
Americans during three years in the late twentieth ceritUry. 
Our findings are riot intended to suggest that what has hap- 
pened to large proportions of NLS respondents might hap- 
pen in the life of any specific individual in the future. It is 
hoped instead that the studies presented here will suggest 
routes to improvements in the youth labor market. 
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NOTE 

i: More detailed information on the surveys appears in Center for 
Human Resource Research (1983). 
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Chapter 2 

A Deseription of Empjoyed 
and Unemployed Youth in 1981* 

by MIchaet £• Borus 



The problems of youth jhemploymeiit have occupied the 
attention of policymakers and social scientists for many 
years. Particular emphasis has been given to this subject for 
the last half dozen years because unemplbymerit among 
youth has grown both in absolute numbers, relative to the 
population of youth (as measured by the uhemplbyrnerit rate 
of yduth)_and as a proportion of total unemployment, A 
number of hypotheses have been suggested to explain *this in- 
crease. These hypotheses are tested elsewhere in this volume 
and in other studies. ^ 

This chapter describes the magnitude of the youth 
unemployment problem. In addition to presenting ihfdrma- 
libri on uheitiployed ydlith, we also describe the 
characteristics of discouraged workers, i.e., youth who are 
no Idriger looking for work because they believe that no jobs 
are available. In an expanding ecbhbmy,^ these young people 
will soon begin job search again and thus shift to the 



•A longer, somewhat different version of this paper was cbmmissibncd by and prcpa^^^ 
the Committee oh Vbcatibrial Education and Economic Development in Depressed Areas 
(Commission on Behavioral and Social Sciences and Educatioii, Nalibhal R«^^ 
cil): Tdbles from that paper appear in Appendix A of the commiiLce's finaj repbrt, Educa- 
Uon for Tomorrow's Jobs, published by the Natibhai Academy Press, 1983. 

13 
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category of the unemployed. Finally, employed youth serve 
as a useful reference group for the unemployed because the 
types of jobs they have may also be available for 
unemployed youth. 

Data from the National Longitudinal Surveys of Youth 
tabor Market Experience gathered in the Spring of 1981 will 
be used to describe the characteristics of employed and 
unernployed youth as of that time. Most analyses are limited 
to youth who were age 16 to 21 at that interview.^ 

h D?serijptien ef Fnemplbyed 
Youth Age 16 - 21 

One can piece together a picture of unemployed youth by 
examining their various characteristics as of the Spring of 
198i. Overall, approximately three arid a half million youth 
were unemployed and the unemployment rate for youth age 
16-21 was 20 percent, according to the NLS.^ 

Approximately 466,900 more young nien than young 
v/omen were unemployed and the unemployment rate among 
the males — 16 percent — was three percentage points higher 
than r^r the women (table 2.1). With the exception of 
21 -year-bids, the male unemployment rates were higher than 
or equal to the rates for women of the same age. Uriemplby- 
ment rates were higher for females than for males in a few 
subgroups of youth:_ blacks, high school dropouts, those 
youth with less than high school educations, those who were 
or had been married, persons who had children in their 
household and youth in the Northeast. 

The unemployment rate declined substantially as the 
youth aged (table 2.1). The rate was 31 percent among 
16-year-olds but only 13 percent among those who were 21 
years old. The decHne was steady for both males and females 
with the exception of 21-year-cld ferriales, who had a higher 
unemployment rate than 2d-year-olds. 

2o 
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Table 2.1 

blstribution of Youth Age 16-21 by Sex, 
fmpioyment Statas and Age, Spring 1981" 



JFe maies 











Out of 










labor 


Age 


in 1981 


Employed 


L'hemplbyed 


force 


16 


N 0^(0005 j 


561 


245 


7\6 




Percent 


38 


16 


46 


17 


No, (Obdsj 


893 


353 


830 




Percent 


43 


17 


40' 


18 


No. (000s) 


1,034 


303 


650 




Percent 


52 


15 


33 


19 


No. (000s) 


1,225 


214 


610 




Percent 


6b 


11 


30 


20 


No. (OOOs) 


1,244 


140 


633 




Percent 


62 


7 


31 


21 


No: (OOOs) 


1.242 


210 


597 




Percent 


61 


10 


29 


Total 


No. (OOOs) 


6,218 


1.466 


4,030 




Percent 


53 


12 


34 



Uhemplby- 
ment rate 

(%) 



3d 

28 
23 
15 
10 
15 
19 



Males. 



Age In 1981 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Out of 
Labor 
force 


16 


No._ (OOOs) 


620 


296 


729 




i'ercent 


38 


18 


44 


17. 


No,(CKX)s) 


1.071 


463 


612 




Percent 


50 


22 


29 


18 


No.(OOOs) 


1.096 - 


323 


492 




Percent 


57 


17 


26 


19 


No. (OOOs) 


1,232 


285 


413 




Percent 


64 


15 


21 


20 


No; (OOOs) 


1,244 


291 


402 




Percent 


64 


15 


21 


21 


No. (OOOs) 


1.474 


192 


325 




Percent 


84 


10 


16 


Total 


No^(00bsj 


6,736 


1.849 


2,973 




Percent 


58 


,,16 


26 



Uhemplby- 
mentrate 

(%) 



32 
30 
23 
19 
19 
12 
22 

(continued) 
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table 2.1 (continued) 



Total 









Out of 


Uhempldy< 








labor 


ment rate 


A^e in 1981 


Employed 


Uhemplbyed 


force 


(%) 


16 ^ No. (000s) 


i,20: 


541 


1,439 


31 


Percent 


38 


18 


45 




17 No; (000s) 


1,965 


816 


1,442 


29 


Percent 


47 


19 


34 




in No. (000s) 


2,129 


625 


1,142 


23 


Percent 


55 


16 


23 




i9 No, (000s j 


2,457 


500 


1.023 


17 


Pefceni 


62 


13 


26 




20 No. (000s) 


2,487 


43 i 


1 ,035 


15 


Percent 


63 


ii 


26 




2i N <HX)s) 


2,715 


402 


922 


13 


i'crcent 


67 


io 


23 




Total No. (000s) 


12,954 


3,315 


7,002 


20 


Percent 


56 


14 


30 





a. Persons 16 years of age born in 1965, i.e., those having their birthday between January 
I. 1981 and the interview date, are not included. This reduces the number of 16-year-olds 
by approximately 21 percent. 



' Unemployment among minority youth was particularly 
high (table 2.2). The rate among blacks was 37 percent, com- 
pared to -24 percent for Hispanics and 18 percent for whites. 
Although blacks accounted for 14 percent of the youth 
population, they made up 23 percent of the unemployed. 
More than one million black and Hispanic youth were 
unemployed in the Spring of 1981. 

As would be expected, table 2.3 shows high^ school 
dropouts suffered the highest tinempleymeht rates— 37 per- 
cent for females and 29 percent for males. Only slightly 
lower were the unempldymem rates for high school 
students— 27 percent overall, 26 percent for females and 29 
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percent for males. These two groups— high school dropouts 
and high school students— representing sHghtly less than half 
of the youth population, accounted for nearly 63 percent of 
the unemployed. The reasons for their unemployment, 
however, are different: dropouts are viewed as lacking skills 
and motivation while high school students are restricted in 
the hours of employment that they are willing arid able to 
work. 



Table 2.2 

Distfibution of Youth Age 16-21^ b^^ Sex, 
Employment Status and Race, Spring 1981 



Females 









Oiit of 


Uhempldy' 








Labor 


ment rate 


Race 


Kmplbyed 


Uhemplbyed 


force 


{%)■ 


Black No. (ObOs) 


582 


364 


715 


38 


Percent 


35 


22 


43 




Hispanic NoJOOOs) 


341 


90 


298 


21 


Percent 


47 


12 


41 




White NoJOOOsj 


5,296 


1,011 


3,018 


16 


Percent 


57 


11 


32 




Total No. (000s) 


6,218 


1,466 


4,030 


19 


Percent 


53 


12 


34 








Males 












Out of 


Unemploy- 








labor 


ment rate 


Ran' 


Employed 


Unemployed 


force 


i%) 


Black No. (000s) 


714 


383 


495 


35 


Percent 


45 


24 


31 




Hispanic No. (000s) 


422 


151 


168 


26 


Percent 


57 


20 


23 




White No. (000s) 


5.601 


1,315 


2,310 


23 


Percent 


61 


14 


25 




Total No,(000s) 


6.736 


1,849 


2,973 


22 


Percent 


58 


16 


26 


(cohtl.iucdj 






2^ 
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Table 2.2 (continued) 


Total 








Out of 


Unemploy- 








labor 


ment rate 


Race 


Employed 


Uriemplbyed 


force 


{%) 


Black No: (OOOs) 


1,296 


747 


1,209 


37 


Percent 


40 


23 


37 




Hispanic No. (OOOs) 


762 


242 


466 


24 


Percent 


52 


16 


32 




White No,(OOOs) 


10,896 


2,326 


5,328 


is 


Percent 


59 


12 


29 




Total No. (OOOs) 


12,954 


3,315 


7,002 


20 


Percent 


56 


14 


3d 















a. Persons .16 years of age born in 1965, i.e., those Having; their birthday bet^^^ 

1, 1981 arid the iriterview date, are not included. This reduces the number of 16-year-olds 



by approximately 21 percent. 



Table 2.3 

Distribution of Youth Age 16-21 by Sex, 
Employment Status and Ehrollmeht Status^ Spring 1981* 



Females 



Enrojjment status as 
of 1981 interview 1 




Unemptoyed 


Out of 
labor 
force 


Unemploy- 
ment rate 

Wo) 


High school 


N o. (OOOs) 


522 


309 


730 


37 


dropout 


Percent 


33 


20 


47 




Enrolled in 


No. (OOOs) 


1.615 


55 > 


1.583 


26 


high school 


Percent 


43 


i5 


42 




Erirblled in 


No. (OOOs) 


1.295 


153 


1,064 


11 


college 


Percent 


52 


6 


42 




High school 
graduate, 


No^(()OOs) 


2,781 


448 


646 


14 . 


Percent 


72 


12 


17 




not enrolled 












Tbtal^ 


No: (OOOs) 


6,218 


1,466 


4,030 


19 




Percent 


53 


12 


34 


(continued) 
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Table 2.3 (continued) 



Males. 













1 Inpmnlnv* 


Kiirbllitieht status a.s 






labor 


ment rate 


of 1981 interview 


Employed 


(J ne in ployed 


force 


(%) 


High school 


No; (000s) 


1 082 


447 


269 


29 


dropout 


Percent 


60 


25 


15 




Enrolled in 


No. (bobs) 


i ,871 


767 


1,518 


29 


high school 


Percent 


45 


18 


36 




Enrolled in 


No, (0(X)s) 


1 ,232 


150 


972 


11 


college 


Percent 


52 


6 


41 




High school 


No. (000s) 


2,551 


479 


212 


16 


graduate. 


Percent 


79 


15 


6 




not enrolled 












Total*' 


No,(b(X)sj 


6 736 


1 849 


2,973 


22 




Percent 


58 


16 


26 










ToUl 














bat of 


tlnemploy- 


Enrollment status as 






labor 


ineiit rate 


of 1981 interview 


Employed 


tinemployed 


force 


(%) 


High school 


No,((X)Os) 


1,603 


756 


1,000 


32 


dropout 


Percent 


48 


22 


30 




Enrolled in 


No. (DOOs) 


3,486 


1,322 


3,101 


27 


high school 


Percent 


44 


17 


39 




Enrolled in 


No, ((XX)s) 


2,527 


303 


2,037 


11 


college 


Percent 


52 


6 


42 




High school 


No: (OOOs) 


5,332 


928 


859 


15 


graduate, 


Percent 


75 


13 


12 




not enrolled 












Total^ 


No. (OOOs) 


12,954 


3,315 


7,002 


20 




Percent 


56 


14 


30 





a. Persons 16 years of age born in 1965, i.e., those having their birthday between January 
1, 1981 and the interview date, are not included. This reduces the number of 16- year-bids 



by approximately 21 percent. 

b. School erirbllment status information was not available for 17,500 youth. 
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Unemployment rates are directly related to lack of educa- 
tion (table 2.4). The unemployment rate for those with less 
than one year of high school completed was an extremely 
high 40 percent; for those who had completed some high 
school but not the 12th grade it declined to 28 percent, ^nd 
for those who had cdmpleted college (a relatively small 
number in this age group) it fell to only 3 percent. 

Nearly 24 percent of the youth had participated in a 
government-sponsored employment or training program. 
The unemployment rate was 27 percent for those individuals 
who had participated in a program (but were no longer par- 
ticipating) as compared with 19 percent of those who had 
never participated. The fact that the poor and minorities are 
primarily the individuals eligible for government employ- 
ment and training programs may partly explain why par- 
ticipating youth continue to have higher than average 
unemployment rates. 

On the other nand, if one looks at those who had training 
other than in regular school and government programs, one 
finds somewhat lower unemployment rates than among 
:hdse who did not — 17 percent compared to 21 percent^ 
These observed lower rates for those who had received 
primarily post-secondary vocational training may reflect the 
benefits of receiving sUch training or the somewhat older age 
of persons who participate. In either case, the declines in the 
unemployment rate were not dramatic. 

Only one in seven youth age 16^21 had ever been married, 
although nearly 29 percent of the yoUrig women had. Young 
men who had married had much lower unemployment rates 
than did those who never married. Married and single young 
women had the same rate, however, and women who w^^ 
divorced or separated had an unemployment rate nearly half 
again as high as those who never married or who were mar- 
ried and living with their spouse. 
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About 15 percent of the women and 4 percent of the 
men — 10 percent of all youth — had children of their own liv- 
ing with them. Again we find different patterns for men and 
women. Young women with children had much higher 
unemployment rates than those without children— 31 per- 
cent as cbrhpared to 18 percent. Arriong rriales, the 
unemployment rates were 18 percent and 22 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Two-thirds of all youth lived with their parents, but nearly 
80 percent of the unemployed lived in their parents' 
homes— 84 percent of the males and 73 percent of the 
females (table 2.5): The higher rate of unemployment among 
those living with their parents may be a function of the 
younger age of youth with this living arrangement. 

In 1981 there were slightly higher youth unemployment 
rates in the North Central and Southern regions than in the 
Northeast and West, although the differences were riot 
dramatic. Males had a 27 percent unemployment rate in the 
North Ceritral states, the highest rate of the fdUr regions. In 
contrast, the female unemployment rate of 17 percent in that 
legibri was the lowest of the four parts of the country. This 
difference may reflect the substantial layoffs in manufactur- 
ing and construction in this section of the country which af- 
fected males more than females. 

Youth living in counties which were 50 percerit or riiore 
rural had identical unemployment rates with those living in 
counties that were 50 percerit or riibre urbari. There were 
slight differences based on location in or out of an SMSA. 
Those riot in an SMSA had an unemployment rate of 21 per- 
cent, which was slightly lower than the 24 percent for those 
living in the central city of an SMSA and slightly higher than 
the 18 percent unemployriierit rate of those living iri an 
SMSA but not in the central city. These figures contradict 
the cbmmbrily held belief that youth Uriemployment is highly 
concentrated in the central cities of SMSAs; 
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Table 2.4 

Distribution of Youth Age l6-2i by Sex, 
Employment Status and Educational Attainment, Spring 1981" 



Females 



Highest grade 








Out of 


Unemploy- 


completed 








labor 


ui^.tti laic 


as of 1981 Interview 


Eiii ployed 


Unemployed 


force 


(%) 


No schooling 


No^(OOOs) 




74 


-- 
199 


-- 

51 


through 


Percent 


20 


22 


58 




8 years 












Some 


No: (000s) 


2,065 


790 


2,114 


28 


high school 


Percent 


42 


16 


42 




I2th grade 


No^(Obbsj 




488 


984 


15 


Percent 


65 


12 


24 




One through 


No. (000s) 


1 




727 


8 


three years 


Percent 


62 


5 


33 




college 












Four years 


No. (000s) 


1 p 


1 


0 


5 


college 


Percent 


96 


4 


0 




Graduate 


No^(00bsj 


u 


u 


0 


0 


school 


Percent 


0 


0 


0 




Total^ 


No, (ddOs) 


6.218 


1,466 


4,030 


19 




Percent 


53 


12 


34 










Males 






Highest gradi 








Out of 


Unemploy- 


completed 








labor 


ment rate 


as of 1981 interview 


Empb^^ed. 


Unemployed 


force 


(%) 


No schooling 


No. (000s) 


224 


119 


116 


35 


through 


Percent 


49 


26 


25 




8 years 












Some 


No, (CKXIsj 


2,729 


1,095 


1,671 


29 


high school 


Percent 


50 


20 


30 




12th grade 


No. (OOOs) 


2,797 


521 


573 


16 


Percent 


72 


13 


15 




One through 


no: (OOOs) 


972 


108 


611 


10 


three years 


Percent 


58 


6 


36 




college 












Four years 


No._(000s) 


13 


6 


8 


d 


college 


Percent 


92 


0 





(continued) 
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Table 2.4 ^ ontlnaed) 



as 






Males 






Highest grade 

completed 
of 1981 interview 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Out Of 
labor 
force 


Unemploy- 
meht rate 

(%) 


Graduaie 


No. (000s) 


1 


b 


b 


0 


school 


Percent 


10b 


d 


0 




Total*' 


No: (000s) 


6.736 


1,849 


2.973 


22 




Percent 


58 


16 


26 





Total - 

Highest grade OuJ 9^ VL""^'"Pl'^y; 
completed ^^or ment rate 
i of 1981 interview Employed Uheniplbyed force {%) 



No schbblihg 


No: (000s) 


294 


194 


315 


40 


through 


Percent 


37 


24 


39 




8 years 












Some 


No. (000s) 


4,795 


1,885 


3,785 


28 


high school 


Percent 


46 


18 


36 




12th grade 


No: (000s) 


5,499 


1,008 


1,557 


15 


Percent 


68 


12 


19 




One through 


No. (OObs) 


2,378 


222 


1,338 


9 


three years 


Percent 


60 


6 


34 




college 












Four vears 


No; (000s) 


31 


i 


i 


3 


college 


Percent 


94 


2 


3 




Graduate 


No: (000s) 


I 


0 


0 


d 


school 


Percent 


100 


b 


b 




Total*' 


No._(Clbbs) 


12,954 


3,315 


7.002 


20 




Percent 


56 


14 


3b 





a. Persons 16 years of age born in 1965. i.e., those^ having their birthday between January 
1. 1981 and the jntcrview date, are hot included. This reduces the number of 16- year-olds 

by approximately 21 percent. _ 

b- School enroilment status information was not available for 17,500 youth. 
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Youth uhemploymerit followed a pattern of general 
unemployment in that the rates were higher in local areas 
which had high overall Unemployrnent rates. The youth 
unemployment rate was 18 percent in areas with less than 6 
percent unemployment, 20 percent in those that had between 
6 and 9 percent unemployment, and about 26 percent in 
those areas having 9 percent or higher unemployment rates. 

Table 2.5 

_ Distribution of Youth Age 16-21 by Sex, 
Ernploymeht Status and Living Arrangements 
at Time of 1981 Interview, Spring 1981* 



Females 



I-ivinR arrange- OuJ pf ynejTiplqy- 

merits at time labor menLrate 



of 1981 interview 


Erhplbyed 


Unemployed 


force 


{%) 


Living w ith 


No: (000s) 


4,007 


1,071 


2,292 


21 


parents 


Percent 


54 


14 


31 




Away from 


No^{bObs) 


398 


34 


580 


8 


household iri 


Pcrcerit 


39 


3 


57 




college or military 












Living in own 


No; (000s) 


1,813 


360 


1.158 


i7 


household 


PcTcerit 


54 


11 


35 




Total 


No^(OOOs) 


6,218 


1,466 


4,030 


19 




Percent 


53 


12 


34 










Males 






Living arrange- 






Out of 


Unemploy- 


_me_nt_s at time 








labor 


ment rate 


of 1981 iriterview 


Ernployed 


Unemployed _ 


forcp 


{%) 


Living with 


No, (OOOsj 


4,888 


1,556 


2,120 


24 


parents 


Percent 


57 


r 


25 




Away from 


No, (000s) 


365 


70 


630 


16 


household in.. 


Percent 


34 


7 


59 




college or military 












Living in own 


No, (OOOsj 


1,484 


222 


223 


13 


household 


Percent 


77 


12 


12 




Total 


No, (OOOs) 


6,736 


1,849 


2,973 


22 




Percent 


58 


16 


26 


(cbritiriued) 
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t^bie 2.5 (continued) 



_Total 



Living arrange- 
ments at time 
of i98i interview 


Employed 


tJnemployed 


Out of 
labor 
force 


Unemploy- 
ment rate 
(%) 


Living with 


NoUOObs) 


8,891 


2,628 


4,412 


23 


parents 


Percent 


56 


16 


28 




Away. from 


No.(OOOs) 


763 


104 


1,210 


12 


hbuscHblci in 


Percent 


37 


5 


58 




college or military 












tiving in Own 
household 


NoaOObsj 


3,296 


583 


1,381 


15 


Percent 


63 


11 


26 




Total 


No. (000s) 


12,949 


3,315 


7.002 


20 




Percent 


56 


14 


30 





a: Persons 16 years of age born in 1965, i.e., those ^lavirig their birthday betw^^^^^ 

1, 1981 and »he interview date, are not included. This reduces the number of 16-year'Olds 

by approximately 21 percent. 



When asked why they were looking for work, a majority 
of the unemployed who provided a reason, said that they 
were doing so because they needed money (table 2,6). 
Another fifth had either lost or quit their previous job. On 
the other hand, only about 1 in 13 said that they were look- 
ing for work to support themselves or help with family ex- 
penses. 

Unemployed young people, like adults, relied most heavily 
on direct applications to employers in their search for 
employment; 58 percent of the unemployed made.direct ap^^ 
plication to employers. The next most popular method of 
job search was checking local newspapers, used bi^ 31 per- 
cent of the youth. Approximately 1 in 6 used the public 
employment service and a similar percentage asked friends 
or relatives about employment. Placing or answering adver- 
tisements was Used by about 12 percent of the sample. The 
type of job search did not vary appreciably by sex, although 
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females were more likely to look in the newspaper and place 
or ariswer ads while males were slightly more likely to Use 
friends and relatives. It should be noted that school employ- 
ment services were used by only 6 percent of the youth and 
private employment agencies by 4 percent. 



Table 2.6 



Distfibutibii ot Reasons for Looking for Work 



Among Unemployed Youth Age 16-21, by Sex, Spri 


ng ivoi* 


Reason looking Tor work 


Females 


Males 


Total 


Need money 


No. (000s) 


737 


879 


1,616 




Percent 


50 


48 


49 


Lost job 


No. (000s) 


125 


228 


353 




Percent 


8 


12 


11 


Quit job 


No. (000s) 


151 


151 


302 




Percent 


ID 


8 


9 


Family expenses 


No^(OOOs) 


71 


50 


121 




Percent 


5 


3 


4 


SujDport self 


No. (000s) 


40 


56 


96 




Percent 


3 


3 


3 


Left school 


No. (000s) 


32 


69 


10b 




Percent 


2 


4 


3 


Enjoy working 


No. (dOOs) 


67 


29 


96 




Percent 


5 


2 


3 


Other 


No^ (OOOs) 


168 


206 


374 




Percent 


11 


ii 


11 


No reason given 


No. (OOOs) 


76 


ISO 


256 




Percent 


5 


lb 


8 


Total 


No. (bobs) 


1,466 


1,849 


3,315 




Percent 


ibb 


_ ibe _ 


100 



a: Persons 16 years of age born in 1965. i.e.. those Having their birthday betv/eeu January 
i, 1981 and the interview date, are riot included. This reduces the number of 16-year-olds 
by approximately 21 percent. 
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Approximately half of the unemployed youth, 48 percent, 
sought full time employment. The remaining youth (who 
were primarily younger and in school) wanted only part-time 
employment. When asked what kind of work they were seek- 
ing, 40 percent of the males and 27 percent of the females 
said either that they would take any kind of work or could 
not identify an occupation. Of the others, the females were 
primarily searching for clerical (28 percent of the 
unemployed), service (20 percerit of the unemployed) and 
sales jobs (12 percent of the unemployed). None oHhe other 
occupational categories were sought by even as many as 5 
percent of the young female unemploj^ed. Among males, 14 
pe-cent sought jobs as laborers, i2 percent in service jobs 
and 12 percent in jobs in the crafts. 

When asked the wage rate necessary to induce them to 
take the jobs they were seeking (the reservation wage), the 
largest group responded with the federal minimum wage of 
$3.35 (38 percent of those who gave a reservation w;ag^. See 
table 2.7. It should be noted that 21 percent of those who 
provided a reservation wage said that they would take jobs at 
less than the minimum wage, although the vast majority of 
these set a reservation wage between $3.00 and $3.34. It is 
also true that females were more likely to accept sub- 
minimum wages than were males. 

The Hard-Core Unemployed Age 16-21 

The previous section has described all of the youth who 
were unemployed. It is possible to argue that the need for 
employment among many of these youth is. not great; they 
are in school, they live in their parents' homes,, they seek 
only part-tirne employment, and they may have been 
unemployed for only a short period .of time. Therefore, it 
may be useful to examine the characteristics of those youth 
who were trUly among the hard-core unemployed, although 
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Table 2.7 

IVIininiurh Wa^ Necessary to Induce Unemployed Youth Age 16-21 
to Accept a Job for Whicli They Were Looking, by Sex, Spring 1981 



Reservation waiie 


1 Cillaic^ 


iTlillCj 


JEotal 


bess than $2.50 


No. (OOds) 


32 


24 


57 






2 


1 


2 


$2,50 - $2.99 


No. (OOOs) 


17 


28 


44 






1 


2 


1 


_____ 
$3.00 - $3.24 


No. (OOOs) 


160 


148 


309 






1 1 


8 


9 


. . _ _ . _ _ 
$3.25 - $3.34 


No. (OOOs) 


its 


123 


241 






8 


7 


7 


$3:35 


No. (OOOs) 


561 


616 


1,175 




r^erceni 


38 


33 


?6 


$3.36 - $3.49 


No;, (OOOs) 


58 


40 


98 




Percent 


4 


2 


3 


$3.50 - $3.99 


No. (OOOs) 


200 


212 


412 




Percent 


14 


12 


12 


$4.00 - $4.49 


No: (OOOs) 


1 10 


241 


35(3 




Percent 


8 


13 


11 


$|:50 - $4.99 


No. (OOOs) 


27 


58 


84 


i 


Percent 


2 


3 


2 


S5.00 - $5.49 


No_, (OOOs) 


50 


117 


i66 




Percent 


3 


6 


5 


$5.50 or more 


No. (OOOs) 


42 


127 


169 




Percent 


3 


7 


5 


joata not available 


No. (OOOs) 


91 


116 


297 




Percent 


6 


6 




Total 


No: (OeOs) 


1,466 


1,849 


3,315 








LOO 


100 



a: Persons 16 years of age born in 1965, i.e.. those having their birthday between January 
1. 1981 and the interview date, are riot iriciuded: This reduces the number of 16-year-olds 
by approximately 21 percent. 



obviously, the definition of who they are must be arbitrary. 
For the purposes of this paper the following definition will 
be used: youth who are out of school; who reside either in 
their own of their parents' household where the family in- 
come is below the poverty level; and who have been 
unemployed at least ten weeks. Using this definition about 
399,000, or 1 in 11, unemployed youth were hard-core 
unemployed in the Spring of 1981. 

The hard-core unemployed were almost equally divided 
between males and females. Very few were less than 18 years 
of age and they were distributed about equally among 18-, 
19-, 20- arid 21-yeaf-olds. According to our definition, the 
proportion of unemployed youth who were hard-core did 
not vary substantiaily by race— it was 11 percent of the 
unemployed blacks, 10 percent of the Hispanics^ and 8 per- 
cent of the whites. Contrary to what might be expected, the 
proportion of the unemployed who were hard-core also did 
not vary depending on whether one was a high school 
dropout or graduate. Eighteen percent of unemployed high 
school dropouts were hard-core, as were 16 percent of 
unemployed high school graduates who were hot enrolled; 
The proportion did vary, however, with educational attain- 
ment. Twenty-one percent of the unemployed who had ho 
schooling through eight years of education were hard-core, 
as compared to 5 percent of the unemployed who had some 
high school, and 14 percent of those who had completed the 
12th grade.'' Gf those unemployed youth who received 
gdvernment training prior to the 1981 interview, 13 percent 
could be labeled hard-core, while only 7 percent of those 
who had never received government erriployrnent oj- graining 
were classified in this way. Similarly, 11 percent of the 
unemployed who had received training other than in regular 
schools and government programs were hard-core as com- 
pared to 8 percent of those who had not participated in such 
programs. 
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The nature of the defiriitibh of hard-core unemployed 
leads to strikingly different proportions based on family liv- 
ing eireumstarices. Six percent of those Uneniplpyed youth 
who had never married fell into the category of hard-core 
uriemployed as opposed to 25 percent of those who were 
married and living with their spouse and 31 percent of the 
youth in other marital situations; 27 percent of the 
respondents who had a child in their household were 
crtegorized as hard-core unemployed as compared with only 
7 percent of those resporiderits who did not have their own 
children m their household; and 29 percent of those living in 
their own households met the hard-core definition while only 
5 percent of those living with their parents did so. 

On a regional basis, the proportions of the uhemployed 
who were hard-core were very similar except in the West, 
where 14 percent of the uherhployed met the defiriitibri. The 
proportion who were hard-core did not vary with rural or ur- 
ban residence, although youth identified as living in the cen- 
tral city of an SMSA had a slightly larger proportion who 
were hard-core, 13 percent, as compared to those in an 
SMSA who were not in the central city, 6 percent^ arid those 
riot iri ari SMSA^ 8 percent. Finally, the proportion of 
unemployed youth who were hard-J:bre iricreased frbrii 6 per- 
cent in areas with less than 6 percent unemployment to 9 per- 
cent in areas with 6.0 tb 8.9 percerit urieriiplbyment to 15 per- 
cent in areas of 9.0 to 1 i.9 percent unemployment, but tfceri 
fell tb 7 percerit anibrig those living in areas where the 
unemployment rate exceeded 12 percent. 

To summarize: using an arbitrary definition, we firid that 
the hard-cbre unenlproyed tended to be older, more likely to 
have participated in traihirig^ tb be riiarried, tb have 
childreri, to live in the central city of an SMSA, and to live in 
an area of high uneriiployriierit thari was true of all 
unemployed youth. 
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Muitharfate Analysis of the Unemployed 

Because many of the eharaet eristics associated with being 
unemployed are correlated, a multivariate analysis' was 
undertaken. A prbbit equation was estimated to calculate the 
independent Influence of various characteristics when others 
were taken into account. Separate equations estimated for 
females and males appear in tables 2.8 and 2.9. 

For young women, the probability of being unemployed 
was higher among high school dropputs and graduates than 
among high school students, and this probability dedihed 
with age. Black young women had a higher probability of be- 
ing unemployed, as did those who resided in families whose 
income vvas below the poverty line. The probability of 
uhemploymeht was higher among those who nad previously 
received government employment and training services and 
who lived in their parental household, Finally, unemploy- 
ment was significantly higher in the Northeast than in the 
South or North Central states, in urban areas and in those 
areas with uhemploymeht rates of 12 percent or more. 

Among the young men, many of the same factors were 
associated with unemployment. The unemployment rate was 
higher for high school dropouts than for high school 
students, among blacks and those in poverty, and among 
those youth living in their parents' households. Unlike the 
females, however, college students had sighificahtly jdwer 
probabilities of unemployment than high school students, 
and only among 21 -year-olds was there a significantly lower 
probability of unemployment than was true of i6-yeaf-dids. 
YbUth Uhemploymeht was highest in areas with 9.0 to 11.9 
percent aggregate uhemploymeht and in the North Gehtral 
region. Finally, unUke the findings for females, for males the 
recefpt of government employment and training services was 
not associateH with s:gnificantly higher probabilities of being 
uhemplbyc.i. 
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Table 2.8 

Probit Estimates of the ProbabiU^ 

of Uiieitipioyment Among Females Age 16-21, Spring 1981* 



Age 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

Race 
Black 
Hispanic 
While 

Poverty Status 
in poverty 
Not in poverty 

EhroMment Status 
High school dropout 
High school student 
College student 
Nonenrolled graduate 

Received^Gbverrimerit 
Employment or Training 

Yes 

No 

Received Other Training 
Yes 
No 

Living in Parental Household 
Yes 
No 

Marital Status 
Never married 
Other 

Has Children in Household 
Yes 
No 



Coefficient tA^alue 



^:024 
-0.080 
-0:282 
^0.424 
-0.244 

0.302 
^:115 



0.124 



0.367 

^.157 
0.215 



0.152 



^;039 



0.039 



0.075 
0.073 



-0;26 

-0.74 

-2.28» 

-3.30* 

-1.87H 

AA5* 

-1.39 



2:03* 



3.90* 

-i;39 
2.I6* 



2.53* 

-0.55 
4.56* 

0.81 
0.93 



Partial derivative 
evaluated 
at mean 



-0.005 
-0.017 
-0.059 
-0:089 
-0.051 

0.064 
-0.024 



0.026 



0:077 

-0,033 
0.045 



0.032 



-0.008 



0:071 

0.016 
0.015 



(continued) 
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Table 2.8 (cdhtihiied) 



Fartifll derivatiYe 
evaluated 

€oefficieiit t-Vaiae at mean 



Region 

Northeast 

North Central 
South 
West 

Rural Residence 
Vcs 
No 

Central City of an SMSA 
Yes 
No 

Local Unemployment Rate 
tess than 6 percent 
6.0 percent to 8.9 percent 
9^0 percent to 11.9 percent 
12.0 percent or riibre 

Constant 

N = 3801 

2*Lbg likelihood ratio 182.08 

a: Persons 16 years of age born in 1965, i.e;, those having their birthday between January 
1, 1981 and the interview date, are hot included. This reduces the number of 16-year-bIds 
by approximately 21 percent. 
+ Significant at Ps .10 
•Significant at P< .05 
••Significant at P:<.bl 



0.203 
-0.077 

0.091 

0.136 
-0.226 

-0.020 

P.Q90 
0:312 

-1.585 



2.58»* 

-i.bb 

1.12 

1.86-1- 
-0.33 

-0.32 

\02__ 
2.61** 

\2.12** 



0.043 
-0.016 

0.019 

0.029 
^.005 

-0.004 

0.019 
0:066 

^.333 
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Table 2.9 
Prdbit Estimate of the PrpbaW^ 
of Unemplbymeiit Aiiidng Males Age 16-21, Spring 1981* 



Age 
16 
17 
18 
i9 
20 
2! 



Race 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 

Poverty Status 
in poverty 
Not in poverty 

Enr oil me nt Slat us 
High school dropout 
High school student 
College student 
Nbnehrblled graduate 



Received GovernmenJ 
Employment or Training 

Yes 

No 

Received Other Training 
Yes 
No 

Living in Parental Household 
Yes 
NO 



Marital S^tatus 
Never married 
Other 

Has Children in Household 
Yes 
Nib 



Coefficient tValue 



Parti&t derivitive 

evaluated 
gt mean 









l/.UOO 


1 .06 


0:022 


0.018 


Q.19 


0.005 


^.077 


-0.69 


-0.020 


^.064 


-0.55 


^.016 


-0:251 


-2:03' 


-0.064 


0.223 


3.40»* 


0.057 


0;064 


0:83 


0.016 


D.244 


4.19** 


0:062 








0.374 


4.64'' 


0.096 


^.329 


-2.97»» 


-0:084 


0.086 


0.93 


0.022 


0:051 


0:92 


0.013 


0.102 


i:55 


0.026 








0.3(50 


4.47** 


0:092 


^,152 


-1.09 


0.039 


0.261 


1.67 + 


0.067 
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table 2.9 (continued) 



Partial derivative 
evaluated 

CdefQcient t-Valiie it mean 

Region 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 

Rural Residence 
Yes 
No 

Central City of an SMSA 
Yes 
No 

Local Unemployment Rate 
Less than 6 percent 
6.0 percent to 8.9 pc re cm 
9.0 percent to 11.9 percent 
12.0 percent or more 

Constant 

N = 3711 

2* Log likelihood ratio 2^.67 

a. Persons 16 years of age born ill 1965. i:e:, those having their.birthda^ between January 
1, 1981 and the interview date, are not included. This reduces the number of 16-ycar-olds 
by approximately 21 percent. 
+ Significant at Ps.lQ 
•Significant at Ps.05 
••Significant at Ps.Ol 



.48 



0.048 
0:354 

0.084 
0:106 

o.obi 

-0.053 

0.144 
0.062 

-1.590 



0.63 
5.d7^* 

1.06 

1.56 
0.02 

-0.90 

1.70 + 
0:60 

12.99^* 



0.012 

b.b9i 

0.021 

0.027 
0.003 

-0.014 

0.037 
0.016 

-0.407 
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In summary, the multivariate analysis revealed only a few 
changes from the bivariate analysis. The decline with age in 
the probability of being unemployed was not so dramatic 
among males. High school students were less likely to be 
unemployed when other factors were taken into account 
than was evidenced in the bivariate tables. Participation in a 
government employment or training program was only 
significantly associated with unemployment among females, 
and receipt of training other than in school or goverriinerit 
programs neither increased nor deicreased the probability of 
uriemploymerit sigriificaritly. Marital status arid havirig 
children in the household did not make a difference in the 
inUltivariate framework^ although they did in the cross- 
tabular analysis. The ether factors found to be associated' 
with higher unemployment in the bivariate tables were also 
significant in the rriultivariate analyses. 

IL Description of Discouraged Workers 
Age 16 - 21 

Among the over seven million youth age 16-21 who were 
not in the labor force in the Spring of 1981 were approx- 
imately 290,000 young people who were riot Iddkirig for 
work because they believed no jobs were available. 
Presurtiably, riidst of these youth would seek work if 
employment opportunities were more readily available. 

The characteristics of the discouraged workers differed 
soriiewhat frdni thdse df the unemployed. The discouraged 
workers were more concentrated aradng 16- and 21 -year-olds 
than was true of the unemployed. Blacks made up 34 percent 
of the discouraged youth but drily 23 percerit df the 
unemployed. More of the discouraged workers were 
drdpouts arid fewer df theni were high school graduates than 
was true among the unemployed. The discouraged workers 
had a higher "dportion with less than 12 years of education 
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or with some college than was true for the unemployed, 
whereas the unemployed had a much higher proportion who 
had completed just 12 years of schooling. In pereentage 
terms, more of the discouraged workers than the 
unemployed had never Been married, although somewhat 
more of the discouraged workers had children living in their 
households. The discouraged workers were particularly con- 
centrated in the South, where almost half lived, although less 
than one-third of the unemployed were in the South. More 
of the discouraged workers also lived in rural areas and out- 
side of SMS As. They were also more concentrated in local 
areas with high unemployment rates, particularly those with 
unemployment rates above 9 percent (30 percent of the 
discouraged workers lived in these areas as cdmpared to 20 
percent of the unemployed). The two groups did not differ 
appreciably by gender, nor in other areas, such as receipt of 
various types of training and the proportion living with their 
parents. 

III. Description of Employed Youth 

The NLS found that over 13 million people age 16-21 were 
employed in the Spring of 1981 . They r epre sented 56 percent 
of the population in this age groupTEmplbyed ybUfh as a 
percentage of the total population (the employment-to- 
population ratio) was higher for the ydurig rrien (58 percent) 
than for the young women (53 percent). 

The numbers and proportions employed increased 
markedly with age (table 2.1). Ambrig 16-year-olds, 38 per- 
cent were employed, compared to two-thirds of the 21-> ear- 
olds. Slightly different patterns were found for men and 
women: women 19, 20 and 21 years of age all had apprbx- 
imately the same employment-to-populatiDn ratio while 
young then showed a substantial increase from 64 percent for 
19- and 20-year-olds to 74 percent for 21 -year-olds. 
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As might be expected, the ernployment-to-populatiori 
ratios were much lower for blacks, 40 percent, thanjor 
Hispanics, 52 percent, and whites, 59 percent (table 2,2)/rhe 
differences between young men and women were also more 
marked among minorities. The employniierit-td-pdpulatidn 
ratios for women were 10 percentage points below those of 
men among both blacks and Hispanics, whereas the dif- 
ference among whites was only 4 percentage points. This 
race and gender difference was due in part to the fact that 
higher percentages of minority women were but of the labor 
force. The most notable difference appeared among 
Hispanics, where 41 percent of the females and 23 percient of 
the males were not participating in the labor force; the 
gender differential for whites, in contrast, was only 7 per- 
centage points. Among males, the lower emplbymerit-tb- 
pdpulatibri ratios for blacks resulted from both substantiany 
higher unemployment and lower labbr force par ticipatibri. 
Twenty- four percent of the blacks as opposed to 14 percent 
of whites were unemplbyed, arid 31 percerit of blacks as com- 
pared to 25 percent of whites were not participants in the 
labbr fbrce. Td reiterate the most important finding, 
however, white youth had an almost 50 percent higher prb- 
pdrtidri empldyed in the Spring of 1981 than was true of 
"Slacks: 

As table 2.3 shov/s, the emplbyment-tb-pbFmlatidri ratid 
fdr high school graduates not enrolled in college was con- 
siderably higher than the ratids fdr college students, high 
school dropouts and high school students (75 percent, 52 
percent, 48 percerit arid 44 percent, fespectively). Sex dif- 
ferences occurred primarily among the high sehbbl^drjjpbius 
arid ndrierirdlled high school graduates. Seventy- nine percent 
of the male graduates and 72 percent bi the feriiale graduates 
were employed. On the other hand, among dropouts, 60 per- 
cent of the males and brily 33 percent df the females_were 
working. A much higher percentage of the females, 47 per- 
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cent, as opposed to i5 percent of males were hot par- 
ticipating in the labor force. It is likely that many of the 
female dropouts had left school in order to marry or have 
children. 

This pattern is also evident when one examines educa- 
tional attaihinent (table 2.4). The proportion of women with 
less than 12th grade educations who \yere employed was 
substantially less than for males, but the proportion who 
were out of the labor force was substantially higher. Qh the 
other hand, among those with some college education, 
females had higher employmeht-topbpulatibn ratios than 
did males, although the numbers and differences were 
relatively small. There was a slight drop in the^mplbymerit- 
td-population ratios among youth who had completed one to 
three years of college as ebrnpared to those who had com- 
pleted only the 12th grade. This difference probably appears 
because those with 13-15 years of school completed are more 
likely to still be enrolled in post-secondary school. 

The proportion employed of youth who participated in a 
gbverrimeht employment or training program prior to the 
1981 interview was not very diff^eht frbm the prbpbrtiori 
whb had never received governrilent traininjg or participated 
in a government wbrk prbgram. Overall, 53 percent of the 
former and 56 percent of the latter were employed in the 
Spring bf 1981. Those whb received training outside of the 
regular school system or a government prbgram, however, 
had substantially higher employment-to-population ratios 
than those who had nbt participated iri^ueh traLiihg, 67 per- 
cent and 53 percent^ respectively. Again, since most of these 
nbngbverhment training prbgrams foUow secondary school- 
ing, the age of their participants is probably higher ahd^thjs 
age advantage may account for the difference in employment 
levels. 



The employitient-tp-population ratios were considerably 
higher for men who had been married as opposed to those 
who were never married, 85 percent and 56 percent, respec- 
tively. Ambng yburig women, however^ those who were mar- 
ried and living with their husbands had a somewhat lower 
percentage employed than those who had never married (48 
percent and 54 percent, respectively) . As bne would expect, 
these same relationships exist for youth who had children; 
among mtales, substantially more were eirif)loyed and among 
females the proportion who had children and were working 
was cbnsiderably lower. 

There was no difference in the employmem-to-popUlation 
ratio for females who lived with their parents as bppdsed to 
thbse whb lived in their own households (table 2.5). Fifty- 
four percent of both groups were emplbyed. Among males, 
however, 77 percent of those living in their own households 
were employed, but only 57 percent of thbse living with their 
parents were working in the Spring of 1981. 

The proportion of youth who were employed was highest 
in the West and Northeast and lowest in the South for both 
young men and young women. For females, the 
employment-tb-pbpulatibn ratio was 59 percent in the West 
and only 46 percent in the South. For males it was 65 percent 
in the West arid 55 percent in the South. Similarly, 
employment-to-populatibn ratios were higher iri Urban than 
iri rural areas> with differences of 6 percentage points for 
both men and women. Within SMSAs, those living in the 
central city had somewhat lower employment-to-pbpulatibri 
ratibs than those who lived iri other parts of the SMSA. 

Interestingly, the einploynierit-td-populatiori ratio did not 
move with the area unemployment rate, particularly ambng 
meri. The prbportiori who were working was highest, at 62 
percent, in areas where the unemplbymerit rat^ was 12 per- 
cerit or higher^ followed by areas of low unemployment rate 
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(i:e., less than 6 percent), and lowest among those areas 
where unemployment was 9.0 to 11.9 percent. Among 
females, the employment-tb-population ratio was highest in 
the areas of low unemployment but was greater in areas with 
over 12 percent uriempldyment than in those areas with 9.0 
to 11.9 percent unemployment. 

Jobs held by youth in the Spring of 1981 varied by sex. 
Young women tended to be cdncentrated in clerical jobs (37 
percent), service jobs (30 percent) and sales jobs (10 percent). 
Young men on the other hand were employed in service jobs 
(22 percent), as laborers (18 percent), as craftsmen (14 per- 
cent) and as operatives (13 percent). The industrial structure 
of employment also varied by sex. the largest group of both 
young men and women were in retail trade, where 34 percent 
of the men and 38 percent of the women found employment. 
Women, however, were more likely to be jn professions (22 
percent as opposed to 10 percent for young men) while the 
young men were more likely to be in manufacturing (19 per- 
cent as opposed to 1 1 percent) and construction (8 percent as 
opposed to less than 1 percent). 

Some differences also _appeared in the hdUrs worked by 
young men and won en employees. The percentage of^ybuhg 
women working less than 20 hours a week was somewhat — - 
higher than for young men (31 and 24 percerit, respectiyel^^ 
while the proportion of jroung men working for more than a 
40 hour week was considerably higher— 16 percent as com- 
partd to 5 percent. Overall, more than half of the empldyed 
youth worked less than full time (35 hours a week^ Nearly 
half of both men and women worked on the day shift, one- 
sixth the evening shift and about 1 in 14 worked the night 
shift. As might be expected, given the combination of work 
with schooling by many of the youth, a quarter of them 
worked varying hours. There were not substantial dif- 
ferences between the sexes. 
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©f those youth providing ah hourly rate of pay, nearly 
one-fourth (24 percent) worked at jobs paying jess than the 
federal minimum wage of $3.35 an hour (table 2.10). An ad- 
ditional 12 percent worked at the federal minimum wage. 
Young women as cdrilpafed to young men were more likely 
to work at jobs paying less than $3.99 ah hour— 17 and 10 
percent^ respectively. Young women were also more likely to 
be earning between $3.35 and $4.00 ah hour than were young 
men — 38 percent versus 30 percent. On the other hand, more 
young men were earning salaries of $5.(X) or more— 31 per- 
cent as compared to 15 percent. 

The amount of education and training required for the 
jobs held by the youth varies. Using a scheme developed by 
Eckhaus (1964), we find that 28 percent of the jobs required 
only an elementary school education. Fifty-one percent re- 
quired less than high school graduation, 14 percent required 
a high school diploma and the remaining 7 percent required 
at least 13 years of education. In terms of the specific train- 
ing required to do the jobs, nearly half (46 percent) required 
ho more than a short demonstration and an additional 22 
percent required less than 39 days of bh-the-job specific 
vdcatidhal preparation. An additional 19 percent required 
ho more than three months of specific vocational training. 
Thus 87 percent of the jobs could be learned with less than 
three months training. Examination of the educational and 
training requirements by sex indicate that the jobs held by 
ydUhg men were more likely, to require only an elementary 
education. However, more of the jobs held_ by females cdUld 
be learned within the period of 30 days to three months while 
hibre of the jobs held by yoUhg men required between three 
and six months of specific training. Thus, erhplbyed male 
yduth were more likely to be in jobs requiring little formal 
education but slightly more specific training than was true 
for young women. 
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Table 2.10.. _ . 
Distribudbh of Hourly Rates of Pay 
for Employed Youth Age 16^21, by Sex, Spring 1981* 



Hourly rates of pay 


Females 


^lales 


total 


Less than $2.50 


No. (OOOs) 


676 


335 


1,011 




Percent 


11 


5 


8 


$2.50 - $2.99 


No. (dSOsj 


334 


323 


657 




Percent 


5 


5 


5 


$3.00 - $3.24 


No. (OOOs) 


402 


4ib 


813 




Percent 


6 


6 


6 


$3.25 - $3.34 


No. (OOOs) 


231 


252 


483 




Percent 


4 


4 


4 


$3.35 


No. (OOOs) 




662 


1.482 




Percent 


13 


10 


* 11 


$3.36 - $3.49 


No^(OOOs) 


368 


255 


623 




Percent 


6 


4 


5 


$3.50 - $3.99 


No. (OOOs) 


1.037 


1,021 


2,058 




Percent 


17 


15 


16 


$4.00 - $4.49 


No. (OOOs) 


111 


802 


1,573 




Percent 


12 


12 


12 


$5.00 - $5.49 


No_. (OOOs) 


374 


510 


884 




f urceht 


6 


8 


7 


$5.50 or more 


Nb.(OOOs) 


1.488 


926 


2.414 




Percent 


22 


15 


19 


Data riot available 


No. (OOOs) 


274 


24! 


515 




Percent 


4 


4 


4 


Total 


No. (GOOs) 


6,218 


6.736 


12,954 




Percent 


100 


100 


100 



a. Persons J 6 years of age born in 1965, i.e.» those having their birthday^b^^^ 

1, 1981 arid the iriterview date, are not incladed. This reduces the number of 16-year-olds 

by approximately 21 percent. 
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Multivariate Analysis of Employment 

To determine the independent effects of various 
charaeteristies, the probability of being employed was 
estimated using probit analysis. Separate equations were us- 
ed for males and females arid are presented in tables 2.1 1 and 
2. j2. As was true in the bivariate analysis, the probability of 
erripldymerit increased with age and was significantly lower 
for black females and black and Hispanic males thari for 
whites. There was not a significant difference for Hispanic 
females, however. Nonenrolled high school graduates of 
both sexes had substantially higher pfobabilities of being 
eriiplbyed than did high school students. College students of 
both sexes and female high school dropouts did not differ 
significantly from high school students, although male high 
school dropouts had significaritly higher proportidris 
employed. As in the bivariate analyses, women who had 
never married had sigriificaritly higher probabilities of being 
employed, while men who had never been married were 
sigriificaritly less likely to be employed. Similarly, those 
males who had children in their households were more likely 
to be working while the young women with children were 
significantly less likely to. Youth of both sexes whose family 
incomes were below the poverty line had significantly lower 
probabilities of being erriployed. 

The bivariate analysis arid riiUltivariate arialyses showed 
that receipt of government employment or training services 
did riot affect the probability of being employed, but unlike 
tne bivariate analysis, the multivariate showed that receipt of 
training other than regular schooling or government- 
sponsored employriierit and trairiirig programs was riot 
significant. Living in the parental household was associated 
with a riiargirial increase iri the probability of being 
employed for males but did not significantly affect ^males^ 
Wheri the South is Used as a base for comparison, males in 
the North Central states were significantly less likely to be 
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employed while females in the North Central and Western 
states were significantly rnbre likely to be. Residence in a 
rural area and in the central city of an SMSA did not 
significantly influence the probability of employment. These 
findings differ somewhat from the bivariate analyses, which 
showed that the proportion of youth employed was highest 
in the West and Northeast, higher in urban than rUral areas, 
and somewhat lower for residents of central cities; The 
association of empldymerit with local unemployment rates, 
however, was the same as in the bivariate analysis. Youth of 
both sexes residing in areas where the unemployment rate 
was less than 6 percent had significantly higher probabilities 
of employment than those residing in areas with 6.0 to 8;9 
percent unemployment rates, arid the probability decreased 
significantly for those in areas of 9,6 to 11;9 percent 
uneriiplbyriierit. 
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Table 2.11 

Probit Estimates of the Pfobabiiity 

of Empldynieht Among Females Age 16-21, Spring 1981* 



Age 
i6 
17 

is 

19 
20 
21 



Race 
alack 
Hispanic 
White 



Poverty Status 
[ri poverty 
Not in poverty 

Enrollment Status 
High school dropout 
High school student 
College student 
Nonenrolied graduate 

Received Government 
Employment or Training 

Yes 

No 

Received Other Trairiirig 
Yes 
No 

Living in Parental Household 
Yes 
No 



Marital Status . 
N<;ver married 
Other 

Has Children in Household 
Yes 
No ■ 



CDCfl 



o:i6i 
d.37i 

0.453 
D.591 
0.6O4 

-P.365 
-0.046 



-0:411 



-0.005 

0:086 
0.598 



0.020 



0.085 



0.090 

:o.212 

-0.502 



' ' alue 



1.96 + 
3.94** 
4.22** 
5.39** 
5.33** 

-6.24** 

-0.69 



-7:75* 



-0.05 



0.94 
6.91* 



0.39 
1.49 
1.53 

-2.81' 
-7.29* 



Partial derivative 
evaluated 
at mean 



0.064 
0.148 
0.180 
0:235 
0.241 

-0.145 
-0.018 



-0.164 



-0.002 



Q.034 
0.238 



0.008 
0.034 
0.036 

-0:085 
-0.200 



(continued) 
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Coefficient tValoe 



Partial derivative 

eyaluBted 
at mean 



Region 

Northeast 

North Central 

South 

West 

Rural Residence 
Yes 
No 

Central City of ail SMSA 
Yes 
No 

Local Uriemproy merit Rate 
Less than 6 percent 
6.0 percent to 8.9 percent 
9J)_percent to il.9 percent 
12.0 percent or more 

Constant 

r4==3801 

2*Log likelihood ratio 662:95 



0.027 
0.133 

0.165 



0.067 
-0.034 

0.178 



-0.211 
-0:133 

^0.502 



0.40 
2.18* 

2.47 



1.15 

-0.60 

3.57* 

-2.85* 

-1:30 

:4.90' 



0.011 
0.053 

0.066 



0.027 
-0.013 



0.071 

-0.084 
-0.053 

-0.200 



a: Persons 16 years of age born in 1965» i.e. » thos£ having their.birthda_y between January 
1, l98l and^the ihterview date» are riot iricluded. This reduces the riumbcr of 16- year-olds 
by approximately 21 percent. 
+ Significant at Ps:IO 
•Significant at P^.05 
"Significant at P^.Ol 
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Table 2.12 
Probit Estimates of the Probability 
of Employment Among Males Age 16-21^ Spring 1981" 



Age 
i6 

iv 
iS 
i9 

20 

21 

Race 
Black 
Hispanic 
White 



Poverty Status 
In poverty 
Not in poverty 

Enrollment Status 
High school dropout 
High school student 
College student 
NoncnroUed graduate 

Received Governjnent 
Employment or Training 

Yes 

No 

Received Other Training 
Yes 
No 

Living in Parental Household 
Yes 
No 



Marital Status 
Never married 
Other 

Has Children in Household 
Yes 
No 



Coefficient tValue 



0.252 
0:370 
0.465 
0.421 
0.556 



-0:231 
^.043 



-0.451 



0:205 

-Q.bll 
0.557 



-0.008 
0.054 
0.U5 

0.569 
-0:090 



3.34** 
4:28** 
4.66** 
4.04** 
5.13** 

-3:98** 

:n.63 



-8.49* 



2.76* 

-Q.12_ 
6.64* 



-0.17 
0.92 
1.81 + 

4.64** 

-0.62 



Partial derivative 
evaluated 
at mean 



0..099 
0.146 
0:183 
0.166 

0:219 



-Q.091 
-0.017 



^).178 



0.081 

:O.0D4 
0.220 



-0:003 
0.021 
0.045 

0:225 
-0.035 



(continued) 
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Partiai derivative 
evalaited 

CocfBcient t>Value at mean 



Region 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
Wfst 

Rural Residence 
No 

Central City of an SMSA 
Vcs 
No 

Local Unemployment Rate 
Less than 5 percent 
6.0 percent to 8,9 percent 
9.0 percent to 11:9 percent 
12.0 percent or more 

Constant 

N = 37? 1 

2* Log likelihood ratio 494.67 

a. Persons 16 years of age born in 1955, i.e., those having their birthday between January 
1, 1981 and the_int_crview date, are not included, this reduces the number of 16-y ear-bids 
by iapprbximately 21 percent: 
+ Significant at :10 
•Significant at P^.05 
••Significant at P<.01 



Q.006 
-0.137 

0 105 

0:049 
-0.055 

0.107 

-0.136 
0.15; 

-0.382 



Q.lb_ 
-2:23* 

1.54 

0.83 
-0.98 

2.12* 

-1.78 + 

i:56 

-3.76** 



0.003 
-0.054 

0.041 

0.019 
-0.022 

0.042 

-0.054 

0:060 

-0.151 
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IV. Summary and Policy Implications 

the preceding analyses have shown that youth Unempjby- 
ment may constitute a national problem. Substantial propor- 
tions of the youth population are uhemployed. Perhaps 
more important, Unemployment is concentrated among cer- 
tain groups of young people^ 

The highest unemployment rates bccurfed for the 
ybUngest group, the 16- and 17-year-olds. The unemplby- 
ment rate declined with age, particularly among females, 
even when a number of other characteristics were ebmrblled 
in a multivariate framework. The seriousness of unemploy- 
ment among 16- and 17-year-olds is subject to qUestib 
When ebristrairits were established that the unemployed were 
out of school, living in their own hbUseholds or in parental 
hoUsehblds with incomes below the poverty line and had 
been unemployed for at least 10 weeksi almost all of the 

16- and 17-year-old unemployed were excluded^ On the othei 
hand, 45 pereeht of the ybUth and 58_percent of the 16- and 

17- year-olds claimed to have Been affected by probleins oi 
age discrimination.' Thus, to the youth themselves, 
unemployment may be perceived as a major problem, ever 
though they are still in school, living in their parents' 
households and seeking jbbs for spending money rather thar 
to support themselves or their families. The policy iss 
revolves arbuhd the al^cation of relatively scarce resources 
Should the governmelit allocate its emplbyment and traininf 
funds to this group who may be less in need than older ybuth 
or should it cbheentrate on the approximately 300,6(K 
''hard-core unemployed?" 

The Unemployment problems associated with racia 
discrimination are much more clear-cUt. Black youth suffei 
disprbportionately high unemployment rates and hav< 
significantly higher Unemplbyment rates than whites ever 
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when a variety of characteristics are taken into account in a 
multivariate analysis. The fact that 21 percent of blacks 
perceived that they had been discriminated against oh the 
basis of their race rhay truly reflect discrimination against 
them. The reservation wages of young Black males did hot 
differ appreciably from those of young whites with similar 
characteristics, but the market appeared to of Rr them lower 
wages. Further, the finding that lower proportions of blacks 
were holding more than one job durihg a year indicated that 
*'jdb shopping" was not the cause of their higher uhemplby- 
ment rates. ^ If the deeisibh were made to concentrate govern- 
ment programs on the hard-core uhemplbyed, these pro- 
grams would disproportionately aid blacks because 29 per- 
cent of the hard-core unemployed were black. 

School enrollment status was found to be strongly 
associated with unemproyment. Although overall, high 
school students were found to have very hi^gh Unemployment 
rates, when age and living in the parental household were 
taken into account, high school students did not appear to be 
as disadvantaged.^ The major problem group appears to be 
high school dropouts, who in the bivariate analysis had 
unemployment rates more than twice as high as high schddl 
graduates and who made up 48 jJercent of the hard-core 
unemployed. Further, this lack of education was perceived 
as a barrier to employment by 21 percent of the high school 
dropouts. Whether their problems arise from the lack of 
credentials, their jack of knowledge, or from other 
characteristics which led them to drop out of school is not 
clear. Obviously further research is necessary to determine 
which of these factors is dominant in leading to the higher 
uhemployment rate for dropouts, since the policy recom- 
mendations would differ with each cause. (Ghapter 4 ih this 
volume identifies some of the factors affecting the decision 
to drop out of high school.) 
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Persons receiving government employment and training 
services had somewhat higher unemployment rates, and this 
difference was significant for females in the multivariate 
analysis. It is doubtful that the unemployment rates were 
caused by the training, however; persons eligible for these 
programs already have substantial unemployment histories. 
In fact, 47 percent of tiie hard-core unemployed had par- 
ticipated in a government employment or training program 
prior to their current unemployment. 

Participation in programs other than regular schooling or 
gbvernment-sponsbred employment and training did not 
signrficantly reduce the level of unemplbymerit for ydUth. 
This finding should not, however, be interpreted as 
demonstrating that these programs have no effect on 
unemployment because the outcomes of vocational training 
may not appear for some time after the courses are com- 
pleted.* 

Surprisingly little variation appeared in uriemplbymen^ 
rates based bn residence. Residence in the central city of an 
SMSA and in a rural area were hbt sjgnificahtly related to 
unemplbyment in the multivariate analysis. Although the 
proba'biHty of being uhemployed was significantly higher in 
areas with high local unemployment rates, the pattern was 
not clear-cut. Thus, it wouM appear that targeting employ- 
ment and training programs for youth in specific^lbcal areas 
may have little impact on the distribution of unemployment. 

Althbugh emplbyment is not the reverse of unemploy- 
ment, when the characteristics bf the employed were examin- 
ed, they tended to confirm the finding and implications 
discussed above. Blacks had sigiiificantly lower proportions 
employed; employment increased substantially with agej 
high schbbl graduates were substantially better off than high 
school dropouts; training programs and residence in a cen- 
tral city or a rural area produced n'^ effect on the employ- 



ment rate; and although employment was higher in areas 
with low unemployment rates, the relationship was not 
linear. 

When the jobs sought by the unemployed youth are ebrh- 
pared with jobs held by emplbyed youth, the unemployed 
did riot seeni to be unrealistic In their aspirations^ Orie-tWrd 
said that they would take ariy type of job, and the distribu- 
tion of the remaining group by beeupatidri was sirriilar to 
that of youth who were working. 

There were some differerices (tables 2.7 and 2.10) in the 
wage rates at which the youth would be wilHrig to accept a 
job and the hourly rates of pay for the employed. Many 
more of the unemployed listed the niiriiniUni wage of $3.35 
as their reservation wage— 36 percent as compared to 1 1 per- 
cent of employed youth who actually earn this wage: On the 
other hand, while 23 percent of the employed youth earned 
less than the miriimum wage, 19 percent of unemployed 
youth were willing to accept st«bmiriinium wages. At the 
other end of the spectrum, a smaller proportion of the 
unemployed youth, W percent, sou ht wages at $5,00 or 
iridre, while 26 percent of employed youth were actually 
eaining this amount. 

These gross comparisons, however, do not take account of 
the differences In the characteristics of the employed and 
unemployed ydUth. As noted above, the employed yduth 
tended to be older, have more education, and to include 
more whites, factors which would lead to higher wage ^ates. 

Finally, the education and training requirerhents fdi jobs 
held by youth appear to be quite low. Only 6 percent re- 
quired more than a high school edueatiori and abdUt 80 per- 
cent required less thari 12 years of schooling. Further} only 4 
percent of the jobs required six rridnths or more of specific 
training and almost one-half could be learned w[thdut 
anything more than a short denidristration. Thus, although 
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14 percent of the youth cited lack of experience as having led 
to difficulty in gerting a good job, lack of trairiirig per se 
does riot appear to be a major cause of youth unemploy- 
njent. 



NOTES 



1. See, for example, chapters 3 arid 6 in this volume; Anderson and 
Sawhill (1980); and Freeman arid Wise (1982). 

2. The NLS sampre contains youth born iri the years 1957 through 1964. 
Since the interviews were conducted in the Spfirig of 1981, sbrilc youth 
born in 1965 had their 16th birthday prior to the interview arid these 
youth are excluded from the NLS.^ As a result the data presented here 
underrepresent l6-year-olds, in^cjuding only those whose birthdays fell 
after the Spring. The approximately 800,000 youngest 16-year-oids are 
missing. This will bias slightly the empioyment-to-population ratios (up- 
ward) and the unerhplbyment rates (downward). 

3. The National LUrigitudirial Surveys have historically found higher 
rates of labor force f3articipa_tidri, empioj^merit and unemployment than 
has the Currerit Pbpulatidri Survey (CPS). See Santos (1981). 

4. Only 5 percent of the iirierilployed who had attairied drily some school 
met our defmition of hard-core unemployed because riiariy urieriiplbyed 
in this attainment group were still enrolled in school. 

5^ Information on the barriers to employment discussed in this section 
are from Borus et al. (1983), 

6: See chapter 3. 

7. There may be problems of muIticoUinearity between these variables, 
however. 

8. The reader should see chapter 6 for further discussion of this point: 
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Chapter 3 

Changes Over the 1970s 
in the Emplqynieiit Patterns 
of Black an§ White Young Men 

by tern K. Pollard 



Over the decade of the 1976s, the labor market clearly 
slaefcehed more for young black men than for young white 
men. This deteribratibh is most often illustrated by the 
relative fall in the black employrnerit-to-pbpulatidh ratio and 
the relative increase in the black unemployment rate." 

The divergence in the black and white empl6yment-to- 
populatioh ratios has been associatedjvith radical change in 
the distribution of unemployment among the black youth 
population. In the early 1970s, employment was distributed 
fairly evenly over both the black and white ydUth popula- 
tions, with the vast majority of youths only briefly 
unemployed during the year. By the end of the decade, 
however, blacks had become overrepresented arnbng thbse 
e :perieneihg high tbtal unemjjlayment- during any; given 
year, and whites tended toward less annual Unemployment.' 

The gravity of this situatibh is debatablcj however. The 
private and social costs of the increase in the black-white dif- 
ferential in aggregate employment are dependent on the 
specific underlying ihdividualpatterhs bf Employment. Two 
brbad bppdsing views of the individual pr • ferns emerge nom 
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a study of the literature. Some analysts see Unemprpyment as 
the result of labor market dynamics; the flow of individual 
workers between ipbs causes unemployment as they engage 
in job search.^ These analysts hold that lower annual 
employment among black youth comes from their higher 
turnover out of einplbyiiaerit and their consequent more 
numerous periods of job search. The opposing view is that 
Unenlpldyment is caused, in s^neral, not by the turbulence of 
the labor market, but by staghatioh.'* This latter explanation 
is based on the idea that black youth in certain submarkets or 
with certain characteristics experience chronic^ long term 
unemployment. They may, therefore, have long periods of 
unemployment at times when persons in other submarkets or 
with other characteristics are experiencing little unemploy- 
ment. For these black youth, unemployment results from 
low moyement into employment rather than high turnover 
but of enipibymerit. 

Viewed from ah efficiency standpoint^ high turriover 
unemployment is often a necessary, if hot behefieiaU 
characteristic of the early labor market experiences among 
youth reflecting their instability and the imperfectibri bf 
job/ worker matching processes. If this theory is correct, 
policies to lower iinemplbyment should be directed not 
toward the problems of specific workers, but toward im- 
provihg the workings of the market in general. Stagnation 
with chronic, long term uhemplbymeht, on the other hand^ is 
far more serious and suggests that some groups are being 
systematically excluded from eitiploymefit. For youth, such 
exclusion is particularly serious becausevery limited empTby- 
ment early in one*s career may likely limit future success. If 
uhemplbymeht isf associated with stagnation for certain 
groups of workers, policies to decrease uhemplbyment jnust 
address the problems specific to those workers experiencing 
it. Here we examihe whether the jUrhbver or the chronic 
unemployment model accurately portrays black and white 
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youth uhemployrheht and, therefore, with what urgency and 
with which policies the worsening position of blacks relative 
to whites should be addressed. 

Due to restrictidhs imposed by the data set, emproymerit 
(time employed) will be used instead of unemployment (time 
hot employed while in the labor force) as the labor market 
indicator for purposes of this study. ^ In general, uherhplby- 
ment may be the thepretically superior measure because it 
takes into aeebuht labor force participation decisions, but 
the significance of the labor force/r ot-in-the- labor force 
distinction may be limited by the sarnple selection ftiles Used 
which limit the comparisons to out of school youth who are 
not in the military— the vast m^ijority of whom are in the 
labor force. This limitation enhances the credibility of the 
employment measure and aids interpretation of our results 
by reducing the effects of wo dernographic trends that have 
certainly contributed to the divergence in black/white 
ernployme^t-tq-population ratios and unemployment, rates 
over the decade — increased military erilistmerit and :chool 
enroUment among black relative to white yduth.^ The WtS 
Survey of Yburig Men provides the data on meii__age_ 18-21 
for the early part of the decade (1979-71); the NtS Youth 
SUi vey provide_s_data on males of the same age at the end of 
the decade (1979-80). 

The years chosen for bbservatica also definitely bear on 
the interpretation of our results. The uhemploymeht rates 
arridrig white prime-age males were similar in 1970-71 and in 
1979-80.' Although the earlier bbservatibn was made at a 
iroui'h in the business cycle and the later at a peak, the 
similarity of the white rnale labor market in the two periods 
indicates that our choice of these years for observation cbn- 
ftols to some extent for 'abjr market conditions. 

Over the 19 70?^ l^zk and white youth have experienced 
i'c ideed aggre^^ empioyrnerit rates and a skewing of tht 
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employment distributions toward lower total annual employ- 
ment. Further, individual employment patterns have [ndeed 
changed for both black and white youth, the change having 
been much more drastic for blacks. Not working in the early 
part of the decacie was associated with high turnover for 
both blacks and whites, but a similar reduction in employ- 
ment rates for blacks and whites over the decade was accom- 
panied by blacks moving, much more than whites, toward 
reduced employment characterized by stagriatidri. 

I. GHange Over the 1970s 
in Employment Means and Distributibris 

The percentage of the population employed during the 
survey week decreased by 18 percent for black and 9 percerit 
for white males over the decade (see table 3.1).*^ the percent- 
age of blacks employed- was 86 percent of that for whites in 
J 971 arid drily 78 percent in 1980. 

Associated with this decrease in the survey week employ- 
ment ratio was an increase in the prdpdrtion of the black and 
white young men employed all year (with no periods dUt of 
work). In both years, hdwever, a larger portion of the whites 
than the blacks was employed all of the preceding year (in 
1971, 48 percent for whites versus 34 percent for blacks arid 
in 1980, 54 percent for whites and 38 percent for blacks). 

Even though for bdth blacks and whites the proportion 
employed all year increased, the average weeks wdrked by 
employed young meri decreased. The decrease in average 
weeks worked was modest for whites, decreasing from 45 
weeks in 1970-71 to 44 weeks in 1979-89, but more substari- 
tial for blacks, falling frdrii 41 weeks to 38 weeks. (Table 3.2) 

The decrease in average annual weeks of employment over 
the decade was distributed fairly evenly over the white sam- 
ple, but for blacks it became more conceritrated ariidng those 
persons who were dUt of work for a large portion of the year. 
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\ Emplpit Stalls Diifliis Sumy Week iiy Year of Smey i Race 

1971 - 1 

lack ite iai M iiiT Total 

# f, » % ' L ^ I 1 I i i % 

Working 221 'lU 1,395 89.9 m 88.0 217 63.6 1,616 81:2 1,893 78.7 

Unemployed 39 t3;8 HI 1-6 157 8.6 88 25.8 293 112 381 15.8 

OLF 24 U 39 2.5 63 3:4 36 10:6 94 4.6 131 5.5 
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Eiiiplpeiit Experience Dyring (lie Prding Year by Year of Soryey and Race 



pQpoion ctaracierisfe 
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ick Wl Black Wliile » 

-- - -- s 

Persons employed daring the year 267 1,502 2% 1,955 I 

Average weeks employed per person employed during ttie year i\ J 37.9 43.7 5 

Persons with periods not worigd'iring the surve^^ 188 807 212 946 1 

Average weeks not employed per person with periods ._ . . . _ . _ 2 

noi iplop during the survey year 17,6 IW 24.5 15;4 J 



lation^ weighted -OflOs 285 1,551 341 2,064 « 

Total DdDulation-unweiied 209 397 197 450 



UNIVERSE; Males, ap 18-21 as of the begiiiniiig of tlic siirvey year, wlio v (ii enrolled in school and not in the military durinii th^ survey 
year. 
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In 1970-71, the distribution of weeks worked was similar 
among blacks and whites. Eighty percent of the black and 89 
percent of the white youth were employed more than 26 
weeks (table 3.3); but by 1979-80, the distribution of employ- 
ment among blacks had undergone a fundamental change 
while the distribution, for whites changes relatively little. 
Twenty percent of the blacks worked less than 13 weeks dur- 
ing 1979-80 compared to 1 1 percent of the blacks in 1970-71, 
For whites^ only 4 percent worked less than 13_ weeks in 
1979-1980, a decline in this category from the 1970-71 level 
of 6 perceni; (a i.ie 3.3). These trends in the white distribution 
indicate a -^cively small decrease in employment among a 
large prrtVoi of the white sample, while the decreasing 
tquall^j /V the black distribution indicates a significant 
relative decrease in emplGymerit among a relatively small 
subsample of blacks. 



Dlstribation oi r-:;^! ^'/etks EFnrlbyed 
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Finally, despite the rough nature of the breakdowns, the 
distribution of employed persons across number of 
employers and total weeks employed categories indicates 
that the relative decline in average annual employment a rid 
growing concentration of periods of not working among 
blav^ks have been accompanied by a relative decrease in turn- 
over among blacks (table 3.4). Here we use the number of 
enipldyers as a nroxy for job turnover: the larger the number 
of employers the greater the presumed level of job tUrridver 
during the year.' 



Table 3-4 

Percentage Distribution of Weeks Worked 
and Number of Jobs Meld for those Employed 
During the Year by Survey Year and Race 
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bNIVERSE: Males, ages 18-21 as of the beginning of the survey year, who were not enroll- 
ed in school, riot in the militar>', arid who were employed at least one week dnring the 
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During 1970-71, more blacks held muUiple jobs while the 
majority of whites held a single job. When we consider the 
number of weeks employed along with the nurribc. of 
employers, we find that more than half of blscks_wuoJierd 
multiple jobs had ler,s than 39 weeks of total employment 
while less than one-third of multiple jobhdldirig whites work- 
ed less than 39 weeks. We can therefore characterize the 
1970-71 patterns of blacks as showing relatively high turn- 
over out of employment with substantial periods of not 
working. Whites, on the other hand, were more likely than 
blacks to hold a single job, and when an employer change 
did occur it was associated with more weeks of annual 
employment than was the case for blacks. 

The 1979-80 figures show whites more likely than they 
were in 1970-71 to hold multiple jobs. Blacks show a major 
ft^vefsal of their earlier pa"ern, being rrtore lHcely^^^^^ 
to have one employer rather than multiple employers during 
the year. Most of the increase in single jobhdldirig among 
blacks is in jobs lasting for fewer than 39 weeks (21 percent 
of blacks held one job for fewer than 39 weeks in 1.979-80 
compared to 4 percent in 1970-71); Whites show ^ a 
modest increase over the decade in the likelihood of having a 
single job lasting less than 39 weeks (9 percent of whites held 
one job for fewer than 39 weeks in 1979-80 compared to 6 
percent in 1970-71). The increase over the decade in multiple 
jobholding among whites appears almost totally in the 394- 
weeks-of-employment category, indicating that the increased 
turnover among whites was accompanied by relatively short 
spells of not working. In summary, although employment 
did decline somewhat among whites over the decade, higher 
job turnover seems to be the major force operating. On the 
other hand the deelirie in black employment oyer the decade 
appears to be associated more with increased instances of 
lengthy periods of joblessness among a growing subsample 
of the black population. 
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Over the decade, the annual number of weeks without 
work has thus Become concentrated among a smaller propor- 
tion of black and white male youth. Blacks rnoved toward 
lower annual employment, both absolutely and relative to 
whites. Further, black employment changed from a 
phenomenon characterized by high turnover out of employ- 
ment to one characterized by low movement into employ- 
ment. 

II. Ihdividiial Regressions 

Using multiple regression techniques, we can examine fur- 
ther the relationship between turnover and employment, 
identify some causes for the decrease in employment dver the 
decade, and look at the persistence of employment from one 
year to the next among Blacks and whites^ I n_brder to por- 
tray changes in employment over the decade more accurate- 
ly, we estimated regression equatjdns for Black and white 
youths, separately in each year. The "dependent variable for 
each of these four equations is the prgp_ortion of a given year 
that a person was employed (the 1970-71 survey year for the 
earlier sample and calendar year 1979 for the later sample). 
The explanatory variables Used were marital status, educa- 
tional attainment, age, Sbuth/ridn -South residence, 
SMSA/non-SMSA residence, number of employers during 
the year, and weeks employed in the previous year (see table 
3.5 for definitions of the variables used). Three ^well- 
documented trendSi decreasing marriage and residence in the 
South and increased residence in SMSAs among blacks 
relative to whites, were expected t£ contribute to the 
divergence, in black and white employment.*^ Although age 
and educational attainment were expected to affect employ- 
ment positively, relative trends in these variables ?.nd their 
effects are not as well understood. 
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Table 3 J 

Variable List for Employment Regressions 

WKEMPRj Proportion of year t employed (for earlier observation 
t= survey year 1970-71; for later observation t = , calen- 
dar year 1979). 

MARRIED Equals 1, if respondent was married cn both surveys 
considered (1970 and 1971, for the earlier observation; 
1979 and 1980, for the later observation); 6 otherwise. 

Equals 1 if respondent was 20 or 21; 0 otherwise. 

Equals 1 if respondent was living in the_ South on both 
survey dates considered (1970 and 1971 for earlier 
observation and 1979 and 1980 for the later bbserva- 
tibh); 0 otherwise. 

Equals 1, if the respondent had I employer during year 
t; 0 otherwise. 

Equals 1, if the respondent had 2 employers during year 
t: b otherwise. 

Equals 1, if the respondent had 3+ employers during 
year t; 0 otherwise. 

Equals 1, if the respondent had completed 12^ years of 
schbblirig; 0 btherwise. 

lEquals if the respondent resided in an SMSA on both 
survey dates considered (1970 and 1971, fbr the earlier 
observation; 1979 and 1980, fbr the later bbservatibh); 0 
btherwise. 

We fbeus mainly oh the relationship bet7/een number of 
employers and total employment, which serves as bur Jest of 
the turnovei hypothesis: a negative relationship indicates 
that reduced employment resuLts frorn employer changes and 
the higher the number of employers, the lower employment 
is likely to be. The alternative to the turnover hypothesis is 
that the lack of emrlbymerit among blacks stems more from 
severe stagrmtion among a subsample of blacks. In this case, 
employment will not be related to turnover. Further levels of 
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eitiployment may be highly correlated Jrbm one year to the 
next, so we add lagged eitiployment to test for a difference 
« between blacks and whites in the persistence of employment 
from one year to the next. 

The sample means in table 3.6 show that the meriibers of 
the white sainple were employed an average of 86 percent of 
the 1970-71 survey year, and the members of the black sam- 
ple were employed an average of 77 percent, Sample means 
in table 3.7 reveal that for calendar 1979 the white sample 
was on average employed 88 percent of the time, i.e., more 
than in 1970-71, while the figure for the black sample had 
fallen to an average of 70 percent of the year. Changes in the 
sample means of the predictor variables and their effects 
may partially explain this divergence in black and white male 
employinerit.'^ 

The large relative decline over the decade in the prdpbrtibn 
of the black sample who were married contributed to the 
divergence in employment. The married portion of the wjiite 
sample fell from 41 percent in 1970-71 to 21 percent in 1979; 
for blacks the fig'ire declined from 29 percent in 1970-71 to 6 
percent in 1979. Tht effect of marital status on enapldyriient 
is positive and substantial for both blacks and whites in 
1970-71, and this effect increased by about the same percent- 
age for both groups over the decade. 

The movement of blacks from the South also contributed 
to a divergence in black and white employment over jhe 
decade. The propbrtibri bf blacks living in the South declined 
over the decade relative to whites. The positive effect on 
eiriplbyment for blacks of living in the South increased alsb 
relative tb that fbr whites over the decade, thus, although 
blacks m the South had higher ernplbyment in both 1970-71 
and 1979, the increased effect of living in the South and the 
decline in the prbportion bf blacks living there contributed to 
the divergence in employment over the decade 
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Although in 1979 blacks were still substantially less likely 
than whites to finish high school, the proportion of those 
who did rose over the decade. The estimated effect of high 
school graduation on emplbyment is igenerally positive 
(although it is statistically insignificant fOT blacks) and con- 
verges for blacks and whites over the decade, thus, changes 
in the distribution and effects of education, if anything, con- 
tributed to a convergence in black and white employment. 

the black sample, younger on average than the white sam- 
ple in 1970-71 , had the same average age in 1979. In 1970-71 , 
the effect of age on employment v,' i positive for whites and 
insignificant for blacks. In 1979, it was more strbngly 
positive for blacks than for whites, these findinjgs indicate 
that over the decade, the trends in bbtji the age distribution 
and age effects acted to decrease the employment difference 
between blacks and whites. 

The grbwihg representation of blacks relative to whites in 
SMSAs contributed marginally to the divergence in empl^^^ 
merit over the decade, the proportion of both samples living 
in SMSi\s fell over the decade, but the faJ vas greater for 
whites, yielding a slight decrease in the relative represehta^ 
tibri of blacks. In both 1970-71 and 1979 residence in an 
SMSA had a pbsitive effect bri emplbyment fbr whites and a 
negative effect on emplbyment for blacks; further, the ef 
fecLS increased sligntly over the decade. 

Turnover, as measured by the riuriiber bf employers dur- 
ing the year, decreased markedly over the decade among 
blacks but reriiairied relatr'ely Unchanged among whites. The 
percentage of blacks not working at i-^l I duririg the year rose 
from 4 percent in 1970-71 toll percent in 1979. Only j per- 
cent bf whites did riot work at all in 1970-71 , and that low 
figure also prevailed in 1979. Multi^ple job hbldirig iricreas 
slightly over the decade among whites (from 38 percent of 
the white sariiple in 1970-71 to 43 percent in 1979) and 
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decreased substahtially among blacks (from 51 percent 6\ the 
black sample in 1970-71 to 32 percent in 1979). 

The regression results for 1970-71 reveal for whites a 
statistically significant negative relationship between the 
number of employers and ernploymerit (based on pairwise 
t-tests of the differenee between the estimated coefficients on 
EMl, EM2, and EM3). White workers who had two 
employers during the year were employed five weeks less on 
average than those with a single erhployer during the year, 
and those with three or more employers were working 13 
v\ ?eks less on average than those with two employers. 
Altiu h the relationship among blacks is not as striking, it 
is deiuiitely negative. Annual employment among blacks 
with one employer and those with three or rndre ernplbyers 
was almost identical to that of whites; Blacks with tvVo 
employers had much less employment than whites in the 
same category. Blacks i two erriployers experienced 13 
less weeks of employmcnE and those with three or more 
employers 10 weeks less employment than those with a single 
ernpldyer. These results indicate that in 1970-71 the lower 
number of weeks of erhployrhent arhbhg blacks resulted 
from: (1) their somewhat greater representation among 
those with no employment during the year and^ (2) higher 
average turnover among the : mpldyed together with a 
stronger negative relationship between turnover and employ- 
ment. 

In the 1979 estim?^tes, the positions of blacks and whites 
with regard to turnover are reversed. Blacks move to a posi- 
tion of less turnover than whites, and the proportion of 
blacks not working during the year increases greatly relative 
to whites. In addition, the relationship between number of 
employers and total employment is only weakly negative 
among whites and totally absent for blacks, black workers 
with three or more employers expei iencing slightly more tirhe 
employed than those with fewer employers. In 1979, 
therefore, the reduced employment among blacks results 
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from a much larger proportidn of the black than the white 
sample having had no job during ^he year, blacks having 
fewer employers on average and less employm among 
those with just one or two employers during the 

As a crude test of whether employment levels are more 
persistenr-^mdng blacks or whites, we added employment in 
the previous year, WKEMPRt.i, to the regression equation, 
and the results are shown as Regression II in tables 3.6 and 
3.7. The size of the estimated coefficient on this variable in- 
dicates the extent of the relationship between levels of 
employrnent in subsequent years. In 1970-7 Ijhe coefficiert 
is smaller for whites than for blacks, but in 1979 the opposite 
is true. Although the differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant in either case, they indicate a change in the relative size 
of the measures. Thus, as the ernplbymeht distributibri dur- 
ing the year tor blacks has become more birhbdal, the per- 
sistence in these levels from year to year has increased for 
blacks relative tb whites. 

iii. Conclusion 

This paper addressed the question of whe^^^ei Tne relative 
decline in employment and the relative concentration of 
jbblessriess among b \ youth during the 1970s was 
associated with a re' a increase in movement but bf 
employment or^ alu yr-vy, with a relative decn ase in 
turnover but bf uriewiplby: .erit, which would indicate in- 
creasing stagnation. Wc found su, rrt for the latter: 

Average annual emplbyment ambng black:^ is increasirigly 
b?^ing determined by a subgroup with little or no empibyrient 
experience, bbserving a sample of ciyijian males age 18-21 
whb were ribt ehrblled in school in 1971, and a sirnilar sarn- 
pie'^in 1979, we found that 'iruiual_ emplbyment decreased 
over the decade for blacks, job mobility a^so decre;^.sed 
dr istically. And while Ibwer employment experienced in 
1970-71 was positively related tb the number bf erriplbyers 
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the individual had during the year (an indieatibh of 
turnover), this relationship was much weaker for whites and 
totally absent for blacks in 1979. Further, there was a 
relative Increase over the uecade for blacks in the extent to 
which high or low ernployrnent in one year predicts high or 
low employment in the next year. 

It was beyond the scope of this study to con- 'Cler specific 
policies to address the deterioiation in black employment 
patterns over the 1970s. We have shown, however, that the 
growth in joblessness arndn^ yjuiig black males, both ab- 
solutely and relative to that foo'oung white males, rriUst not 
be treated as an aggregate, or maricet, phenomenon for pur- 
poses of policy fdrmulation. Rather, the problems are 
specific to that growing subgroup Of blacks being chronically 
excluded from ernployrnent. If the pligh^bf these ybUrig 
black rriales is to be improved, the problems must be iden- 
tified and addressed directly. 



NOTES 

r For a review of ine » terature on the divcigence in black nd A'hite 
unemployment rates over the last three decades see Marc and Wms.iip 
(1980) Oth5r examples of empirical work on the divergence \a 
unemployment rates over the j970iare: jden (1980), pp. 10^15; Bowers 
(1979). pp. 4-19; Newman (r9'79), pp. 19-27. 

2 For excellent studies of the differing and changing distributic^oi 
unemployment for Dlacks and whites, see Clark and Summers (.979); 
Lerman, Barnow, and fVfoss (1979); and Levy (1980). 

3 For an example of .his view, see the comments by Robert Hall **ollow- 
ing ClarK and Summers .1979); Hall (1970>; and Hail (1972). 

4. See: Clark and Summers (1979) and Levy (1986) for examples of this 
view: 
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"5. There are u large number oi* missing /alues in the NLS youth data on 
those variables used to designate periods in an individuars work history 
iis either nnemployed or oui-of-iabor force time. Further, the missing 
vaiues are concentrated among those p«:r.,bns with relat'veiy long periods 
oMt of work. The situation is serious enough to bias downwar:- an 
unemployment mcasur'j based oh the work history. Fov this reasbh the 
labor force determination is ignored and tirne of employment is used; 

6. It is possible that the relative increase in itnlitary enlistment and school 
chroUriient arnbrig blacks has to a gro ving extent over the decade rernov- 
ed the rnbst able persbris frbrn thu' black laDOi force and fror -jr sample 
of blacks. This would lead to a decrease in the empioyabilit. -f our sam- 
ple over the decade relative to the entire black population and rciative to 
the white sample and, thereby, bias our results. Th*.^ comparison of sam- 
ple and population characteristics indicates that this effect on our results 
i:, m;nor: 

7: The CPS unemployment rates for white fna!es_25-54 in the moual 
month ""Oi'the Nl,S surveys were 3.7 percent in 1971 arid 4,3 percent in 
1980. The average monthly CPS uriemployrherit rates fbr the rribriths 
covered by the work hiztory data were 3.5 percent iri 1970-71 and 3.6 per- 
cent in 1979-80. 

8, Amc/g th^: entire ybuth pbpulatibh there has been a defimte 
divergc^-ce in the eriiplbyrhenl bf blacks and whites. iMs due in jarge part 
to a relative increase iri black school enrollinent and miihary enlistment. 
Hbwever, ariy trends we find are net o^the effects of increasing enroll- 
^lerit arid enlistment since we have sampled only nonenrolled, civilian 
ma^cs. 

9, We recognize the number of employ, rs is certainly not a perfect 
ni asnre of turnover; it considers only movements in and out bf emplby- 
ment and measures these movements with substaiitial variarice sirice per- 
sons with one employer during ihe year coiild have had fr^;:.-^. zerb (if they 
held the job for the entire ^'ear^ b two trarisitibris (if the\ fbcad arid lost 
th.T 'ob during the course c. the year). These prbblerris n 'withsianding, 
the nurnber bf emplbyers dbes 'ridicate the number of pe riods of job 
i^^arch dkiirig the year. 

10, THcie arc ^-rtalrily other factors wh[ch mjght welt have contributed 
tb the du^rgcnce in employment over the decade; among the most im- 
pbrtarit is the availability of unearned income and central city residence. 
Preliminary regressions using these variables did not yield significant 
results. The employment patterns of blacks in central cities were nbt 
significantly different from those of nonccnt al city residents bf SMSAs» 
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although the concentration of blacks in central cities iricreascd over the 
decade; Although positive trends in unearned ihccrrie have been put 
forth as important expiariatibns of declining black employrrient, we 
found r. evidence of this in preiirninary regressions. However, the large 
number of missing values oh this variable reduced the sample sizes great- 
ly and prevented generalizati n from our results: 

11. The assessrrierit of the impact of the predictors on the black/white 
erripldyrneht differential will center on Regression I of tables 3.6 and 3.7. 
Table 3. Q includes the regression results for 1970-71 for the white and 
black samples, respectively, and table 3:7 presents the results for w^ ' ss 
and blacks in 1975: Regression ii or; these tables includes WKEMP»- 4 
as an explanatory variable: This variable is certainly correlated with 
scine if not all of the other regressd s since to sorhe ex ent factcrs predic- 
ting high (low) employment in one >^ar will predict h'gh (low) eitiploy- 
ment the next year; '.hus its. inclusion would cdmHicat , bur discussion of 
the trends in the effects of the other regressbrs. 

12. To determine che cbhtributibh bf a gi>-ei;i variable to the divergence in 
black and vy^hite erriplDyrrieht bver the decade we use ^variant of the pro 
cedure used to decbnipbse the difference in sample means into the por- 
tidn due tb (1) the differenc -n intercept terms, (2) the difference in sam- 
ple distributibhs across values for the explanatory variables^ (3) dif- 
ferences in ihe effects of the explanatory variables, and (4) the interac- 
tion of differences »t t^ffects and differences in dist'iDuti^ .s._For an ex- 
planation this pr -edure see: Al'Kauser and Wigler <i972), arid, a 
companion -^irce, lams and Thornton (1975?. Hovvever, ihsteau of sum- 
ming across al variabtcb get the total cortributibh bf (J) - (4) tb the 
dii(ercnce in saraple means, vvw jum across the effects above to get the 
to: ^ contrmitio- of each variable tb the difference in sa;f:pie n'-nn*^ of 
thp impendent variable. 
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Chapter 4 
Choices in Education 

Michael £. Boms 
and 

Susan A. Carpenter 

As school students advance througn the educatidnal 
system, ihey must make a variety of important decisions 
which will affect the rest of tlieir lives, /"^rribng these deci- 
sio IS are (1) to drop nut of school without completing the 
12th grade, (2) to reenter and try to compile high school if 
they have dropped out, i:nd (3) to go directly from the 12th 
grade on to college. Here we will study all three decisions and 
the factors that seem to influence these decisions. Ail of 
these decisions can radically influence the student's future 
occupation earning ability, and even social dass. For this 
reason, inequality in education tdd?y may lead to continuing 
inequality in the labor market for years to ccme. To 
tent that this country s^ts equal opportunity in / 
market as a goal, it must first make equa' quantity i. 
ty of education a priority. 

National statistics show that as a group, blacks and 
Hispanics complete fewer years of schddhng than, whites. 
Many government programs, such ar income transj^rs, aid 
to education, and tax laws can affeci the quantity and quali- 
ty of schocHng youth geic. In order to estimate the effects of 
such programs^ however, we must first determine whether 
current inequalities are due to race and ethr/jity per se, or 
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due to other charactcii r'rs .vh^ch crc correlated with race 
and ethnicity. Such . > ; . erisiicjr may 'n iude pprental 
education, beln^ in :a .\ iiviag witU ? -in^.l*^. parent, and 
such schooling charactt^ris:' :s as ^'^t stud:^nMeac;icr ncio. 
Any of these characteristics^ a-one t:* combina')oa, cai: in- 
fluence the number ef years o: schroJing cdriiplcLed. We will 
exarnine all of these charactern-tjcs, and many mere, to 
deterrriihe how to rndst e(''ectively attack the problem of 
educational inequality. 

The decisions to drop out or go on to college have beeii 
studied extensively elsewhere, while returning to school has 
received relatively little attention. This studyr however, dif- 
fers from previous ones by drawing dn_th^.^l 979 arid 1980 
NLS data. These longitudinal data permit measurement of 
attitudes and other characteristics prior to the decision in 
^'•der to predict subsequent behavior. Grc^s-sectiorial 
aiialyses cariridt permit this type of prior measurement. This 
study also makes use of iafdrri:ic^tidr gathered directly from 
the schools attended by the respon^^ ^ats, and thus it takes iri- 
td account bdth the schdol environment variables and the in- 
dividua! characteristics of students, whereas mdst previous 
exarninatidp^ Jf dropping out and going on to college h?ive 
had only one or the other df these. This data set is national, 
permitting more general conclusions to be drawri, as dppds- 
ed td many previous studies which are at the state, city or 
even individual schddl level. Fdarth, schooU background 
and attitudiHcil variables ho^ previously available td research- 
ers are cdritairied in thil very large data set. Finaiiy, these 
data are also quite reeerit, which is impdrtarit because ag- 
gregate statistics indicate ah incr ase in dropout rates natidn- 
wide arid increasing college enrollment by women and 
minorities which would ndt be reflected iri earlier stisdies. 
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I. Dropping Bnt 

Bet reen the Spring of 1979 and the Spring of l?8b, ap- 
proximately 220,000 youth born from 1957 to 1964 left 
school v UhdUt cdrnpleting the 12th grade. ^ They represen; 
5.1 percer* of all young people in this age group who were 
tiiroUed beiow the college level. The first column of table 4.1 
indicates the drdpoUt rates during this year's period^ for 
various groups of the 15,230,000 young people enrolled in 
Spring 1979. Substantially above average dropout raies are 
found for the following groups: Hispanics; youth who had a 
child during the year; youth from households with low 
parei:tal education; youth who lived in single parent 
households when they were 14 years old; youth who were 
unemployed at the 1979 interview; youth who did riot 'ixpect 
to go on to college; youth who could not state a curriculum; 
those who were dissatisfied with school and young people 
below grade level by two years or more, 

A number of factors have been found to be related to 
drdppirig out of school/ Minorities and males have higher 
dropout rates in the aggregate data.^ Other characteristics 
found to be associated with increased dropping but are: iri- 
creased age (Watsdri 1976); lower sociceconomicstatu'^ as 
neasured by parental educati^bri (Mas rs 1969, Rumbe ger 
i981, W itson 19761 and a measure of reading material in the 
home (McNally 1977, Rumberger_19Sl); living In the South 
(Nam, Rhodes and Herriott 1968); living in a rU^al irea 
(Cdnlisk 1969); Mvtng :.i a single rarent hausehpld 
(Bachman, Green and WtrtaiK^ri 1971, S_h.-w 1979" having a 
larger number of siblings (Bachman, Green, and Wiitaner. 
1971,_Rumbergcr 1981, Chaw i97^, Watson i97(^); and being 
non-eatholic (Nam, Rhpoes hj^a i-^erriot+ ^9c8) Also, 
Rumberger (1981) found that less knowle ige oi tl.e world of 
wdrk (an iritelligence proxy), educationai c vpectations, being 
married, living in an SM3A, arid a lo-ver lojal unemploy- 
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Father in Home al Age 14 
Yes 




Intend to Work al Age 35 



Yes 4.3 

No 3:6 

Not Available 11.3 

intend to Join Militai] 

Yes 16:5 

No l.' 

liiteiid id Marry Witiilii 
5 Years • Female 

Yes ■ 8.:. 

No 3.0 

intend to Marry Wiilii;: 
5.teari-Male 

Yes 7.8 

No 6:0 



ilesidence in ai^ SMSA 

Yes 5.2 
No 'i-S 



e:i39 1.85+ M19 

m -3.94" -0,13 

mi w m 

W -6?'* ■O.Ol^ 

o.oi: 114 ; -o.ooi 

0,241 2,31* 0.01? 



0.180 2.24* 0.013 

0,212 2.52" 0.(115 
0:127 1:78 + 0.1 
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Characteristic* 



Mean 
Dropout 
^ate 



MaximUni 
LikeUhood 
EsHihate 



ErnplbYrnyiLStatus 
at 1979 Interview 
Employed 
UnemplbYed 
but of labor »orce 

Expects to Attend College 
Yes 
No 

High School Curriculurh 
General 

College preparatory 
Vocational 

Curriculurn not available 

School Satisfaction 
Satisfied 
Unsatisfied 

Two or More Years Behind 
Modal Grade 
Yes 
No 



4.4 
9:1 
4.5 

i.7 
9.4 

6.5 
i:2 
5.5 
19.4 



5:3 

i.o 



-0.480 



'0.353 
^.109 
0.384 

-0.339 



e.286 



t-value 



Partial Derivative 
Evaluated 
at Means 



0.013 0.17 
0.261 3.31** 



-6.39* 



-3.55** 
'1.25 
3:29** 

^.42** 



3.56'* 



0.001 
0.019 



-G.034 



-0.025 
-0.008 
e.027 

-0.024 



0.020 



n 

o 



3- 

tn 



O 
3 



student- 1 eacner Katio 



Less than 15 


2.1 








15 


3.5 


6:130 


6.52 


0.009 


16 


4.4 


0.338 


1.55 


0.024 


17 


3.2 


-0.014 


-0.06 


-0.001 


18 


3.3 


0.258 


1.35 


o.i;i8 


19 


5.8 


0.398 


2.20* 


0.028 


20 


6.3 


0.452 


2.36* 


0.032 


21 


4.3 


0.392 


2.18* 


0.028 


22 


8.2 


0.582 


3.03** 


0.042 


23 


6.3 


0.475 


2.30* 


0.034 


24 or move 


7.7 


0.530 


2.99** 


6.038 


Not available 


5.4 


0.419 


2.66** 


0.030 


Mean 


5.1 








Constant 




-3.676 


-7.54** 


-6.263 



2 times log HkeHhood ntio 565.518 

N ; 5165 

UNIVERSE: Respondents age 14-21 on January 1, '979 who were enrolled in primary or secondary school at survey date 1979 or May 1, !979» 
whichever was earlier. 

a: The values enterfng the intercept wei c being v. Stw./ir)t having a child between interviewSj_faJhLer's_edu_cAtip_nal_^^ than ! 2 years, 

family income in 1978 above pov , ' »vel, ma't'^ t^. t^^d father In home at age 14, not intending to work at age 35. no_tJntcn< hng^ to join the 
riiilitary. riot iriteridirig to marry ' year liv .ig Outside Of an SMSA» being 00? of-the labor markef at the time of the 1979 interview, not 

expecting to attend cbllegc, em erieral aigK schop' ci'.iTiculum iri 1979. dissaiisficd with school. nOt being two or me re years behind 

grade jevel« and being enrolled . i ooi with a student/tcacHer ratio of I.'ss than 16. 
+ Significant ai }^ = . 10 
•Significant at P ^ .05 
••Significant at P= ,01 
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rrient rate (which may reflect the opportunity costs of re- 
maining in school) increase the probability of dropping out. 
Bachman, Green and Wirtanen (1971) and Rumberger (1981) 
both found that individuals vvho were more internal (felt 
they had control over their own affairs) had lower dropout 
rates than tlipse who feUjheir lives were externally controll- 
ed. Finally, McNally (1977) found lower dropout rates for 
t^ose youth who were employed: 

Attitudes towc: i school were related to the prdbabiiity of 
leaviiig in Bachman, Green and Wirtanen (1971);' They also 
found that students behind grade level and blacks attending 
segregated schools had higher probabilities of dropping out. 
McNally (1977) found a positive relationship between 
student-teacher ratios and dropping out for blacks and be- 
tween the dropout rate and being behind grade level iii 
school. Curriculum might also be expected to affect dropout 
rates- those students having specific goals as evidenced by 
participation in vocational or college preparatory programs 
might be less likely to drop out, although McNally (1977) did 
not find a significant relationship when looking only at par- 
ticipation in vocational education. 

In addition, the NLS provides school, background and at- 
titudinal variables which can be hypothesized to affect the 
probability of dropping out of school and which are not con- 
tained in other studies. Receipt of remedial English or 
mathematics training could be expected to indicate a prob- 
lem in school and consequently to be associated with higher 
dropout rates among those students who have received these 
services. Students in smaller schools, private schools and 
those from areas where greater expenditures on ed'ucation 
were made from governrrierit funds were hypothesized to 
have lower dropout rates because of the additional attenUdn 
and resources which would be provided to them. Those 
young persons who had moved in the preceding year were 
thought to be more prune to dropping out because they lack- 
ed roots in their new schools. Second generation Americans 
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possibly lack the Home sUppibrt for staying in school 
although the pressures to "Americanize" jnay counteract 
this. Those who attend religious services more Treqaently 
were expected to stay in school. Students who do not view 
the labor force as their prime goa[(i.e., said they would not 
b^ working at age 35), those intending to join the military, 
and those who are rriarried or intend to marry within five 
years, all were felt to be more iikely to drop out of high 
school. Finally, those students whose 1979 family income 
was below the poverty level, as defined in the Current 
Population Survey, can be expected to have higher dropout 
rates due to their greater financial need. 

Fmdwfis 

The dependent variable for analysis was defined as 
whether or not youth who were 14-22 and enrolled below the 
college level when interviewed in 1979 had dropped out of 
school without completing the 12th grade when interviewed 
in 1980. All of the independent variables discussed above 
were included in the model. Using their values as of Spring 
1979 unless otherwise noted. The data were run using both 
ordinary least squares and probit analysis and the results are 
presented in table 4.1.^ 

Many of the variables previously found to lead to drop- 
ping out were significant in this analysis too. Exceptions 
were number of siblings, parental nativity, availability of 
reading materials in the home at age 14, religion^ extent of 
internality/externality, region of the country, residence in a 
rural area, the local un^employment rate, local government 
spending per student, an"^ the degree of segregation in the 
school.^ 

After controlling for the other variables, it is found that 
black youth have an approximately 2.5 percentage point 
lower probability of dropping bUt of school.' Each addi- 
tional year of age increases the dropout probability by about 



1 percentage point arid those youth who have had a child be- 
tween the interviews have a dropout probability 6 percentage 
points higher than those who did not. Family background [$ 
important, in that coming from a hdusehdld where the father 
did not complete the 12th grade'^ Increases the drbpdut 
probability by nearly 3 percentage points. Those whose fami- 
ly incomes in 1978 were below the poverty line had a 1 
percentage point higher probability of dropping but of 
school and those whose rnothers were not 'in the household at 
age 14 had about a 2 percentage point higher probability of 
leaving school. Those youth with more regular religious at- 
tendance were less likely to be dropouts. Also, youth having 
less knowledge of the labor market (a parUal proxy for 
ability— see Parnes and Kohen 1975) had higher probabilities 
of dropping out by up to 4 percentage points. 

Intentions; for the futiire are also important correlates of 
dropping out of school. Those who intend to work at age 35 
are about 1 .5 percentage points more Hkejy t^ stay in school, 
as are those who do not intend to join the military. Similar 
increases in :he probability of remaining in school occurred 
among those youth who did not intend to rriarry within fi 
years. A substantially lower dropout rate (a reduction of 
nearly 3.5 percentage points) was found for those who ex- 
pected to attend college. Similarly, dropout rates about ^2 
percentage points lower were found for students enrolled in 
college preparatory curricula as opposed to general cur- 
ricula, for students who were satisfied with schbbl, arid for 
those whb were riot two or more years behind modal grade; 
Student^ in schools with higher studerit-teacher ratios were 
more likely to be dropouts than those^ in schools with 
student-teacher ratios less than 15, although the relationship 
was riot linear. Finally, thbse ybuth who were unemployed at 
the time of the 1979 iriterview had higher drbpbut rates thari 
thbse who were but of the labor force or employed. 
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11. Dropouts Returning to School"' 

Between SpMng 1979 and 1980, approxirnalely 8 percent, 
or about 289,u00, of the 14-22'year-olds who had dropped 
out of high school returned. One would hypothesize that the 
same variables which lead to dropping out of school would 
influence the decision to return to school, but that the signs 
on the variables would be in the opposite direction. For in- 
stance, students with high educational expectations after 
dropping out would be more likely to return to school.'^ 
Thus, the independent variables used in the analysis included 
all those in the equations for dropping out of school.'' The 
dependent variable was whether or not nonenrblled ybUth 
age 14-22, who had not received a high school diploma or 
GED when interviewed in 1979, were enrolled when inter- 
viewed in 1980. Again, ordinary least squares and probit 
analyses were conducted. 

Findings 

Only a few factors influence the return to school (table 
4.2). Older ydUth were less likely to return: each additional 
year of age decreased the probability by 2 percentage points. 
Those youth expecting to attencrc<^|lege were more likely tb 
return— this increased the probaoility by 6 percentage 
points — as were never married youth, 3 points. Finally, 
youth living in counties where local government expenditures 
per student were over $975 were more likely to return than 
youth from schools where less was spent oh the schools. 
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"of Returig 



Cl iiracteristic 

Local Gove wiit Spending 
on Edocaiion per Slndenl 

in Coyntj 
ci vm : 

$750 -P 

\m-im 

JII50-$1249 
$1258 or more 



• - -1* 

t-vie at Mcani _ n 

■ ft 

(/) 

D 

a 
e 

0 

0 
3 



j;3 
3.3 


0,123 


0.53 


m 


9.6 


0:629 


3:16" 


0,043 


9.2 


0,1 


2.21' 


0.034 


ly 


0,812 


3.18" 


e:i 


8.3 


0:531 
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in. Going Directly to College 

or the 3,190,000 youth enrolled in the 12th grade in the 
Spring of 1979, 48 percent were enrolled in college a year 
later. The same variables which influence dropping out of 
high schcol apparently also influence the decision to go 
directly to college. Race (Kdlstad 1979), sex (Robei^shaw 
and Wolfle 1980) and age (Rumberger 1981) have been 
found to be important variables. Parental education has 
been found to be positively correlated with cdljege atten- 
dance in almost all studies (Bachman, Green, and Wirtanen 
1971; Christensen, Melder and Weisbrod 1975). Likewise, 
Kolstad (1979), Robertshaw and Woine (1980), and 
Rumberger (1981) all found that number of siblings, educa- 
tional expectations and a measiire of academic ability in- 
fluence enrollment in college. Kolstad ([979) also found that 
hi^h school curriculum was important. Robertshaw and 
Wolfle (1980) found a rUral background to lead to lower 
enrollment and Rumberger (1980 found a positive correla- 
tion with the reading materials index, living in the South, 
local uriemploymerit rates, marital status^ having a child, 
and, for Hispanics, living in a central city. Bachman, Green 
arid Wirtanen (1971) found lower college attendance among 
those youth who had failed brie or rridre times in school, had 
negative attitudes toward school, came from broken homes, 
were ridri-Jevvs, or were blacks in racially segregated schools; 

In addition to including all the above variables, we 
hypothesize that the other variables used in the previous 
analyses will also apply to college decisionmaking^ For ex- 
ample, the student-teacher ratio in high school should be a 
predictor on the basis that those studerits cdming frdm high 
schools with lower student-teacher ratios are more likely to 
be acaaemically prepared to go on to college. Receipt of 
remedial English or rriatherriatics trairiirig cdUld be expected 
to indicate poor academic preparation and, therefore^ lower 
the rate df college attendance. Coming from a household in 
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poverty diiririg 1978 should indicate financial hardship 
which limits college attendance. Finally, youth who are not 
ih the labor force, who plan to work at age 35 and who do 
not plan to join the military (those presumably more com- 
mitted to school than work) would be Expected to have 
higher percentages going directly to college than would other 
youth. 

Findings 

Our analysis of the deterrhinants of moving directly from 
the 12th grade on_ to college showed that most of the 
variables were significant (see table 4.3). Much higher prob- 
abilities of moving from the 12th grade to college were found 
for older students (about 10 percentage points with each year 
of age); for those whose fathers attended college (19 to 26 
points higher); and for females (8 to 1 1 points). Those 
students who thought they had more control over their en- 
vironments, those who did riot intend to marry within five 
years as compared with those with such interitibris, arid those 
who attended religious services more often also were more 
likely to move directly to college." 

Also more likely to go on directly to college we e more 
able students, where ability is shown by knowledge of the 
labor market (up to 25 points); those not two or more years 
behind modal grade (33 points) arid riot having taken 
remedial education (18 points); those in college preparatory 
curricula (28 pomts above those in general programs and 38 
points above those in vocational curricula); those from 
schools with 1,000-1,749 students, and of course those youth 
who said they expectd to attend college when in the 12th 
grade, finally, we found that minorities who attend 
predominately white schools (i.e., less than 10 percent 
minority student bodies), were substantially less likely to at- 
tend college during the following year. 
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Characteristic^ 



Mean Rate of 
Gning to 
College 



Maximum 
hlkelihood 
Estimate 



Partial Derivative 
* Evaluated 
t'Value at Means 
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3 
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Father Born Outside 
the United States 
Yes 
No 

Frequency of Religious Attendance 

Knowledge of the World 
of Work Score 

Rotter Score 

Intend to Work at Age 35 : 
Yes 
No 

Not available 

intend to Marry Within 
^ Years - Female 
Yes 
No 

Intend to Marry Within 
5 years - Male 
Yes 
No 



60.3 
46.9 



49,3 
40.8 
40.3 



43.9 
48.9 



31.4 
51.4 



0.163 

0.006 

0.067 
-0.091 

0.258 
0.103 

-0.383 
-0:307 

1 Q . 



0.60 

3.46** 

2.28* 
-3:43** 

1.67t 
0.40 

=2.68** 
-l.89t 



0.062 

0.002 

0.025 
-0.035 

0.098 
0.039 

-0,146 
-0.117 
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Expects to Attend College 
Yes 
No 

High School Ciifricuium 
General 

College preparatory 
Vocational 

Curriculum not avaiiable 

Two or More Years Behind 
Modal Grade 
Yes 
No 

Refnediai Education Received 
Yes 
No 

Not available 

Student-Teacher Ratio 
Less than 15 
15 
16 
17 

is :x 

19 ' 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 or more 
Not available 



68.7 
8.2 

49.6 
81.4 
13.7 
18.4 



14.4 
49.7 

24.0 

52:5 
46.7 

41:9 
40.9 
43.9 
52.0 
57.2 
42:0 
54.9 
50.6 
52.0 
44.2 
46.4 
44.2 



1.446 



0:741 
-1.39 
-0.670 



-0.875 

-0.465 
-0.052 



-0.504 
-0:511 
-0.199 
-0.086 
-0:425 
-0.357 
-0.409 
-0:346 
-0.491 
0.022 
0.131 



11.27* 



6.19** 

=0.253 
-2.31* 



-3.10** 

>2:95** 
-0.3^ 



-1.54 
-1.661 
-0.72 
-0.32 

-i.7it 

= 1.26 
-T.56 
-1.14 
= 1.61 
0:09 
0.38 



0,556 



0,282 
-1.56-0,096 
-0,255 



-OJ33 

-0:i77 
-0:020 



-0.192 
-0.194 
-0.076 
-0.033 
=0.161 
-0.136 
-0.156 
=0.131 
-0.187 
0.009 
0.050 
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Characteristic^ 



Mean Rate of 
Going to 
College 



Maximum 
Likeiihood 
Estimate 



Schpbl Size 
1-999 students 
1000-1749 students 
More than 1750 students 
Not available 

Siinority Status of_ 
Respondent and Percentage 
of Minority Students 
in School 
Minority respondent, 

school less than 
_ 10 percent rhiribrities 
Mindfity respondent, 
school 10-50 percent 
_ rhiribrities 
Minority respondent, 
school more than 
50 percent rhiribrities 
White respondent, 
school less than 
10 percerit nliribrities 



41.6 
54 A 
50.2 
43.8 



29.0 



46.2 



45:3 



45:7 



=0.012 
0.358 

=0.441 



i.285 
0.900 
0.795 



t'Value 



Partial Derivative 
Evaluated 
at Means 



-0.08 
2:42* 

= 1.33 



-0.005 
0.136 

-0.168 



3 



o 

3 



3.17^ 



2.02* 



0.488 



0.342 



0.302 
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White respondent, 

school more than _ _ ^ 

10 percent minorities 52:1 0.803 2.01* . 0.305 

Not available 47.4 0.948 2.32* I e;360 

Constant -5^206 -2.87** ^1.987 

Mean 47.5 
2 Times Log Likelihood Ratio 536.339 
N 9 71 . . 

UNIVERSE: Respondents age 14-21 on January 1, 1979 who were enroUed in primary or secondary school at survey date 1979. or May 1. 1979. 

whichever was earlier: 

a The values emering the jntercept were being female, mother and father born in the U.S.. father's educational atlamment more than 12 y^rs 
famUy income in 1978 above poverty level, not intending to marry within five years, not expecting to attend college, enrolled m general high 
school curriculum in 1979. not being two or more year« behind grade level, did not receive remedial education, and bemg enrolled m < school 
with a student/teacher ratio of less than 15: 
tSignificant at P = ,10 
•Significant at P_= :05 
••Significant at P = :01 
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Several variables which were not statistically significant 
were: race; unemployment status of the youth and local 
urierriplbyment rate; nUrnber of siblings; absence of a parent 
when growing up; and school satisfaction, type and funding 
level. These variables appear to indicate that financial con- 
straints and school resources are relatively unimportant in 
determining who goes on to college when other variables are 
controlled. 

IV. Conclusions and Policy Implications 

Several coriclusidris may be drawn frbrri these findings. 
First, in aggregate, black and Hisj3anic youth have higher 
dropout rates and lower probabiHties of moving from high 
school directly to college than do whites. To the extent that 
these educational decisions affect subsequent labor market 
success, we can expect continuing racial inequality. 

These racial differences in schooling decisions, however, 
appear due to factors other than race arid ethriicity. Wheri 
other factors are controlled, black youth are less likely than 
whites to drop out of school, arid minority youth are just as 
likely to move on to college from the 12th grade as are white 
young people. Apparently, other variables that correlate 
with race arid ethriicity lead miiiorities to their '/negative" 
educational behavior. Farriily backgrburid variables cbr- 
related with minority status which affect schooling decisions 
include lower education of father, for both blacks and 
Hispanics; greater incidence bf beirig frbrri poverty homes, 
absence of mother or father in the home at age 14, and hav- 
ing a child during the year are both correlated and influential 
for blacks. Alsb, rriiribrities have poorer schbblirig situa- 
tions, i.e., blacks and Hispanics tend to have higher prbpbr- 
tibns two or more years behind modal grade, much lower 
knowledge bf the labbr market scores (bur ability proxy), 
and higher student-teacher ratios:** Finally, black youth 
were rridre likely to be unemployed. 
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The implication of these findings is that to improve the 
schooling situation of minorities, other variables must be 
changed. Obviously, public policy, particularly as it relates 
to schools, can do very little to alter some of these variables. 
For instance, if knowledge of the labor market is actually a 
measure of basic intelligence, there is little that schools can 
do to alter it. Similarly, growing up in a single parent 
household is not easily manipulated by public policy, 
although government policies other than sehoolihg may im- 
pact on this variable. On the other hand, specific 
background and school-related variables can be influenced 
by public actions. For instance, the knowledge of the world 
of work score has been shown to be correlated with race, 
poverty and age in earlier studies (Parnes arid Kohen 1975), 
indicating that the scale may reflect learned and eultural 
materials rather thari genetically inherited traits. This cor- 
relation implies that teaching about the labor market in the 
schools might reduce dropout rates and increase the propor- 
tion of youth going bri to college. Obviously, reducing the 
number of youth who are behind grade level and are 
dissatisfied with school will also positively affect these deci- 
sions. Such chariges would in turn lower the overall 
socioeconomic differences between whites arid minorities. 

A secbrid firidirig is that coming from a poverty hbusehdW 
and being unemployed while in school tend to increase the 
probability of dropping out of school, ceteris paribus, the 
higher dropout probability for poor youth may Be the resujt 
of their facing substaritial ecbribmic burdens which do not 
allow them to continue in school or of the higher margirial 
Utility of iricbme from finding jobs rather than from further 
schooling. Unemployed youth riiay similarly have financial 
burdens which they are trying to shoulder by seeking wbrk 
or they riiay be Ibbkirig for attractive alternatives to school. 
Regardless of the reason ftr the higher dropout rates, it does 
not appear that programs which increase emplbyriierit br 
reduce pbverty will have a large direct effect on school 
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enrollment. The effects of these two variables are not large; a 
reduction of less than 1 percentage point in the national 
dropout rate would result if there were no poverty and all 
youth were employed or riot iri the labor force. 

Third, while it should be noted that, on average, youth 
from poorer families were less likely to attend cdUege, this 
was probably due to the family background variables of 
poor youth, such as lower parental education and lower 
knowledge of the labor market, whjch were related to college 
attendance. When these factors were controlled, the percent- 
ages of poor youth going on to college were not statistically 
different from those who were not poor. It wbUld appear 
that gdvernment and other financial aid was sufficient Jo 
overebme the strictly mdrietary^roblems of students, and 
financial constraints were not^ major iriipedinierit to college 
attendance during 1979-80 among those students who did 
cbriiplete high school. Recent reductions in federal aid to col- 
lege students may have riegated this conclusion, however. 

Fourth, school segregation did not affect the dropout rate 
when other factors were cdritr oiled. Tnis irnplies that in- 
tegration efforts will not affect this_variab[e directly. On the 
other hand, minority youth in predominantly white schools 
were less likely than other miridrities to go to college during 
the following year, a fact which may indicate that iritegratidn 
will raise cdlleg- attendance rates among minorities. 

Fifth, curriculum is a determinant of dropping out of 
school and going dri to college. Students in college 
preparatory programs have lower dropout rates arid higher 
cdllege attendance rates than students in general studies and 
vocational curricula. UrifdrtUriately it is not clear to what ex- 
tent these differences are the result of the prdgrariis arid hdw 
rriUch represent self-selection on the part of the students: 
students desiririg td complete schcol and go on to college 
could be expected to seek out cdllege preparatory courses. 
To some extent the inclusion of the expected level df educa- 
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tion controls for self-selection bias, but because e^pecte.d 
education probably dees not control for all of this bias it is 
impossible to say if pjlaeemerit of rridre students in college 
, preparatory tracks would lead to reduced nuinbers of 
dropouts; 

Plans For the future may reflect a young person's butldok 
on life but these plans also may be a function of their past ex- 
periences. For instance, youth planning to marry are more 
likely to drop out of school and not to go on direetly to col- 
lege from the 12th grade; It is not clear whether these young 
people are reducing their education because of their marital 
expectations or whether failures in high school have turned 
them away from edueatibh and toward other outlets, such as 
families. Regardless of the flow of causality, however, those 
youth who plan to marry earlier, join the military, and riot to 
work at age 35, are rtidre likely to leave school than other 
youth. 

Sixth, school characteristics appear to have only limited 
innuerice Ori the three schooling decisions urider study here. 
The dropout rate rises somewhat with student-teacher ratio. 
Students in schools with studerit-teacher ratios of less than 
18 gerierally have dropout ratios about 3 perceritage points 
lower than those where the ratio is 19 to 21, and 3 to 4 
percentage points below studerits iri schools where the ratio is 
22 or more. The lelationship is not linear, however, so that 
the effect of reriiovirig one student from each class would riot 
be the same, e;g;, going from classes of 23 to classes of 22 
would appear to increase the dropout rate by 1 percentage 
point. Thus, while lowering the student-teacher ratio would 
lead to some reductiOri iri dropouts, the impact would not 
likely be very great. 

A further findirig is that satisfaction with school is a cbr- 
relate of dropping out; it would appear that if school 
satisfadion can be increased, dropping but bf schobl can be 
decreased. Less clear is how this is to be accomplished. In ad- 
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ditidri to the single question on global satisfaction with 
school, nine more specific attitude questions were asked: 
bveraU satijfactjon was correlated significantly 
(.12 <r <.20, P = .0OI) with each, however, so that it is riot 
evident that any specific actions such as improving teaching 
or counseHng or school safety will necessarily have a signifi- 
cant irripact on drdppirig but of school.'' 

Finally, teenage pregnancy is one of the major reasons for 
drdppirig out of schpdl; havirig dr fatheririg a child duririg 
the year increased the probability by 6 percentage points. 
Obviously, to the extent that childbearing is delayed until 
schooling is completed, ediicational attaiiiment will be in- 
creased as will the yduth's subsequent labor rriarket success, 
which has been shown to be correlated with high school 
gradiiation. Programs such as sex education and the provi- 
sion of contraceptive infdrrriatidri iri the hdrrie, school, or 
another setting, which lead to a reduction in teenage 
pregriaricy, will have siibstantial impact on the schooling 
decisions of youth. Further, the provision of services which 
will permit students with children to continue their education 
could be heipfiil. 
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NOTES 



1. By examining the dropout rate fdr this period, we depart from other 
studies which comp.are dropouts with high school graduates or enrollees 
at a point in time. Our procedure has two advantages. First, it ajlows^us 
to exploit the longitudinal nature of the data. A major problem with 
single observation studies is that they measure variables after the dropout 
has occurred with the result that their measuremerits may be biased due 
to inaccurate recall in the case, of attitudirial variables, variables for 
substantially earlier periods, arid variables involving details Ued closely 
to specific dates (e.g., erriplbymerit status m a specific week prior to the 
droppirig but). A second problem is timing of the dropout. If a post- 
school age gibUp, e.g., 20-21 -year-olds, '3 used,]he analysis cannot, dif- 
ferentiate persons who dropped out and then returned to school from 
those who went straight through to graduation. Our method, however, 
allows us to identify the dropout occurririg in a given year and also 
allows analysis of the returnees. 

2. This number compares to 885,000 14-24-year-olds reported by th^ 
U.S. Bureau of the Census (1981) to have been enrolled in October 19^^^^ 
and not enrolled in 1979 without completing the 12th grade. Since the 
NLS sample was composed of persons who were at least 15^ most of the 
slight difference can be explained by the omission of the 14-year-olds: 

3. Approximately one year passed sirice the vast majoritj/ of respondents 
were reinterviewed 11-13 rribriths after their initial interview. 

4. in the following review of variables not all smdies are cited which 
found a significant relationship between dropping out and the variable. 

'Orily a few are cited for each variable. The studies which have the most 
complete lists of variables are Bachman, Green and Wirtanen (1971), 
McNally (1977), and Ramberger (1981). 

5. The NLS finds for youth age 20-21 that 31 percent of Hispanics, 24 
percent of blacks and 12 percent of whites did not complete high school. 
Other studies show minorities have lower rates when socioeconomic 
background is controlled (Masters 1969). The NLS has_ aggregate 
dropout rates of 16 percent fbr males and 13 percent for females 20-21 
years bid. 

6. The NLS contains a dichotomized global satisfaction wi^h school 
measure and it would be expected that those students whb were 
dissatisfied with school would more likely be the bries to drop out. 
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7. The regressions were run without using the sample weights. Due to 
computer program limitations^ not all variables could be included in the 
probit analysis. Therefore, only those variables sighificaht at P= 10 in 
the OLS regressions were included. The mean dropout rates are weighted 
to reflect the national population. 

8. Since there were zerb-brder cbffelations of niany of these variabies 
with the drbpbut fate, we conclude that they must be correlated with 
other variables in the analysis which are more important: 

9. The percentage pbiht increases or decreases in the probabilities in this 
chapter are taken from the probit equations evaluated at the means^ 
They represent the average changes for the entire sample holding the 
other variabies constant at their means. 

lb: if tfie fatlier was absent at age 14, mother's education was used. 

11. it may l^e argued tfrat the schooling variables are in fact intermediate 
outcomes of famiJy b_ackground and other variables, possibly ihtrbduc- 
ing multicollinearity. Therefore, the OLS equailbhs were^unjo^m 

bf the schbbl variables^ Jhe major changes were that being maie, having 
moved in 1978; and the index of reading materials and sex were now 
significant. Also, some of the previously significant variables increased 
their coefficients and t-values. 

12. This section by the authors appeared as **A Nbte on the Return of 
Droj>outs to High Schbbl," Touth and Society, Vol. 14; No: 4; June 
1983. Reprinted with permission. 

13. This was bbrrie but in the study by Larter and Cheng (1979): 

14. School satisfaction, which was bhly measured fbf those in schooU 
was riot included in this equalibh. A variable for having been married 
was added to the equation smce it was hypothesized that single youth 
would be more likeiy to return to schooi: There were not enough cases of 
married persons to inciude this variable in the drofjout equation. 

Earlier regression runs had also inciuded variables for reason left' 
school and length of time out of school, but these were not statistically 
significant and are omitted here. 

15. To test whether these effects were artifacts of correlations with the 
schbbl and the expectations for going to coliege variabies,^the OLS equa- 
tion was run without them. The results were even more dramatic; the 
coefficients for Hispariics, blacks, females, riot living in a rural af^^^^ the 
readirig materials iridex, not livjng in the North Central states, and in- 
tending to work at.age 35 became positive and significant at P= .05. 
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16. It shduld be rioted, however, that when the school variables were 
dropped from the OLS regressions, the same relation^ships between race 
and ethnicity and the schooling decisions still occurred. 

17. When the nine specific questions were included in earlier regressiori 
runs along with the globai satisfaction question, none was statistically 
significant at P = .05. 
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Chapter 5 
Quantity of Learning 

and Quality of Life 
for Publie ani Private 

High SeiiGo; Youtli 

William R. Morgan* 



Even in quantity it is and is likely to remain, altogether irisuf^ 
ficient, while in quality, though with some slight tendency to 
improvement, it is never good except by sortie rare accident, 
and generally so bad as to be little nibre than nominal. 

J.S. Mill, Principles of Politicdl Econoniy (1848) 

The issue of how much a society should use public or 
private institutions to educate its citizenry is a furidament^^^^ 
question of democracy. Not surprisingly, its salience in- 
creases at times when the educational system as a whole is 
under attack. John Stuart Miirs disrnal assessment b^^ 
English popular education as it existed in 1848 is strikingly 
similar to criticisms of Amencah edueatibn today. Parado^^ 
ically, it was gbvernnient-subsidized private education which 
bore the brunt of his criticism then. Mill advocated reducing 
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the role of private schools and giving more support to the 
better quality, state-run schools. 

Mid-nineteenth century England is, of course, quite dif- 
ferent from late twentieth century America— at least most of 
us think so. Instead of a John Stuart Mill attempting to 
speak out on beh^'lf of the 'Mgnorant poor,'* the rhany voices 
of American public opinion, e>:pressed through polls, school 
board elections and the popular media, have been clambririg 
fbr^improved education for their children. In the search tor 
alternatives, many have questioned whether the public 
schools are perforn ing as efficiently as the private schools. 
Perhaps public schools should become more 'Mike" private 
schools, and even more directly, more parents should have 
the econornic opportunity to enroll their children in private 
schools. Pending Gbngressibnal legislation tb provide tax 
credits lo parenLs who send their children to private schools 
is the mbst cbncrete manifestation of this public sentiment. 

A basic premise of the current national debate is the belief 
that the average American child does in fact learn mbre in 
private than in public schools. Research by James A. Cole- 
man the nation^s preeminent educational sbciblbgist, at first 
appear d to substantiate this belief. Goleman, Rbffmari, 
and Kilgbre's (CHK) 1981 study of public and private 
schools has been widely publicized^ blit_alsb heavily criticized 
by the social science research community. The specific 
thebretical arid methodblbgical issues under attack are 
discussed in detail elsewhere (e.g., Olneek 1981; Bryk 1981; 
Gbidberger and Cain 1982; Morgan 1983). In this chapter we 
shall take a new Ibbk at learriirig in public arid private 
schools, using the fresh data base of the NLS survey and a 
differerit thebretical perspective. 

Omitted frbm the CHK study was any reference to existing 
social science theory on how schbblirig bperates, or jb ariy bf 
the sbciblbgical work to which Coleman himself had been ah 
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important early cbntributdr (CdTeman 1961). What CHK 
provided was a loose input-output eebnbrriic rrietapHbr by 
^ivHich to organize their results. Each of the four analytic 
chapters in their report was addressed to one.of the following 
questions: '*Who is in the schools? What resburees gb intb 
them? What gbes bri? arid What comes out?" (CHK 1981, p; 
6). This implicit education prbduetibri function (HariUshek 
1979) rieeds much greater refinement, however, if it is to 
move beyond the status bf riietaphor and provide explicit 
theoretical guidance in analysing possible learning dif- 
ferences betweeri public arid private School youth. 

The first and rribst intpbrtarit refinement has to do with 
the assumption that each sector bperates iri sbriie 
characteristic total manner on all students to produce learn- 
ing in varying degrees bf efficiency. As Brown and Saks 
(1981) have recently demonstrated, internal decisions made 
to allbeate resburees have a crucial bearing on overall level of ■■ 
learning within classrooms; This arguriierit fbr resource 
allocation, although ignored by CMK, also applies at the 
macro-level of effectiveness iri school sector, bverall sector 
efficiency depends greatly on the decisions each sector rriakes 
about resource allbcatibri. Insofar as the private sector 
devotes a larger share c its instructibrial tiriie to college 
preparation, which it certainly does, its average level bf 
cognitive achievement will be higher. Any adequate produc- 
tion function designed to gauge sector effectiveness must iri- 
cbrpbrate this differerice, and the most direct procedure 
would be to include in the equation a track or curriculum 
erirollment variable. The important research question thus 
becomes whether br not private schools are rnore effective 
net of this resource allocation (difference. Tb omit this 
variable from the production function, as CHK choose tb 
do,^ a serious misspecificatibn. 

A second related issue iri this production function ap- 
proach to natiohal^educational policy is the questibn bf Ibcus 
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ot decisionmaking. Assuming an adequate school sector pro- 
duction function can be estimated, who would use this fune- 
tibn to rriaxirnize the learning of American youth? 
Presumably national educational policymakers^ yet Cdlerrian 
has at the same time identified federal regulation of 
American public education as brie of its principal 
weaknesses. In a popular policy journal, he charged that 
''public schools have become an overregulated industry, 
with regulations and mandates rangmg from dracbriian 
desegregation to mainstreaming of emotionally disturbed 
children, to athletic activities that are blind to sex dif- 
ferences" (Coleman 1981). When he recommends tuition tax 
credits fbr parents who send their children to private schools, 
he argues it is a deregulation step, giving mbre parents 
latitude to choose the type of education they want their 
children to have. If individual parents are in fact the key 
policymakers, then it would seem an optimal hbusehbld 
educatibn cbnsUrnptibn function (Becker 1976) would' better 
inform their sector choice decision than wbUld a riatibnal 
education production function. 

Therefore the appropriate education for parents to choose 
for their child is bne which prbvides the best opportunity to 
maximize the child's humaTi capital (learning and future 
earnings), given the constraints on parents of time, income, 
and production knowledgef The latter wbUld include all fac- 
tors that enter proper judgments about what type, level, and 
amount bf schbbling best maximizes the learning and earn- 
ings potential of a particular child. All bther things eqUal, 
parents Uncertain of their child's abilities and interests rhight 
prefer a ''comprehensive" public high school, providing the 
maximum flexibility Vn ^curricular choice. Parents whb 
estirriate their child has below-average ability or taste for 
schooling would also ehbpse this type bf schbbl for its voca- 
tional and career training opportunities: Parents who believe 
their child has high academic ability or interest would prefer 
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schools with a strong college preparatory curriculum. Usual- 
ly these are either private schools or high quality public 
schools in mure expensive suburban rieighborhbdds. At least 
until recently, the extra expenditure for suburban housing 
and schooling was a rribre attractive resource allocation 
choice than private high school tuition payments. 

Several social and economic changes may be altering this 
preference. One is the ever higher cost of suburban housing. 
Another is the increased number of dual wage-eariier 
households. For working mothers, the preference for 
minimum ebmrriutirig tirne may be a new consideration that 
offsets the value of larger, more distant housing. More im- 
portant, the reduced parenting time available in these 
households may increasejhe attractiveness of private educa- 
tion where the development of attitudes, motivatfon, and 
discipline is a rribre explicit part of the school curriculum. 
The private boarding school is the extreriie chbice wherein 
affluent parents allocate income to compensate for low 
parenting time, but mbst private day schools, especially 
those offering religious instruction, alsb emphasize to 
parents the sbcializatibn goals of their curriculum. 

The final arid most important factor that underlies 
parents' private school enrollment decisibris is the decliriing 
cbrifiderice in the quality of public school instruction^ With 
the rapid expansibn bf higher education in the 196ds and 70s, 
college attendance began to be marketed as the optimal way 
tb rriaxirriize human capital for youth of wide levels of ability 
(Freeman 1976). Higher educatibri policies originally intend- 
ed to promote minority access became redefined as ''uriiver- 
sal" access policies. At the high school level, this burgeoned 
the enrollment in college preparatbry courses. Insofar as col- 
lege preparatory teachers adapted by pitching their group in- 
struction tb a brbader range of student ability, there was an 
overall decline in the standard of iristructibri. Private schoojs 
were better able to resist such a decline, screening out weaker 
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Students through admissions procedures. Thus the expansion 
of higher education during the last two decades was a major 
reason for the disparity today in the acadernic standards of 
pubHc arid private high schools. This argument proposes that 
the disparity refleets a difference iri resource allocation, 
however, not in actual instructional resources. 

Alternatively, the belief in private school academic 
superiority rriay be more mythical than real, reflecting 
''white flight" racial prejudice arid_ the fallacy among many 
American consumers of equating market price with product 
quality. Each gerieratiori of ambitious parents seeks new 
means to give their children a competitive edge, moving from 
speed reading classes to college entrance examinatibri 
coaching, from home ericycldpedias to home computers. It 
may be that this is the generation to chariipiori private 
schooling. CHK's report is the first major study to conclude 
private education produces superior learriirig. The findings 
here, however, do not support so simple a conclusion. 

I. Study Design 

Table 5.1 presents the uriweighted sample, frequencies for 
schools and youth across sectors in both th^ High School and 
Beyond Survey used by CHK and NLS samples; The HSB 
sample in CHK included 84 Catholic secondary schools and 
only 27 non-Catholic private secondary schools. By cbritrast, 
the NLS sarriple, although having only one-fifth as many 
youth, distributes those youth over riiore than three times as 
many secondary schools, including 279 Catholic and 244 
other private schools. 

After appropriate weighting, the two samples generate 
comparable population estimates for all but the other j^rivate 
sector. For the public and Catholic sectors, the NLS and 
MSB estimates are an average of 1 percentage point different 
from one another. Youth from public high schools are about 
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14 percent black, 6 percent Hispanic, and 30 percent 
GatHdlic, cdmpared to 6 percent black, 6 percent Hispanic, 
and 90 percent CatHblic for those attending CathoHc 
schools. For the other private sector, the discrepancy be- 
tween surveys averages 4 percentage points. Accbrding to 
NLS estimates, other private sector youth are 9 percent 
black, 4 percent Hispanic, and 24 percent Catholic. 

Table 5.1 

eomparispn of Unweighted Sampie Sizes 
of NLS and HSB Surveys, by School Sector 



School Sector 
Other 

Unit Pablic eathoUc Private Total 



Youth: 

NLS total youth, 
aged 14-22 (1979) 11.983 

HSB total students, 
sophomores and seniors 51,339 

Schbbls: 

NLS total schools 
last attended^ 2,996 

HSB total schools 
currently attended 894 



HSB SOURCE: Coleman, et al., 1981, table A. 1.3, p. A-10. 

a. NLS school total equals sum of each distinct "last high school attendea** for all youth i 
sample. 



A related sampling problem which has clouded the inter- 
pretation of CHK's findings is that the HSB sample is 
restricted to clusters of 10th and 12th graders who were cur- 
rently enrolled in the sampled schools. Dropouts were ex- 
cluded. This means that when GHK average the across-grade 
achievement differences at each school in order to compare 



414 299 12,686 

5,528 1,182 58,049 

279 244 3,519 

84 27 1,004 
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'Mearning growth" in each seetbr, they must sbmehdw^on^ 
trol_ for differential selectivity of 12th graders caused by the 
different dropout rates across sectors. ' By contrast, the NLS 
target population is the cohort of all 33 millibri ndninstitu- 
tidnalized civilian and military youth who were aged 14-21 
on December 31, 1978. The availability of the fuU spectrum 
of youth, from dropouts to valedictorians, and from high 
school freshrnen to college graduates, permits a more com- 
plete assessment of the relative educatibrial impact of the 
public and private secondary school sectors. This broad sam- 
ple bf youth received cbgnitive achievement tests ad- 
ministered at one point in time, indcperiderit bf the youth's 
age or school status.. In the summer of 1980, when the cohort 
age range was 15-23, 11,878 youth (93.6 percent of the 
original 1979 sample) took the Armed Services Vocanbrial 
Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) at over 400 test sites (for a detail- 
ed field report and psyehbrnetric data quality analysis, see 
McWilliams 198();_ and Bock and Mislevy 1981); Ten subtests 
constitute the ASVAB. (See table 5.2) All subtests were 
multiple-choice paper-and-pencii tests, with either four or 
five alternative choices per item, 



Table 5.2 
The Armed Services Vocational 



Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) Subtests 



Number items 



Minutes 



2. Arithmetic Reasoning 

3. Word Knowledge 

4. Paragraph Comprehension 

5. Numerical Operation 

6. Coding Speed 



1 . General Science 



20 
30 
35 
15 
50 
84 
25 
25 
25 
20 



11 
36 

ii 

13 

3 
7 



10. Electronics Infbrrriatibri 



7. Auto and Shop Information 



8. Mathematics Knowledge 



9. Mechanical Cbmpreherisibri 



11 
24 
19 
9 
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The AS VAB subtests most similar to the Reading, 
Vocabulary, and Mathematics tests used in the CHK report 
are those called Paragraph Cornpreherisiori, Word 
Knowledge, and Arithmetic Reasoning: Table 5.3 reports 
these test scores for the ydUnger half (15-19) of the NLS 
cohort together with the ebmparable scores for the HSB 12th 
graders. Of particular interest is whether the data sets agree 
in the assessrnerit of relative achievement across sectors. In 
both data sets. Catholic and other private school youth score 
higher than public school youth on all three tests. However, 
the other private school sarriple scores cdrisisteritly lower 
than the Catholic sector youth in the NLS, and scores higher 
in HSB. A key difference to be borne in mind in the inter- 
pretation of subsequent findings is that the other private 
schools in the NLS survey are an academically less selective 
^§|t than the ones included in the HSB study. It is tempting to 
J claim that the 244 schools in the NtS are more representative 
of the diversity in the other private school sector than the 27 
HSB other private schools, but such a claim rnust be 
tempered with the realization that the actual respondent 
sarriple size is rriUch srnaller in the NLS. 

Aside from this difference, the consistency across surveys 
in the public-Catholic achieveriient cbmparisbris is rather 
remarkable. As shown in the bottom panel of table 5.3, in 
both studies Catholic youth score about one-third of a stan- 
dard deviation higher than public school youth, arid iri both 
studies their greatest advantage is in vocabulary. In the NLS 
survey, however, the other private school sector superiority 
over public schools averages only one-fourth a standard 
deviation difference, compared to almost one-half a stan- 
dard deviation differerice iri the HSB data. 

Iri summary, the preserit study has differences from CHK 
in sampling design, data collection procedures, and measure- 
merit iristrumerits. Yet with appropriate weighting and selec- 
tion of comparable age grdUps, the two studies yield very 



Us 



mm 

ISI 




NIS HSB 



Total PHc ailii Oilier Til Flii Catliol Oilier 



Readjni 


10,3] 


10,27 


11.53 


10,94 


4,54 


4,48 


5.00 


5,34 


Vocal)iilary 


24.1S 


23,99 


27,39 


26.68 


4,58 


4,48 


5.35 


5.56 


Matlieinaiics 


16.12 


16,58 


18,84 


18.68 


10:80 


10,63 


i2.iO 


12;74 

i 


ilaiidard ileviatiiiijs: 
Reading 


3:50 


3:52 


2:77 


3:35 


2ilO 


2.10 


1.96 


■( 

2,(14 


Vocabulary 


1:60 


7:62 


6:45 


7:12 


1:97 


1.97 


1.74 


;i.94 


Maiiieniaiics 


7:05 


7,00 


7,14 


7,56 


4.24 


4.24 


3.82 


4.14 



Standard deviate . . .. _ 

differences: CatHc-piic Oir-puic Cailiolic-pulilic Ottepiic 

Reading .36 ,19 .25 .41' 

Vocabulary .45 ,35 .44 .55 

,32 ,30 .35 :5() 



iiSB SOURCE: Colian, ei al„ If, iable i, p. B. 
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similar population estimates of the baekground cbrripOsition 
and achievement scores for youth from two of the J^hree 
school sectors: Failure to repMcate the population estimates 
for the other private school sector does lend crederice to 
criticisms that the HSB sample of this sector was inadequate. 

II. Sector pifferences in Qdantity 
Versus Quality of Schooling 

The findings in this and the following section are directed 
toward the basic question of how much^ if any, of the 
observed differences across sectors in ebgnitive achievement 
(table 5.3) and other outcomes can be attributed to dif- 
ferences in quality of schooling. This first section reports 
sector variation in key factors associated with the^achieve- 
jment difference— years Of schooling completed, 
.'socioeconomic background, curriculum and course enroll- 
C ment, and school resources. The following section presents a 
causal analysis of these factors. 

For any given youth, the prirriary determinant of achieve- 
ment level is quantity of schooling. This seemihgly obvious 
factor is still often ignored by those who ask whether schobl- 
inj "makes a difference." Table 5.4 groups the j979 cohort 
of American youth according to their 1981 l^ev^l of educa- 
tional attainment, when they ranged in age from 16-24.^ At 
the same time the 33.3 million young persons included an 
estimated 4.7 million high school dropouts, 8 million cur- 
rently enrolled high school students, 1L3 million terminal 
high school graduates, 2.8 million former college students, 
and 6.5 million currently enrolled college students;' 

Each of these attainment groups is a sizeable and experieh- 
tially very different segment of the youth population. Table 
5.4 presents the mean cognitive achievement across sectors 
for each attainrrieht level. The achievement score reported is 
a composite of four of the ASVAB subtests, representing the 
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Tie 5.4 

Mean Achievement snd Age of (he NLS Yonlh Cohort 
Across Le^'els of Ekationai Attainment and School Sector 





School 


km 


1581 


Population 
iseir Ij 


Estimate* 


Educational attainment. 19! 


iL sector 


lilioiisaiiil») 




High school droDOut 


Public 


45,5 


15.5 


57.6 


-1,552 




Private 


51,6 


15.4 


2.4 


111 


High school enroUee 


Public 


iS5.5 


10 


52,5 


7,418 




Private 




\il 


7.5 


555 


Hich school MiMt 


Public 




21,0 


55.6 


10,784 


iio college^ 


Private 


78,3 


21.2 


4;4 


457 


Colleee one or more vears. 


Public 


822 


215 


88:0 

V W 1 V 


2,464 

Ml "V F 


no longer enrolled ^ 


Private 


84:5 


52.4 


m 


335 


College enrollee 


Public 


U 


26:3 


87:8 


5,730 




Private 


87,2 


20i 


12.2 


754 


Seclor total 


Public 


%.] 


15.8 


53,1) 


30,588 




Private 


75.5 


15.5 


7,0 


2,336 


Cohort total 


,1 

* 


71.0 


15.8 


100,0 


33,324 



a. 225,(Sj youiii or O.i percent of ilic cotori arc unclassified and onitled from loial. 

b. this caicgory fully defined is liigh scliool graduaie, riot enrolled in college arid cbmpleied no years of college. 
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sum of three tests reported separately in table 5^ (Paragraph 
Cdrnprehension, Word Knowledge, and Arithmetic Reason- 
ing) and one-half the total score of a fourth subtest, 
Numerical Operations. This index, known as the AFQT, is 
the Arrried Forces Qualifications Test used to screen military 
candidates. It has a maxirrium score of 105 and for this 
cohort a mean of 71.0 and standard deviation of 29.9. 

As expected, for both sectors achievement increased 
linearly with quantity of schooling. College students scored 
alrnost two standard deviations (36 points) higher than high 
school dropouts. Somewhat surprising was that public and 
private youth differed substantially only at the two in- 
termediate high school education levels of attamrnerit. High 
school students and terminal g^raduates from the public and 
private sectors both differed 7 points, one-third of a stan- 
dard deviation. For those who drop out of high school^ or go 
on to college, being from a public or private high school 
makes a difference in achievement of less than two poirits, 
only one-tenth of a standard deviation. 

- This near-equivalence of sectors within three of five at- 
tainment levels must be counterposed with the fact that the 
cohort as a whole shows a sector difference of 9.2 achieve- 
ment points. In large part, this difference reflects the tenden- 
cy for private school youth to be disproportionately 
represented in the higher levels of educational attainmerit, 
where achievement scores are higher^ Twelve percent of col- 
lege students eame from private Ijig^ schools, compared to 
7.5 percent of all those currently in high^chbbls, 4.4 percent 
of terminal high school graduates, and only 2.4 percent of all 
dropouts. If public arid private school yputh were distributed 
the same across attainment levels (using the technique of 
direct standardization), the overall achievement difference 
between sectors would drop rnore than half, to 4.5 points. 

But how can the remaining half of this private sector 
superiority be accounted for? And how can the higher attain- 
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ment of the private sector youth be explained? The two ques- 
tions are erripirically closely interrelated, and their answers 
are crucial for understanding the relative strengths of the two 
sectdrs. The sector difference may have little to do with the 
schools themselves, but rather with the differential selection 
of youth into the sectors: Private sector youth may be 
sdcidecbndmically advantaged, with greater learning ability 
and more ambitious educational gdals. But if relative school 
quality is the answer, then either private schools do a more 
efficient jdb df instruction^ have more resources, or allocate 
resources more strictly into acaderriic subject areas. 

These three possibilities all have varying degrees df sup- 
port. Private sector youth do have a strong socioeconomic 
advantage, as indexed by father's education and occupation. 
Youth in the other private schools are sjightly better off than 
Catholic school youth. Of Catholic and other private youth, 
31 percent and 38 percent, respectively, have fathers with 16 
or more years of education, compared with only 16 percent 
df pubic school yduth. Similarly, 61 percent and 52 percent, 
respectively, have fathers with white-cdllar jdbs, compared 
with 39 percent of public school youth. 

Private sector youth are also twice as likely as public 
school youth to be in a college preparatory curriculum, with 
Catholic sector youth slightly mdre so than the other private 
school youth. The difference is 64 percent and 52 percent^ 
cdmpared with 30 percent. Conversely, youth in the ptiblie 
sector are twice as likely as private sector youth to enroll in a 
vocational study program, the difference being 14 percent 
cdmpared with 6 percent of Catholic youth and 7 percent of 
other private youth. Average differences in educational goals 
of the youth are equally strong. As measured in 1979 arid 
again in 198 U relative to public school youth, the expected 
education of Catholic school youth was dne arid a half years 
higher, and for other private school youth was one year 
higher. These cdristitute differences of about half a standard 
deviation: 
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Differences in available resources at the schools of these 
youth are not ordered as uniformly across sectors as the stu- 
dent characteristics were. If any one sector appears to have 
an overall resource advantage, it wbujd appear to be the 
public schools. Public school youth had an average of 1400 
students in their schools, compared with 900 and 700 for 
Catholic and other private school ybuth^ Their teachers^ 
average starting salary in 1980 was 10,900 dollars, 1,900 and 
1,400 more than for Catholic arid other private school 
teachers. The sectors are about the same in teachers' degree 
qUalificatidris, The other private schools, despite having the 
smallest enrollments, have libraries averagirig alriiost as large 
as in the public schools. Other private school youth had ac- 
cess to libraries averagirig 16,400 volumes^ compared with 
16,700 volume libraries in public schools and j 1,500 volume 
libraries in Catholic schools. By contrast, the private schools 
offered extremely limited vocatidrial oppdrtunities. Of seven 
vocational programs examined (agriculture, business, 
distributive education^ health, home economics, trade, and 
technical), busiriess was the driy one available to at least half 
the other private sector youth. Catho^lic schools were little 
better, with business and home economics the only programs 
available to a majdrity. In thepublic schools, six of the seven 
programs were available to at least half the youth. It does ap- 
pear that the difference between sectors is less a matter of 
total resdurces than of resdUrce allocation. 

The firial cdmparisdn pertaining to educational quality ex- 
amines the academic records of youth who graduated frdm 
the college preparatory track of their high schools. Of in- 
terest is whether cdllege preparatory programs might be 
more rigorous in the private schools, in terms of students 
taking mor^ academic courses and being graded more com- 
petitively. This irifdrmatidri came frdm_a survey in 1980 of 
studer ts' final high school transcripts (Cariipbell, Orth, arid 
Seitz 1981). Credits received during grades 9-12 in the five 
main acadeniic subject areas— English, mathematics, 
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science, social studies, and foreign language — were coded 
using the Earnegie credit-unit system, based on one-hour, 
one-year courses receiving 1.00 credit: 

Moderate differences do exist across sectors in the college 
preparatory curriculum taken by the graduating youth. 
Overall, Catholic sector youth took one rnore credit hour of 
academic cDursework than public youth did, and other 
private school youth took bne-ha!f_more credit hour. The 
largest differences were in social studies and foreign 
languages, with slight differences in English and no signifi- 
cant difference in either rnathernatics or science. Corres- 
pondingly, Catholic and other private sector youth were 
graded mpre rigorously, with, Catholic sector youth being 
assigned the lowest grades overall, averaging a quarter-point 
lower than public school youth, based on a four-point grade 
scale. 

These sector differences in college preparatory cbursewbrk 
lend some slight credence to the educational quality explana- 
tion of the higher achievement scores of private sector youth. 
Translated into a time metric, the average difference of one 
college preparatory course Unit between Catholic and public 
sectors is a difference of 4 percent of the total high school 
class time. Compared to coursework differences between 
curriculum tracks, hbwe>^r, this is at most marginal. For 
youth from all sectors the average cbllege preparatory course 
Ibad over grades 9-12 is 16 credits, or four academic courses 
per year. This means two-thirds of students' total course 
time is spent in academic courses. By cbritrast, public sector 
ybuth in general and vocational programs average only 11.7 
and 10.8 academic course Units, respectively, i.e., they spend 
less than half their class time taking academic courses.^ This 
average disparity of more than four course units means 
general and vbcatibrial students spend at least 17 percent less 
of their total high schbbl hburs in academic courses than 
their college preparatory counterparts. 
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If quantity of scHddlirig affects cognitive achievement, as 
we see it did in the case of years of schooling, and cdgriitive 
achievement is parents' primary goal for their child, it would 
seem that the ebnsurner decision to enroll one's child in a col^ 
lege preparatory curriculum is probably going to^rornote- 
learning more efficiently than would a decision to move the 
child out of the public sector cbmpletely. The next section 
will estimate the relative gain that can be expected from 
either of these decisions. - 

III. Sector and Gurrieulum Effects 

Figure 5.1 presents the causal model used to estimate joint 
sector and curriculum effects on achievement and college 
plans, net of background characteristics. The full model is a 
recursive four equation system. Sector and curriculum 
enrollment are each determined by a vector of background 
variables. No causal relationship between the two schooling 
choice variables is specified other than their joint 
background determination and correlated residual variation; 
Achievement is dependent oh the background vectof i sector, 
and curriculum enrollment. Expected educational attaiji- 
rrieht in tUrh is dependent on thfese prior variables and 
achievement. Only the last two equatibris are estimated in 
this chapter. Other educational outcomes Jo be analyzed 
with these equations include selected vocational achievement 
scores and ratings of quality of school life. 

This relatively simple model is consistent with both the 
standard status attainment model of sociologists (BlaU arid 
Duncan 1967; Sewell, Mauser, and Featherman 1976) and 
the education cbrisUmptidn approach presented earlier. The 
attainment model posits schooling as the primary iriterveiiiiig 
mechanism converting and altering an individual's origin 
status irito destiriation status. Usually destination status is 
represented by the adult respondent's educational attain- 
ment, occupation, and earnings, origin status by parents' 
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education, occupation, and iricdme, and the individual's 
preschooling ability level. A social psychological variable, 
called either significant other's influence or parental en- 
couragement, is also included to capture the impact of dif- 
ferential parerital ambition, values, and related factors in 
mediating the influence of these origin status variables on 
schooling outcomes. A second social psychological^ variable, 
referred to as educational aspirations ©^ expected educa- 
tional attainments, mediates the outcomes of secondary 
schooling on final educational attainment. 



Figure 5.1 

A Causal Model of Sector and euriiculam Effects 
on Educational Outcomes 



Basic catfS^— : 



BACK 
GROUND 




EXPECTED. 
^ EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT 



Rodocnd-form estimation equat4w: 
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From this status attainment perspective^ the model in 
figure 5.1 evaluates the extent to which school sector and 
curriculum mediate the effects of origin status on the two 
proximate causes of destination status, academic achieve- 
ment and expected educational attainment. Their having 
sizeable effects on the two educational outcomes net of 
origin status, together with their strong linkage to origin 
status (as shown in the previous section), would iridica^^^ 
their importance in transmitting social inequality across 
generations. Alternatively, from the perspective of a 
household consumption approach, the equations permit an 
assessment of the production efficiency of parents' expend- 
ing their resources on either a pirivate high school education 
or a college preparatory curriculum in order to maximize 
their children's human capital. The relative value of these 
two educational policy choices for _ optimizing various 
noneconomic attitudinal returns may also be assessed. 

Table 5.5 presents the means andjtandard deviations for 
all Variables used in_ the achievement and expected at- 
tainments equations. The fourteen explanatory variables in- 
clude the two schooling variables, nine background 
variables, and three control variables. The background 
variables are fairJly ihccme, mother's and father's educa- 
tion, mother's and father*s occupation, number of siblings, 
significant other's influence, religion (Gathoiic or other), 
and ethnicity (black, Hispanic, or white). ^ 

The three control Variables inclu_ded are residence (urban 
or rural), region (one of the nine Census regions), and age. 
Although they are not theoretically central to status attain- 
ment or to education consumption, the possible effects of 
these control variables are of substantive interest; and 
because they correlate with the othe^background Variables, 
deleting them would bias the estimated effects of these 
variables.^ 
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Table 5.5 

IVIeans and Standard Deviations for Variables in Basic Model 
of Secondary School Sector Effects 
NLS Youth Aged 1417 in 1979 



Variable 


X 


S.D, 


EDEXP 




1 J.Vd 




AFQT 




68.34 


20.03 


SECTOR (PUB): 


CATH 


.035 


.185 




OTHER 


.028 


.166 


CURR (GEN): 


COLL 


.315 


.464 




voe 


.133 


.340 


SOi 




2.97 


.912 


INCOME (d-5): 


5-10 


.116 


.320 




10-20 


.247 


.431 




20-1- 


.400 


.490 


MOEDUC (0^6): 


7-11 


.256 


.436 




12 


.453 


.498 




13-15 


.106 


.308 




16 


.075 


.263 




17-20 


.024 


.154 


FAEDUC (0-6): 


7-11 


.234 


.423 




12 


.333 


.471 




13-15 


.105 


.307 




16 


.105 


.306 




17-20 


.072 


.259 


MOOCC (NOEMP): 


BCOCC 


.256 


.436 




WCOCC 


.275 


.447 


FAOCC (NOEMP): 


BCOCC 


.445 


.497 




WCOCC 


.302 


.459 


SIBS 




3.23 


2.23 


RELiG (OTHER): 


CATH 


.321 


.467 


ETHN (WH): 


BLACK 


.140 


.347 




HISP 


.052 


.222 



Si' 

■' 139 
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Table 5.5 (continued) 





Variable 


X 


S.D, 


AGE 




15.58 


1.08 


RESID (RUR): 


URB 


,772 


.419 


REGION (PAG): 


N ENG 


.054 


.226 




MATL 


.155 


.362 




SAIL 


.177 


.382 




ESG 


.065 


:246 




WSG 


.082 


:275 




ENG 


.238 


:426 




WNG 


.074 


;262 




MTN 


;048 


.214 


NA-GURR 




.023 


.150 


NA-ING 




.182 


.386 


NA-MOED 




.047 


.212 


NA-FAED 




.100 


.299 



N = 4832. 



One potentially biasing omission from the vector of 
background variables is a measure of ability. According to 
eHK's critics, their failure to control for the probable higher 
ability of the more selective private school students biased 
upward their sector effect estimates, this possibility was 
analyzed on a 20 percent subsample of NLS youth who had 
at least one intelligence test score available in their high 
school records. A composite I.Q. index was constructed by 
taking the first recorded of seven possible intelligence test 
scores. Scores from the different tests were equilibrated by 
conversion to national percentiles.' 

For the achievement equation, addition of the I.Q^ Jndex 
to the background vector uniformly decreased all 
background and schooling estimates to approximately two- 
thirds their original size. This reducticn reflects the fact the 
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l.Q. iildex had a zero-order correlation of .704 with the /s:F- 
QT score and moderate correlations with all background 
variables. Whether these reduced esumates are less biased, 
however, is by no ineans certain. The age at which each 
available intelligence test was administered was variable^ but 
in most ^ases occurred well into the youths' sehdblirig 
careers. Two-thirds of the available tests were taken in 
grades seven through ten, the modal year being grade nine. 
CHK have argued (1982: 165) that such school-age in- 
telligence tests possess a strong achievement component, and 
therefore leave unanswered the question of whether such 
tests measure ability or simply prior achievement. If the lat- 
ter, the reduced size of the estimated coefficients when the 
index is in the equation would simply reflect the consistently 
more modest effects of each variable on achievement gain as 
opposed to achievement feve/. But more important, even if 
the l.Q. index were a valid ability measure^ a nearly uniform 
one-third adjustment in the size of the coefficients would riot 
alter our overall cdricliisions on the relative importance of 
the sector and curriculum effects. GbnseqUeritly it was decid- 
ed to leave the estimates unaltered, as presented in table 5.5. 

For these schooling equations, the sample has been 
restricted to the half of the youth cohort who were of school 
age, 14-17.^ Eleven ofj^he explanatory variables are express- 
ed in either single or multiple series dummy variable fbrrii, 
and iri each case the referent category is denoted in paren- 
theses after the variable name iri the table. Eight of these are 
natural categoric variables. Three interval variables, 
nidther's arid father's education and family income, were 
categorized riiairily to perniit the inclusion of a no answer 
category for each, thereby rriiriimizing case loss due to niiss- 
irig data. 

This basic model fits the data well.' The OtS-estimated 
equation explairis 44 percent of the variation in youth 
cognitive achievement and 48 percent of the variation iri ex- 
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on" 

ofNL$YojitiiA;eiim?iiim 



AFQT ED EXP 



SECTOR (PUB): 


CATH 


:528 


,43 


:344 


2,61 




OTHER 


-1,844 


-1:35 


:I40 


,97 








1743 


1053 


1795 




VHP 




-i 

.IV 




-79 


SOi 




1.615 


6.42 


.544 


19,76 


INCOME (0-5): 


MO 


1.720 


1.54 


.208 


1,71 




10-20 


5.667 


5,35 


tic 

,415 


m 




20+ 


7.263 


6.71 


.116 


3,52 


MOEDUCP): 




3.435 


2.59 


.126 


,88 




12 


6.284 


4.6i 


.381 


2:57 




13-15 


8.281 


5.48 


:779 


4:73 




16 


9.572 


5:90 


:i 


4,54 




17-20 


14:08 


7:02 


1.1 


4.98 


FAEDUe(M): 


7-11 


3.526 


m 


-.083 


-.65 




i2 


5.i 


4.81 


-.082 


-.63 




i3-i5 


7,685 


i.77 


,168 


1.15 




16 


10.51 


1.54 


,534 


3.50 




17-20 


11,52 . 


7.63 


,i 


4.77 



5 
C 

(T 

Nf 

% 
\ 

ft 
CO 

n 

\ 

% 

5i 



14! 



I- 

_ . _ .. 

Ule U (continued) , 



E«p6atory ^ IlL. 

variai li t li I 



MOOCC 



(NOEMP); 


BCOCC 


11/ ' 


,91 


-,092 


-1.55 




WCOCC 


1,181 


2:14 


:088 


1:47 


FAOCC 












(NOEMP): 


BCOCC 


-.591 


-i,68 


-:i 


-1.48 




weoee 


1:91 


1:46 


-m 


-.22 


SIBS 




-;i 


-6,51 


-,025 


-2,16 


RELiC (OTHER): CATH 


,724 


1,% 


,10!) 


1,73 


ETHN (WH): 


BLACK 






.007 






HISP 


I /lot 

-0.463 


-J.O/ 


.OUJ 




AGE 




2.033 


10.04 


-,085 


' -4:00 


RESID(RUR): 


URB 


-1.423 




,192 


3.32 


REGION (PSC): N ENG 




Mi 


-(US 


-38 




MATL 


-:101 


■M 


-:046 


-.49 




SATL 


-,5?3 


-:66 


m 


.64 




ESC 


-2,449 


-2,22 


,215 


1.79 




wse 




-,I2 


-,023 


-.21 




ENC 




l.3i 


-m 


;,86 




WNC 


mi 


4,27 


-.043 


-.38 




MTN 


.126 


.6U 


-.321 


■ -2.49 



AFQT 






.035 


22.46 


NA-CURR 




-9.28 


-1.398 


-8.57 


NA-INC 


4.750 


4.29 


.461 


3.83 


NA-MOED 


-.357 


-.22 


.161 


.92 


NA-FAED 


2.127 


1.68 


-.089 


-.64 


CONSTANT 


17.43 




10:04 






.444 




.483 




n 


4,832 




4,819 
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pected educational attainments. The vector of seven 
background variables measuring origin status Had its ex- 
pected strong effect on both cognitive achievement and ex- 
pected years of education. Only father's and mother's oc- 
cupational position, brbadly categorized into the three-fold 
division of blue-collar, white-collar, or unempioyed/out-of- 
labor fbrce^ failed to have an independent effect net of the 
other variables. The linearity c " the parents' education and 
family income effects Is especially striking, as is the strong 
effect of the social psychologicai mediator of these origin 
status effects, significant other's influence. 

The five control variables have mixed effects. Being of 
Catholic origins in itself has ho effect on achievement or ex- 
pectations^ and age raises achievement levels and reduces ex- 
pectations. By contrast, being a member of a disadvantaged 
minority, either black or Hispanic, strongly lowers achieve- 
rheht and raises expectations. Residing in an urban location 
also reduces achievement and raises expectations, but only 
slightly. Finally, the eight dummy variable coefficients 
rneasuririg regional variation indicate that the regional varia- 
tion on these two educational dutcbmes is accounted for 
reasonably well by the variables already in the equation. 
Youth from the New England region have the highest 
observed achievement scores, those from the East South 
Central the lowest. Net of all other variables in the equation^ 
however, the dbserved difference between these two extreme 
regions drops from 13 points to 3 points (see appendix to this 
chapter). 

The two schooling effects were assessed in the context of 
these background and control variable effects; Table 5.6 in- 
dicates that net of the origin status and other control factorSj 
being in a college preparatory instead of general curriculum 
added an average of 9 points to a youth's total cognitive 
achievement score. Being in a Catholic or other private 
school made no difference in achievement scores, the nbri- 

14^ 
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significant net increment over public schbdls being .5 for the 
Catholic and -l.S for the other private sector. There was a 
srriall but significant effect of Catholic sector on expected 
years of education. Being in the Catholic sector instead of 
the public added a net average of one-third year more to a 
youth's expected education. By contrast^ beingjn the other 
private sector made hb significant difference. Being in the 
college preparatory curriculum added an average of one full 
year of expected education. The clear conclusion is that be- 
ing in the cbHege jpreparatbry eurrieulum of any sector is 
much more critical than sector itself for maximizing these 

two educatidnal butcbrnes. 

_ __ _ _ 

Before accepting this conclusion^ several additional 
analyses were performed. First the analyses were repeated bn 
the older half of the cohort, those who in 1979 were age 
18-22. If sector differences appeared in the post-hig_h_ school 
years, some type of ''sleeper effect" process be at 

work, wherein youth in private schools developed study 
skills or received character training that enabled them to per- 
form better after high schbbh Table 5.7 shows the two equa- 
tions reestimated for this older group. The basic model is the 
same except for the omission of significant other's influence, 
which is hot measured for this age group; fbr compafisdn 
purposes, the 14-17 age group equations were reestimated 
without significant other's influence. The older youth show- 
ed the same basic pattern bf effects as the ydUrigef^ except 
that the significant effect of Catholic sector bh expectadbhs 
became hdnsignificant. The only evidence of a ''sleeper ef- 
fect*' is fbr ybuth whb were in a vbcatibrial training prd^ 
gram. Having been from such a program gave the older 
youth a small but significant 3-point achievement advantage 
over general curriculum youth. Youth in the 14-17 age 
category, however, showed a nonsignificant achievement 
disadvantage from vocational training of -.2 points. 

The next analysis examined the possibility that estimatibhs 
made fbr the total youth population may have concealed 
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variable ^ J) 



SECTOR (PUB): CATH 


,831 


i83 


,748 


,62 


,528 


.43 


OTHER 


m • 


...88 




•1,45 


•1,844 


;i,39 


tUKK (UClN), lULL 






9,803 


19,20 


91^ 


1743 


VHP 

VUl 


1 111 


jM 


■M 


•,33 




.40 




m 












Arc 


ijUp 




1,929 


9,72 






R 






(442 




444 




n 

n 


0,lnO 




5,094 




4-832 










EDEXP 






SECTOR (PUB): CATH 


,206 


1,82 


m 


2:70 


;344 


2;61 


OTHER 


M 


.1,89 


m 


1,15 


,140 


,97 


Ci)RR(GEN); COLL 


1231 


21.08 


1,211 


20,47 


1,053 


^17,95 


VOC 


,074 


,12 


•,181 


•2;44 


•:058 


•;79 


SOI 










,544 


19,76 


AEQT 




31,23 


,038 


24,10 


,035 


M 


AGE 


..010 


-,54 


-,130 


•5,79 


••089 


•4:00 


R' 






Mi 




,483 




n 


5,1 




5,018 




4,819 
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significant sector effects for major subgroups of youth. 
Table 5.8 presents the sector and curriculum effects 
estimated from the basic model separately for blacks, 
Hispanics, and whites. The consistehcy of the^^ c^^^^ 
preparatory curriculum effect across subgroups was striking. 
Taking college preparatory courses helps blacks, Hispanics, 
and whites about equally, in both achievement and expecta^ 
tibhs. The net achievement gain over the general curriculum 
ranges from 7 to 19 points, and the net gain in average ex- 
pected years of education is one year. The seetbr effects, on 
the other hand, are highly Unstable across subgroups. The 
small gain in educational expectations frdm_ being in the 
Catholic sector holds only for white ybuth^ There were nb 
sector effects for black youth, but two suggestive sector ef- 
fects did appear for JSispariics. Being in Catholic schools 
raised their achievement scores 7.6 pbihts bver public 
. sehbbls, and attending other J5rivate schools raised their 
years of expected educatibri 1.2 years. 

In cbrisiderihg the meaning of this Hispanic private sector 
effect, the first possibility that ebmes to mind is that the 
private schobls Hispar'cs attend may do a better jbb than 
public sehbbls in dealing with the special verbal needs of 
Hispanic students. Secondly, the religious instruction, i 
Catholic schools may be an importa;it cultural bridge linking 
home values with school work. The greater need for this 
home-school link for Hispanics is suggested by th^ absence 
of a significant other's influence effect on aehievenkht for 
them, compared to strong effects of this variable for both 
blacl s and whites. In order to investigate further the verbal 
heeds explanation, the total achievement score was disag- 
gregated intb its fbUr subtest components and the achieve- 
ment equation was reestimated for eaclT subgrqup for each 
subtest. The sector effect results for each equation are sum- 
marized in table 5.9. Note that summing the sector effect for 
each subtest, using the weighting formul^injhis table foot- 
notCj perfectly reproduces the total AFQT sector effect 
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VOC 
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ii 
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AFQT 
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on 

J 



EDEXP 



Jipic Wliite 



1,025 


.36 


7.581 


2.37 


.300 


.20 


•6.327 


■1.93 


m 


1,52 


•1,795 


•Li 


10,017 


9.70 


7.055 


4:68 


9.159 


13.49 


2,254 


.L88 


1.811 


.95 


;.748 


-.85 


1,1 


103 


m 


1.31 

0 


■ 1:564 


• 4:75 


,291 




M 


1 


J39 




1,276 




674 




2,882 





CATH 


■179 


-,43 


.289 


:82 


,382 


2,38 
.39 


OTHER 


.097 


;25 


1.184 


2.61 


.068 
1:050 


COLL 


1.026 


7,93 


1.112 


6.56 


14:13 


VOC 


.098 


,67 


,051 


;27 


-,679 


-.84 


.419 


. 7;33 


,557 


6.99 


,561 


16.11 




.033 


9.60 


,043 


9.73 


,035 


17:42 




,341 




,433 




.;512 


1 




1,275 




671 




2,873 
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ATU' 


BLACK 


eATH 


1,441 
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,300 


^385 


1,025 




OTHER 
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;1.756' 


•.19! 
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,135 

■ — y- 


,182 


,291 
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2.236 


7.588* 
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1.426 


-.478 


1:937 
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. ,279 


;236 


:2i0 


,18! 


,300 
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,317 


-.076 


-.777 
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: ,528 
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•1:844 
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,404 ' 
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M 


33,25 


68,34 
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7.46 


3,46 


7,05 


10,55 


26,03 



*p,05: 

a; Coefficients for other variables in full equation of basic model (sec table 5.6j not presented. 
b.AFQT=W.k.+P.C,+A.R.+l/2N.O. 
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presented in the right column. These findings confirm the ex- 
pectation that it is the verbal component of aehievemerit that 
is most aided by Hispanics' priyate school enrollment. Sector 
enrollment has no effect on Hispanic scores in arithmetic 
reasoning or numerical operations. Being in eatholic schools 
significantly increases Hispanics' word knowledge and 
paragraph comprehension scores, and other private sector 
enrollment also increases their word knowledge scores. No 
similar pattern holds for the disaggregated scores of black or 
white youth: 

The final analysis of subgrdup Variation in sector effects 
substituted vocational achievement for cognitive achieve- 
ment as the dependent educational outcome. Table 5.19 
reports the sector effects fdrMch subgroup on the four voca- 
tional subtests from the ASVAB^battery— mechanical cbm- 
prehensipn^ auto and shop information, electronics informa- 
tion, and coding speed. The expectation was that attending a 
private i,chool would reduce vocational achievement, given 
the relative absence of vocational training opportunities 
there. Even after taking into account sector differences in 
vocational curriculum enrollment, the private school college 
preparatory and general curriculum youth have fewer oppor- 
tunities for vocational course electives compared to what is 
available to their public school counterparts. 

The coefficients in table 5; 16 indicate a generally cbrisis^ 
tent pattern of small negative effects of the private sector on 
vocational aehievemerit. Orily 4 of the 24 separate sector ef- 
fect coefficients are significant, but all 4 show a negative 
private sector effect. This effect is strongest for white youth, 
for whom Gathblic sectbr enrollment significantly reduces 
scores in mechanical eomprehensibri, autbmbbile irifbrma- 
tibn, and erectronics information. For automobile informa- 
tibn only, the coefficients for Catholic and otjier private sec- 
tor are negative across all three sjtibgrbups. Fbr mechanical 
comprehension. Catholic sector coefficients are also negative 
for all three subgroups. Electronics information, which is 
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iess ''manuar' and can be learned in academic as well as 
vocational settings, has the least consistent pattern of sector 
coefficients. 

IV. Quality of School Life 

These findings strongly suggest that increased federal sup- 
port of private schooling, whether by means of tax credits or 
some other scheme, will not advance the level of learning 
among American youth. With the important exception of the 
Catholic sector effect on verbal achieveitlent of Hispanic 
youth, enrollment in private schools has no significant net 
effect on cognitive achievement. What does matter is taking 
college preparatory courses, and one need not attend private 
schools to do so. In fact, one could claim that the only 
justification for federal support of private schooling would 
be to remedy its deficiencies, particularly in vbcatibnal train- 
ing. From the standpoint of the parent-consumer of educa- 
tion, choice of sector is not a crucial factor in human capital 
develdpiTlerit— choice of cUrricUlUm is. 

Correspondingly^ these findings suggest that in the context 
of the status attainment model of American society, private 
schooling is not, and has no special potential for becoming, 
an important mechanism for fostering social mobiljty. The 
degree of social advantage possessed by each youth is riot 
likely to be significantly altered by choice of sector enroll- 
ment, however much it may currently determine that choice. 
By contrast, the Uriifbrriily strbrig effects bf cUrricUlUrii 
enrollment on schooling outcomes confirms previous studies 
(e.g., Alexander and McDill 1976; Rosenbaurn 1980) which 
have fbUrid this variable tb be strbrigly implicated iri the 
status attainment process. 

Why then does the belief in the superiority of private 
education persist, both among key policymakers and some 
bf the Americari public? If brie assuriies, as ecbrioriiists db, 
that these educational ''producers'* and **cbnsumers'' tend 
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to be rational, and that **bad information^' alone is riot the 
answer, there niUst exist some **nonpecuniary factors" in- 
stead of human capital fdrmatidri that are being optimized 
by private schooling. Speculation on what the full spectrum 
of ridripecUriiary factors could be is beyond the scope of this 
report, but brie such factdr is a general subjective state of 
well-being, sometimes called **quality of school life" (Ep- 
stein 1981). For many parents, the belief that private schools 
provide an irriri^ediate life quality superior to that in public 
schools might be sufficient justifjcat[bn to experid available 
iricdrrie for private school tuition. In order to examine the 
plausibility of cbnsideririg the private sector as the best bet 
for this **nonpecuriiary" optimizatibn, six quality df school 
life iridicatdrs were regressed separately on the 14 variables 
of the basic mbdel. This specificatidn treats general well- 
being as an attitudinal outcome bf schbolirig parallel td^ but 
very different from, the human capital variable, expected 
years bf educatibri. 

The six indicators represent the youths' ':ings of the high 
schools they attended dri aspects of school life central to 
their general well-being— instructibrial _ quaUty, school 
discipline, learning freedom, personal safety, job coUrise^^^^ 
ing, and peer relations/^ Similar ratings; have been used quite 
differently by GRK, fbllbwing a Idrig tradiLidji of school 
climate" research (e.g., Coleman 1961; McDill arid Rigsby 
1973). This lirie df inquiry hypothesizes that these individual 
attitudes aggregated bver the studerit population of a school 
constitute the prevailing school climate, which in turn is a 
key deterrriiriarit df the academic performance level at the 
school. The fact that the cHriiate-perfdrmance hypothesis has 
yti to receive any convincing empirical suppbrt (HaUser 
1970, 1974; Gdldberger and Cain 1982) reinforces the 
theoretical deeisibn tb use the ratings only as outcome 
variables. 

Consistent with our previous firidirigs, here we find that 
being in the college preparatory rather than gerieral cur- 
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rieulum significantly increased all six quality of school life 
ratings (table 5.11). In addition, being in the vbeatiGnalj:ur- 
riculum significantly raised ratings on three of the dimen- 
sions — iristructidrial quality, learning freeddrn, and job 
counseling. But unlike the achievement or expected educa- 
tion findings, all six quality of school life ratings were also 
significantly affected by sector erirollrrient. Youth in private 
schools, net of all background and curriculum enrdUment ef- 
fects, rated more highly than public school youth the quality 
of their class instructidh and strictness df discipHne, and 
slightly more highly their personal safety and friendship op- 
portunities at school. They rated lower than public school 
youth their degree df learning freeddrn and dppdrtunities for 
job counseling. 

These sector and eurriculurh effects dri life quality dccur- 
red in the nearly complete absence of significant effects from 
cognitive achievement^ the other key schooling variable in 
the equation. High perfdrming yduth tended to rate their 
personal safety higher, but otherwise youth performance 
levels were Unrelated to their life quality ratings. This con- 
trasts with the strdhg effect achievement had dri the hUrriari 
capital variable, expected years of education: 

Some definite nonpecuniary gain is derived from private 
sectdr ertrdllriierit^the quality of school Hfe is better. In- 
sofar as quality of school life bears the hypdthesized relatidri 
to youths' subjective state of well-being, this advantage can- 
ridt be riiiriiriiized. Except, for Hispanics, however, beliefs 
about the superiority df private educatidri should be 
restricted to this domain: Federal policymakers arid parents 
who contemplate investment in private secondary education 
need td kridw they will be dptimizirig student life quality, not 
learning. Efforts to improve the quality df studerit life iri 
public schools might be an even sounder investment. 

Before proposing any policy interventions, however, fur- 
ther rese^'.rch is needed to determine the range of factors con- 
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tributing to the higher quality of Hfe in private schools. Some 
of these may not be easily transferable to public schools. One 
of these is the aura of elitism. For example, the label of 
private school student may in itself convey a sense of 
privilege and speciality over public school students, causing 
these youth to attribute a high value to their school life ir- 
respective of its actual quality. Elitism is a psychic resource 
which, by definitiori, cannot be widely distributed. Public 
school systems would only suffer further budgetary prob- 
lems if parents believed this elitism could be purchased by 
adding further amenities to their facilities. The democratiza- 
tion of private school enrollment through a tuition tax credit 
plan might reduce elitism, but would thereby also dirriiriish 
the value of private schools for many consumers. An alter- 
native to planned democratization of private schools is the 
natural leveling influences of American popular culture^ 
where symbols of elitism eventually tend to be diffused 
throughout mainstream society and thereby deflated- A cur- 
rent public high school fad is the ''preppy** subculture^ 
wherein students mimic through dress and mannerisms the 
life style of the private boarding school student.*^ 

A related characteristic of many private schools is their 
greater sense of tradition, arid in the case of Catholic and 
other religious sehddls, their sacred character. Neither 
feature can be easily reproduced in public schools, however 
important they are for quality of student life and general 
well-beirig. Coristitutibnal requireriierits forbid the obser- 
vance of religion in public schools, and the rapid pace of 
public school social change and instructional innovation 
over the past decade has eroded much of the tradition in 
public school life. As Shils (1981) has argued, the presence of 
tradition can be crucial in providing a normative ordering 
that cburiterbalarices the excessive rationalization of modern 
society: Tradition defines the ''natuf^V way to do things, 
representing the accurnulation of experience tested over 
time. Iriformal student folklore, rituals, arid formal teacher- 
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student ceremonies operate in place of legalistic student 
codes of conduct to guide student behavior, providing an in- 
terpretive context for the experience of schddlinj. Waller 
(1932) has similarly emphasized the importance of tradition 
in the early-centUry public high schools. 

In addition to normative regulation, school traditions 
often evoke imagery of. past greatness, a heritage of ae- 
ccrnplishmeht worthy of emulation and preservation for 
future generations of students; Individual striving serves the 
corporate **student body" extended through time. The ex- 
istence of an honor roll or p^;rtrait gallery of distinguished 
alumni and former teachers, even the display of athletic 
trophies dating back to the early history of the school, can 
add to the quality of life of stiVdents. The veneration or past 
greatness fosters a sense of sharing in this greatness. On the 
other hand, excessive worship of the past can be a forrn of 
escapism that stifles individual freedom and innovation, 
making youth poorly adapted to the continuing rapid pace of 
social change in mpdern society. Learning to cope with the 
greater social strains, impersbnaiity, and bureaucracy of 
public school life may be better preparation for the realities 
of adulthood. These are issues which must be resolved 
through further research and debate. The present analysis 
has shown that the substantial sector difference in quality of 
student life is not coupled with any strong sector differences 
in quantity of learning. 
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Appendix to Ghapter^S 
Analysis of Regional Variation 

Table 5 A. 1 shows the regional mean values in aehievement 
and expectations before and after talcing into account all the 
explanatory variables jn the basic model, the analysis y/as 
restricted to public school youth because of regibn-speeifie 
sarhple size limitations. Preliminary analyses of the total 
sample revealed no significant region by sector interaction 
effect; hence these results should generalize to the private 
school sector. The expected regional means were calculated 
by subsdtutirig into the regression equations of the basic 
model region i = 1 and j = D if i j and the rriearis of all other 
variables in the equation. 



Table 5A,1 

Observed and Adfusted Regional Mean Values of Achievement (AFQt) 
aiid Expected Education (Years) for Public Sect«jr Youth 
Aged 14-17 in 1979 



Achievement Expectations 



Region 


Observed 


Adjusted 




_ Adjusted 


New Eng. 


75;28 


69.96 


14.55 


13.94 


Mid. Atl. 


68.46 


67.0? 


14.00 


13.88 


S. Atl. 


62.10 


66.99 


13.64 


13.90 


E,S, Cen. 


mM 


64.78 


13.52 


14.16 


W.S. Cen. 


61.91 


67.03 : 


13.76 


13.93 


E.N. Cen. 


70.05 


68,78 


13.84 


13.88 


W.N. Cen. 


73.76 


71.66 


14.03 


13.92 


Mth. 


68.28 


68.08 


13.45 


13.61 


Pac, 


67.72 


67.60 


i4;00 


13.95 


U.S. total 


67.90 


67.91 


13.93 


13.92 


S.D. 


20.06 




2.24 





Looking first at the unadjusted means, public school 
youth from the three southern regions (South Atlantic, East 
South Central, and West South Central) average 9 points 
lower in achievement than youth from the two eastern 
regions (New England and Middle Atlantic), 10 points lower 
than youth from the two North Central regions (East and 
West), and 6 points lower than youth from the two w^estern 
regions (Mountain arid Pacific). If youth were equivalent 
across regions on all explanatory variables entered in the 
model Cexcept of course region), these regional differences 
would becorne negligible. Looking now at the adjusted 
regional means, southern youth would differ frbrri eastern 
youth only 2 points, from north central youth 4 points, and 
from western youth 2 points. 

The basic model also explains most of the regional varia- 
tion in expected years of education. Clustering the nine cen- 
sus regions into the same four areas, the maximurn dif^ 
ference between any two areas of .7 years drops to .2 years 
after adjustment or the explanatory variables. 
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NOTES 



i. Starting with an estimate that the public school attrition due to 
dropouts is double that in the private schools, CHK eniploy ah ad hoc 
adjustment procedure which reduces the across-grade raw differences in 
achievement scores approximately twice as much for public as for private 
students; However plausible, there is ho way to validate this radical ad- 
justment procedure \yith the HSB data alone. Because of other serious 
problems with this ^'learning growth" approach, particularly its failure 
to cbhtrbl for test ceiling effects which would bias the growth estimates 
for initial high-scoring students, rid effort has been made here to 
replicate this particular analysis. 

2; The January 1, 1981 age range was 16-23, but as iriterviews were con- 
ducted between the beginning of the year and th', spring, some youth 
were 24 at time of interview. 

3. Former students completed one or mOre years of college and were no 
longer enrolled. 53.8 percent completed one year only, 27.1 percent cbiti- 
pleted two or three years, and 19.1 percent completed four or more years 
of college. 

4. Similar track differences appear to hold in the other two sertbrs, but 
sample size limitations make the estimates unreliable. 

5- Significant bther's irifluence Is a four-point scale of perceived degree 
of approval with a decision not to attend college by the person selected as 
the most important influence in one's life. High score signifies strong 
disapproval, i.e., encouragement to attend college. Of the fbur largest 
categories of persons chosen, 67 percent were parents^ 14 percent friends, 
le percent other relatives, and 3 percent teachers br cbuhselbrs. 

6. One other possible control variable, sex, was uncorrelated with the 
other explanatory variables, hence its omission had to impact bh the 
other variables estimates; Product terms introduced to test for a pbssible 
sex by sector interaction effect were nbnsignificaht and sb were also 
dropped from the equation. 

7. The intelligerice tests used, in order of frequency, were the Otis- 
Lennon. Differential Aptitude, eaHfornia test of Mental Maturity^ 
Lorge-Thorndike, Henmon-Nelson, SCAT, Kuhlman-Andersbrii 
Stanford-Binet, and Wechsler; 
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8. Besides the greater theoretical relevance and. cornparability with the 
HSB sample of this age segment, one key variable, significant other's in- 
fiaence, was not measured for the over 17 age group, and the income 
variable for some members of this older age group signifies the respon- 
dent's own destination status iricbiHe rather than origin status, family in- 
come. 

9. in addition to this model, results were obtained using two alternative 
analysis strategies, each of \vhich more closely represented key features 
of the original design for CHK. For both theoretical and methodological 
reasons, however, neither was considered preferable to the one reported 
in the text. One estimated separate pfddUctidn function equations^for 
each sector, arid then cdmpafed their relative impact by nieans of compo- 
nent arialysis (Althauser arid Wigler 1972). The other treated curriculum 
as a rtiediator of the sector variable^ in a fully recursive structural equa- 
tidris riiodel. Following the conventions of path analysis (Alwin and 
Hauser 1975), the relative effects of sector and currjculum weje then 
assessed in terms of their total, direct (unmediated), and iridirect 
(mediated) effects: What is impoHGr.t to note here is that results so ob- 
tained did not alter any of the substantive cbriclusioris reported iri the 
text: 

10. In evaluating the size of these schooling effects, caution must be ex- 
ercised in taking too literaily the absolute values of the coefficients. 
These values are useful more as a common metric Tor iriterpretirig the 
relative importance of the different effects. 

11. A variety of interpretations for this apparent paradox are possible; 
for example, it^may be that vocational training qualified these youth for 
cognitively complex post-high school work activity that Fostered further 
cognitive achievement: 

12- Iristructional quality is a composite of four items; '*my schoolwork 
requires me to think to the best of my ability,^' **most of my classes are 
boring," ''most of my teachers really know their subjects well,^' •^'most 
of my teachers are willing to help with personal problems." The rest are 
single item indices— * 'you can get away with almbst ariythirig at this 
school" (school discipline); *'at_this school, a person has_ the freedbrri to 
ieain what interests him or her" (acaderriic freedprri); •*! dori't feel safe 
at this school" (personal safety); **this school offers good job counsel- 
ing" (job couriselirig); arid 'Mt's easy to make friends at this schoo[" 
(peer relatibris). All iteriis are coded so a high, score corresponds to the 
variable directibri iniplicit in its label. 
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13:See hisa Birnbach, ed;. The Of jiciaf Preppy Handbook, New ^'orR: 
Workman, 1980; ironically, this best*seiier among youth advocates the 
same hedonistic values and dis lain of personal achievement which Cole- 
mari viewed so critically in his original (1961) study of American high 
school life. 
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chapter 6 
Tlie EeGnomie Value of Acadeffiic 
and Vdcatidiial Training 
Acquired in High School* 

Russell W. Ramberger 
and 

Thoihas N. Daymdnt 



I. Introduction 

The recent report of the President's Commission on Ex- 
cellence in Education, A Nattoh at Risk, ha^^^^^ 
renewed interest in the quality of secondary schooling in the 
United States. There is particular concern that today's 
students are net preraring adequately for their future educa- 
tional and eebhbmic lives by taking enough academic courses 
in such areas as mathematics and science. But what con- 
stitutes the best preparation for future work and education? 
And do curriculum differences in high school lead to dif- 
ferences in the outcomes of schooling? 

These two questions have formed the basis for a substan- 
tial body of research oh the butcbmes of schooling. This 

♦Quoted with permissiorLfrora Job Training ior Youth (1982), edited by R. Taylo., H. 
Rosen and F. Pratzher, The Naiibrial Center for Research in Vocational Education, The 
bhio State University. 
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research confirms that educational outcomes — the likeHhood 
of attending college, the type of college attended, and even 
the choice of college major — appear to be influenced by the 
curriculum followed in high school (Alexander, Cook, and 
McDiH 1978; Polachek 1978; Kolstad 1979). But for those 
students who do not attend college, differences in high 
school curriculum appear to have little effect on labor 
market opportunities (Griffin and Alexander 1978). In par- 
ticular, students who follow a vocational curriculum in high 
school enjoy no advantage in labor market opportunities 
over other students.' Recent empiric?.! studies have failed to 
find ;ystematie advantages to high school vocational train- 
ing.' 

The failure to find differencc5 in iabar ^ -urket oppor- 
tunities from high school curricalun. "^s perhaf*s most dis- 
turbing to promoters of vocational ^dLcatioh: They have 
long held that vocatidrial education prr vidies better prepara- 
tion than other curricula for direct entry into the labor 
market immediately after high schcol. Their laith has spur- 
red increased support for vbeatibnal education at both the 
state and federal levels. 

Other ubservers q^uestion whether differences in high 
school curricula should, in fact, lead to diffei ehces in labor 
market opportunities. On the one hand, if vocational train- 
ing in high school simply develops specific job skills useful in 
only a limited number of oeeupatibns, then graduates may 
not receive any relative advantage in earnings or other labor 
market opportunities, either because the benefits accrue to 
employers or because initial earnings advantages decline as 
the nUrriber of vocational graduates increase in response to 
initial advantages (6rubb 1979; Sustman and Steinmeier 
1982). On the other hand, if vocational training merely 
develops more basic skills comparable to skills learned in 
other curricula, then vocational graduates again may fail to 
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enjoy an economic advantage over other high school 
graduates (Grubb 1979; Thurow 1979). 

Thus, at least in theory it remains unclear whether dif- 
ferences in high school curriculum should lead to differences 
in labor market ppportunities. Yet attempts to discern any 
differences in effect of curriculum remain. 

Many past empirical sludies of this problem suffer from 
several shortcomings. First, information on high school cur- 
riculum usually comes from students who are asked to iden- 
tify their program as either college preparatory, vocatidnai, 
or general. Curriculum differences may be understated 
because students mispereeive their high school program 
(Rosenbaum 1980; Meyer 1981). More important, using - 
single measure of curriculum difference may obscure large 
variations in actual course work; For example,^: cationa^^ 
students who follow and complete a full progi'am may be 
quite different from those who simply take a few Unrelated 
vocatidnai courses (Brown and Gilmartin 1980; eampbell, 
Orth, and Seitz 1981). Students whd identify their program 
as academic (or college preparatory), vbcatibnal, or pheral 
frequently take courses in all three program areas 
(Rumberger 1981; Meyer 1981). Identifying the various cur- 
ricula with any accuracy thus requires information on 
specific courses taken by students. 

Second, curriculum differehces may make little difference 
in earnings and employment ppportunities because high 
schoo' graduates are frequently employed in low-skiUed and 
low-level occupations (Reubens 1574). Students who prepa 
for a specific job following high school by completing a 
legitimate vocational program may, in fact, enjdy an advan- 
tage over other graduates if they find a job reJated to their 
training. Although several studies have examined the rela- 
tionship between area of training and the type of job found 
after high school (Campbell, et al. 1981; Woods and Haney 
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1981), few have examined the ecbnbinic advantage of 
holding a training-related joB. 

This study addresses both of these limitations, first by 
looking at differences in high school curricula in greater 
detail, and second by relating high school training to labor 
market outcomes more specifically, including an assessment 
of whether a student's voeatibrial training was used on the 
job.^ 

We also examine race and sex differences in both high 
school vo national training and labor rriarket dppdrtiiiiities. 
If \ oca-: «al training shows little effect oh tabor market out- 
eor-A 's, tLeri race and sex differences in curriculum may ex- 
plain -: ile of the observed differences in laboj^ market bp- 
pbrturiities among these groups. Yet, if certain areas of voca- 
tional training do provide access tb better paying jobs, then 
differences in high school curricula may be telling; Voca- 
tional training bppbrtnriities in high school are clearly, divid- 
ed along sexual lines, v. ^ '^mcn more likely to enroll in bf- 
fice bccupaHbns tiaini.ig and young men more likely to pur- 
sue training in technical and industrial areas (Rumberger 
1981). To a lesser degree there are jlso racial differences in 
vocational training bppbrturiities. Thus, in some instances, 
race and sex differences in high school curricula may explai^i 
sbme of the differences in post-school labor market oppor- 
tunities. 

DLrin^; the 1979 NLS interview, respondents were asked to 
identify the high school they ^.vere currently attending, or last 
attended. For those respondents whb were 17 tb 21 years old 
in 1979 and who had last attended ah American hig^i school 
(8,420 out bf 11,406 respbridents), efforts were made to col- 
lect high school transcripts and school ihfbrmation. Com- 
plete transcript data were collected for 6,591 respondents (78 
percent of those eligible). We further restricted the sample to 
those responden* s who were not erirolled full-time during the 
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second interview, who had ebmpleted 9 to 12 years of school- 
ing, and for whom complete transcript data were available 
for all years of school cdrnpleted/ These furlher restrictions 
resulted in a sample of 1,857 respondents. Thr^ughbut the 
analysis, observations were weighted by their sample weights 
to adjust for the oversampling of blacks, Hispanics^ and 
disadvantaged whites. 

n. Academic and Vocational Trauhing 
in High School 

We grouped co'.rses into three areas: academic, voca- 
tional, and other. Aeaderhic courses include language arts, 
foreign languages, mathematics, natural sciences, and sdcial 
sciences; vocational courses include agriculture, distributive 
education, health occupations, home eebnbmics, office be- 
cupatibhs, arid technical, trades and industry.^ All remaining 
courses, including business, industrial^ ftlts, art, musics, and 
physical education, fall into the other* * category.*' These 
major divisions differeriticite between the general skills ac- 
quired from acadeiric courses and the specific skills acquired 
from vbcatibnal training. 

e laduates ebmpleted a tbtai of J5.4 credits during their 
last ihri c years of high school, w her as drbpouts completed 
an average oi only 5.4 credits (table J.l). Graduates com- 
pleted ah average of eight credits in academic subjects (52 
percent of their toial credits), 3 ^ credits in vocatibnai 5ub- 
jfcts (23 percent), arid 3.9 credits in other subject areas (25 
percent). As we might expect, stttc^cnts in college preparatory 
prbgrariis took more academic subjecrs than other students, 
while vocational students tbok nabre of their course work in 
vbcatibrial areas. College preparatory students had the riiost 
credits in language arts arid social sciences; vocational 
students had the majority of their credits in home 
ecbnbrriics, bffice occupations, and trades and industry. 
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im^s Dropouts Total 



College 

Curricyluin area prep Vocational General Total 



i 1 1 

Acadeniic 


5:81 


liOl 






2:59 




tanjaage arts (05) 


3,13 


2:70 


A A J 

IM 


2,86 


,99 


2,54 


Foreinn lantitiaEes (56) 


i77 


,24 


,29 


.3? 


,!)5 


.32 


Mathematics (11) 


1.67 


.96 


\M 


1.16 


,43 


1.04 


Natural sciences (1 1) 


i,8i 


iC"i 

.94 


I 1 "A 

1.10 


1.1? 


"J "I 

,44 


1,07 


Social sciences (15) 


2.49 


2,16 


IM 


2,37 


,67 


2,09 


Vocational 


2:16 


5;§8 


]M 


3:49 




313 


Agricnlfare (01) 


.06 


:I6 


.2i 


:I9 


,14 


,18 


Distributive ed; (M) 


:ii 


.24 


.16 


.17 


.06 


.16 


Health occupationsiOJ) 


.05 


M 


.Oi 


.06 


,02 


.95 


Home economics ((S) 


.63 


JO 


.1 


.77 


,24 


,55 


Office occypationsjHj 


1.01 


2,11 


1.17 


1,40 


,20 


120 


Tech., trades S industry 
(16, 17) 


•JO 


1.70 


,70 


.90 


,32 


,80 
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industrial arts (10) 
Art, masic (02, 12) 



Total 



3,S 


3.51 


4.29 


3:93 


1.86 


3,61 


.IS 


.23 


:22 


.22 


:06 


:i9 




.?8 


.89 


:78 


M 


.•jl 




M 


m 


.9fi ■ 


.34 


.81 


m 


m 




2,05 


1.06 


1,91 




15.55 


15.18 


15.38 


5;42 


13.72 



ajabulaiionj based on a weighted sa 

picied 9 10 12 years of school, and for whom compile iranscrip: data were available (N = 1 
course. Only credits for courses tal^en in grades 10-12 aft iiicluded. NiiriiDers iii pareiiiheses refer to major curricalum areas designated by the 
Office of Education (Putnam and Chismore M), 
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Students also took a number of courses in rhiseeHaheGUS 
areas such as healthy driver educatian^ and physical educa- 
tion. 

Because students in all three program areas often take 
both academic and vocational courses, program designation 
may reveal little about the actual academic and vocational 
preparation a student receives in high school. This causes a 
problem for research, one which may be especially acute 
when we are looking at vocational areas that involve specific 
training. In order to assess the effectiveness of vocational 
training accurately, we must identify vocatibrial students: 
one way to do this is to find what proportion of those who 
identify thertiselves as vocational students actually complete 
a given number of credits in the vocational area in which 
they are training.^ 

Such an exarnination reveals that a significant proportion 
of vocational- students have taken less than three credits: in 
the specific area in which they were training (table 6.2). In 
fact, the transcripts of some students show that they have 
not received credit for a single course in their specific area. 
The proportions of students receivirig given numbers of 
credits also vary widely by area — three-quarters of voca- 
tional students in office occupations had completed three or 
more credits in that area, whereas about brie-third of voca- 
tional students in distributive education and health occupa- 
tions had done so. Some students in other vocationa! areas 
and in college preparatory and general programs have also 
completed three or more credits in more specific vocational 
areas. 

Instead of the program designation offered by students 
themselves, the benchmark of three credits will be used iri the 
riext part of this study to ideritify vocatibrial studerits.' Of 
course not everyone who has completed three credits of 
vocatioiial courses in a specific area has completed a pro- 
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GraJyate _ fiSnfe ToiaL 

AcaSc - HoDij General 

iSnaUiiifiiP area Specific" _ p 



; Mm iosc !p«;iric vocational piograiti conespondcd to the vocational cwricufi areas that are listed. 



\1\ 



percent with some credits 

Agriculture 4 75 .9 13 H 10 

Distributive ediication 7 71 it 11 1 16 

Healtli «cii|atioiis 3 43 J .2 .1 .? 

Home economics 44 81 50 9) 19 4{ 

Office occupations 56 96 59 61 21 53 

Tech., trades Si*. - jj 67 38 24 14 24 



1 56 2 4 1 3 

Distributive eduction j 40 4 2 ! 2 

Healtli occupatibiis I 32 I 1 ! I 

Home ecbiibmics 5 56 8 8 9 6 

Office occupatioi 13 78 4 15 9 H 

.Tecli, trades &». [_ 5 54 7 12 6 13 
percent with 6 or lore credits 

Agriculture 0 10 0 0 P 1 

Distributive eduttP 0 .8 I P 0 0 

HealtS occupations 0 20 \ 0 0 0 

Homeecofloinics 1 27 12 1 P 3 

Office occupate. i 31 . W 2 P ^ 

Tech,, tradsfi IPs. I 32 15 4 1 6 
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gram in that area. Each vocational program consists of a 
particular sequence and number of courses. Although the 
benchmark of three credits only provides an apprbxirnate in- 
dication of students who have completed a vocational pro- 
gram, it offers a marked irriprbverhent over the prograrn 
identification used in most previous studies. 

The mean numbers of credits in various curriculum areas 
for specific race-sex groups of high school graduates are 
shown in table 6.3. Other than the observation that white 
vbUrig women seern to be more likely than minorities to take 
vocational training in office r- "patibns^ little systematic 
racial difference appears among l;igh school curricula. Not 
surprisingly, we find large sex differences in types of voca- 
tional courses taken: young women tend to concentrate in 
office occupations and home economics and young men in 
trades and industries. 

in. Effects on Labor Market biitcdmes 

The effects bf high school curriculum were estimated 
through a series of equations that express [ several measures 
of labor market success as a linear funcuon of high school 
course work and an array bf cbritrbl variables. Estimates 
were derived using ordinary least squares regression. Course 
wbrk represents the number of credits completed in various 
subject areas and was expressed in varying degrees bf detail. 
Unlike previous studies that use dummy variables to 
distinguish between vbcatibnal, acaderhic, arid general cUf-: 
riculum areas, we were able to measure the actual utnount of 
course wbrk takeri by each person in specific subject areas. 
Because our sample consists of persons who have cbmpleted 
from 9 to 12 years of schooling, the number of credits com- 
pleted in grades 10-12 varies frbm zero to over 20. Thus we 
can estimate the incremental effects of taking additibnal 
course wbrk in various cUrricUla as well as the relative effects 
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Mean Number of Hieb School Credits by Sex, Race, and tmblm & 



Females Males Total 





Wit - L 

Black 


Hptitc 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 
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755 


807 


797 


795 


Language arts 


m 


m 


2,89 


2.98 


2,80 
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IP- 


Foreiplapages 


-.43 


M 


,45 


.20 


,58 


.27 


i37 


Mathematics 


1.31 


1,10 


i,i 


1,30 


1,25 


1.26 


1,!6 


Natural sciences 


1.23 


1,07 


1,17 


1,06 


1,09 


1.24 


1,15 


Sdcia! sciences 


2.33 


2,32 


2.35 


2,39 


2:35 


2:40 


2.31 


Unpottrifi!)! 


J.JO 


IIS 






248 


2:84 


3,49 


AgilCUlluiC 










^4 


29 


19 


Disiributive education 


M 

f ^ V 


,17 


.13 


,24 


,05 


,22 


,17 


Health occupatic-ns 


,11 


,1)3 


,11 


,01 


,00 


,00 


,06 


Hoflv: econdiiiia; 


!.39 


1,13 


1,14 


,57 


,36 


,39 


.77 


0f'!ce occopatlQiis. 


\M 


1,83 


2,45 


.,41 


,34 


,44 


1,40 


i''«Jei: 5 indus. 


.91 


,17 


,29 


1,45 


1,39 


1.51 


,90 


Other 


3.2? 


1,02 


3,51 


4,36 


5.22 


4,32 


3,93 


Biijiness 


,16 


:17 


;2S 


:14 




;2e 


;22 


jnGDStrial arts , 


M 


,11 


,12 


,85 


1,39 


1,52 


,78 


Art, music 


.11 


,94 


1,17 


,85 


,81 


,11 


,90 


Miscellanedas 


2.30 


2,80 


1,97 


2.53 


2,93 


1.90 


2.05 


Total 


15,10 


15,67 


15,64 


15;18 


15.78 


i5,i3 


15.38 



a. High school graduates vnly(N=H29). 
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of taking more courses in one or another area (e.g., voca- 
tional versus academic). 

In each equation the same set of control variables were in- 
cluded to minimize any bias due to students of different 
backgrounds and abilities selecting different high school sub- 
jects.'^ Background variables included a measuie of parental 
education and a cultural index indicating the presence of 
newspapers, magazines, and a library card in the 
respondent's original home. The respondent's grade point 
average in the ninth grade was used as a measure of early 
ability. Additional control variables, included race, marita! 
status, presence of children^ se/-cliildren interaction^ and 
post-schoGl experience.*' 

In order to examine different dimensions of labo^ market 
behavior and success, we analyzed three labor market out- 
rome variables: hourly earnings in xhe 1980 survey week, the 
number of weeks unernplcyed in tiie previous year, and the 
number of hours worked in the previous year.'^ 

Estimates were derived for respondents in bur basic sam- 
ple (1,857 cases) who had cornplete information on the 
dependent variables and information on most of the in- 
dependent Vv^r^ables.'^ Males and females were ahaly;ied 
separately, since they tend to have different labor market ex- 
periences and generally acquire different vdcatibhal training 
in high school. Estimates for each of the three dependent 
vai7 ::V,,co -"-e shown in separate panels in table 6.4 for rnaUis 
ar ^ il^ AgKij: 6.5 for fernales. 

As a reference point, the first equation in each table show^ 
the effects of the standard measure^ of educatio tal at- 
tairimeht — years of school completed. The effect of y ^ars of 
school completed on hourly earniit,«:> (.047 for malrs and 
.055 for females) is slightly lower but. fairly cdnsisten^ with 
previous studies using a similar measure of educational at- 
tainment (e.g., Griliches 1976). However^ precise com- 
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parisdns with the resultsi^f previoi:s studies are difficult 
because we observe earnirigPvery early in the work career 
and restrict our analysis to those who do not bh to col- 
lege. Although riot shown in the tables, the yeais completed 
equation was also estimated with an additibrial **diploma" 
variable to test for a credentiajjsm effect: surprisingly, there 
was no evidence of such an effect.*^ Iri the second equation 
in each panel, substituted total credits for years com- 
pleted arid fourid fairly consistent results for both men and 
women. As expected, both variables Have positive effects on 
hourly earnirijs and hours worked and negative effects bh 
weeks unemployed. Given that a ribrma! school year usually 
consists of five or six credits, the size of the cbefficiehts for 
years cbriipleted arid total credits correspond veiry closely for 
women and moderately well for men. The main exceptibn is 
that the effect of total credits on hourly earnings is quite 
small for men. 

in the third equation, we parjition credUs into our 
categories: academic^ vocational, and other. In most eases, 
aeaderiiie and vbcatibnal cburSe work have similar effects. 
For hourly earnings, the effects of both types bfcburse work 
are irisigriificant for men and significant for women. The 
coefficients for women irnply that a half-day*s course work 
for a school year (i.e., about three credit hours) of either 
academic or vbcatibnal courses would increase hourly earn- 
ings by about 3 percent. For weeks unemployed, the j;esults 
irriply that a half day's course work would reduce unemploy-^ 
ment by about one to one and bne-^half weeks per year^ with 
the effects of academic training being stronger for men arid 
the effects of voeatibrial trairiing being slightly stronger for 
wornen. Both academic and vocational trairiing have ^strong 
effects bri aririual hours worked for women: a half-day's 
course work of either is associated with wbrkirig about 150 
riibre hours per year, the equivalent of almost four w^efcs bf 
full-tiriie wbik. The biggest difference in effects is for hours 
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(1) (2) J) W (9- I 



(tog) Sourly eariiinjs I 

. ~~ g 



I ears completed ;04i* ^ 

Total credits .004 ■ 8 

Academic .007 .008 .008 |. 

Vocationa' .005 s 

Vocational (nonprogramj -.009 -.010 ^ 

Vocational (program) .004 g 

Vocational (program, not used) -.001 3. 

Vocational (program, used) .007 in 

Other -.001 -.i5 -.15 

R^(adj.) :12 ill ;11 ;lt :11 

N r 713 713 713 713 7l3 
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Weeks unemployeil 



Years coiiiplctcti -2.621'*' 
Total credits 

Academic. -.575|* -.583** ^584*♦ 

Vocational "•^^5* 
Vocational (noiipropni) -M!- -'Jl 

Vocational (program) -•3^^* 



Vocational (program, not used) "'^^ 

Vocational (program, used) -- "'525* 

ether ^1* --il --^M 

R^iadj.) .08 .07 .08 :08 M 

N 515 515 515 515 515 > 

Hours worked 3 



Years completed 239:50** g 

Total credits 32.79'/** a 

Ar 'omic 14.145 13:940 14.222 < 

V.Jiofial 52.331*'^ g 

> v:ational (nonprogram) 61.859* 66.554* g- 



Vocational (program) -^ol g 

Vocational (program, not ased) 35'253*_ ^ 

Vocational program, used) f ''58** g 

Other 47:156** 45:238^* 46.127** 5' 

R^(adj.) -.14 _...13 ...13 ...13 | 

N 515 515 515 515 515 



a: Oiie aslefisK iiiOicales statistical significance at the .05 level, and two asterislts indicate significance at the .01 level. g 
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Years completed 
Total credits 
Academic 
Vocational 

Vocational (nonpro?/ 
Vocational (program) 
Vocational (program, not used) 
Vbcatibnal (program, used) 
Other 
(adj.) 

N 



Years completed 
Total credits 
Academic 
Vocatioijal 

Vocationai (nonprogram) 
Vocatibria! (prograrh) 
Vocational (program, not used) 
Vocationai (program, nsed> 
Other 
(adj.) 

N 



Weeks uriemplby*^d 



-2.190** 



.05 



565 



257.86** 



:35 



576 



.356* 



.05 



565 



565 



565 



Hours worked 



38.710** 



.34 



576 



47.321** 
55:942'* 



4.734 
.35 

576 



44.929* ♦ 

95.967** 
60.519** 



2:139 
. .^5 



576 



a. One asterisk Indicates statistical sig.iiricahce «xt the .05 level, ana two asterisks indicate significance at the .01 level. 
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.56 
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worked for men: while the erfect of vdcatidrial training Is as 
strong as it is for women, the effect of academic training is 
insignificant. 

Although not directly cdinparable, dUr results are fairly 
consistent wit!; several previous studies of th,:* relative effects 
of vocational and academic courses^ Usinjf, a se^ of dummy 
variables to measure curnculurri, Grassb and Shea (1979) 
found that, net of the control variables, the la^ *r market ex- 
p;;riences df **the average male grlduale df a vatidnal pro- 
gram who did not go on to college was not subst^^ntially dif- 
ferent from that of the average general program graduate ' 
{p. 156). Results such as these have often been interpreted as 
negative evidence of the effectiveness of vocational educa- 
tidn. But this interpretatidn requires drie alsd to cgnclude 
that a general curriculum is ineffective, ©ur specification 
and results suggest that a more appropriate interpretation is 
that, in general, both acaderriic arid vdcatidrial cUrncUlUrri 
have a significant positive impact on labor markt^t success. 

Other course work appears to have relatively small effects 
dri labor rnarket success. The rnairi exceptidri is fdr hdUrs 
worked where other course work had a substantial positive 
effect ;or men. In addition^ the effect of other courses on 
hourly earnings is rioritrivial fdr wbrrieri, althdugh it is riot 
statistically significant ai traditional levels. 

We also performed parts of the analysis with the sample 
restricted td thdse who graduated irdm hi. h scriddl arid in 
which acaderriic, v::c: , onal, and other crec >s weie coded as 
proportions of total credits. Since academic, vocational, 
Orhcr, and total credits are liriearly deperiderit, the academic 
cr-eiits '^.riablc was omitted from the analy:is and thus 
servs*s as a refererlce fdr evaluating the effects of vdcatiom:] 
and other credits. This specification ebrrespdrids more close- 
ly to the traditional specification used by Grasso and Shea 
(1979) arid dthers. The results frdrii this alterriative spec'fica- 
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tion are similar to those discussed above in thai the only in- 
stance in which the effects of vocational training are 
significantly different from academic training is the stronger 
un/ more positive effects of vdcatibrial training on hours 
worked for men (table 6.6). 

Because vocational training develops specific job skills, 
the labor market benefits of vocational courses that are part 
of a complete program may b^ higher than the behef its f 
unrelated courses. In order to exami'ie this issue, we counted 
all of a student's vbeatidnal cred'ts either in a program 
triable (if the student completed t, t 'east three ere iits in one 
specific vocational area), or in a ncnprogram variible. Th^ 
results for the equations in which these were •Ubs'itutcd for 
the general vbcational vari£*ble are shown as equation (4) in 
tables 6.4 and 6.5. The effects of the program variable for 
men were in the anticipated direction for all three labor 
market outcome variables, although its effect Was not 
significant for hourly earning':. Qn the other hand, the non- 
program variar le had a detrimental effect on hourly earnings 
and unemployment, alti bugh its effect on hours worl d was 
positive and Si ^nificanU These resu!*s generaliy support the 
hypothesis thai participatilg in a specific vocational pro- 
gram does pay Oif ^n the labuV market while an occasional 
vbcationai course does not. the evidence fbr wbmeri is less 
cohciusr the effects bf nonprogram training on v- ceks 
unen'pl ^yed and nours worked is as strong jr strbngc ih3>: 
that bf training rekted to a specific vocational progrnn^ 
Only for unemplo ment is the effect b" th: vocati nal pro- 
gram variable somewhat stronger. 

Again because vocational training cievelbps specific jb> 
skills, its ecbhbmic benefits may aiso depend on whether c.; 
not the individual is employed in an ^>ccupatibn where It can 
be used. To test this notion, program credits were further 
partitioned into two categbries: one f'^r t:>rogram credits 
related to the respondent's occupation, tu? other fbr the re- 
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297.43 
516.20 
25!J,}1 



352.31 



355.63 
•20.229 
.12 

407 



346,26 
•21.259 
:12 

407 



251.29 
774,93" 
334.06 
•22,i 
:i2 

407 



•648,r' 
10:720 
;33 

467 



•779,90" 
14:378 
:35 

467 



411,25 
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13,Oi5 
:37 



1, Sll ciirHcliB area w is are Ilie propotlioii of Ml trediis i'i is m: One asieriik i' Jkales slalidcal iiiniCcaiicc al tht level, and 
M asicrish iridiaie sijniSitDce al tiie ,01 level. 
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maining credits. Th^ ocv **'^ atibna! arid educational code 
crosswalk prepared by in - -t^i -- y^i Q -ppaliohal Informa- 
tion Goordihatiri^ Ccit:\ -re (1971) ^^?s a:;jd to partition 
progratn credits; > ca^H specific oci-.tioiiai a.rca, th^ 
crosswalk provides a list -i^ccuf - uo:i:> thai wcrr. juugr J to 
use the skills taught in that a; 73.^ ' ^'h-se two va/iables were 
substituted for the vocat^onai f rr^^ rain variabJe in equation 
(51 of tables 6.4 E,nd 6.5- These results show that for both 
men and women and for eaf;h labor market outcorrie.; the ef^ 
feet of vocational training used on the job is significant and 
substantially greatti than the effc:*t of vocational training 
not used on the job: Thus, vocational training seems to yield 
a higher payoff for those individuals who are employed in 
jobs where their training can be utilized. 

How many men and women hold jobs related to their area 
of high school vocational training? Table 6.7 shr wj the pro- 
{ utibn of students taking (or not taking> vocational pro- 
grams in specific areas whose bccunatioh cdrrespbhded to 
that area. For example, the top r^*v of the table indicates 
that among rneh who took d vbcatibrial program in 
agriculture, 42 percent held an occupation in 198G that cor^ 
respbriaed ^z- that area, while only 17 percent of other men 
held that t>^e of job. In most areas, vocational training 
substantialjy increases the likelihood of ah individual's ob- 
taining related employment. Apparently, either these pro- 
grams are teaching important job-related skill'^ br at least 
many employers think they do. Two exceptions to this 
general finding are trades and industry arid home economics: 
for both men and women, the likeHhood of students finding 
cmployrrierit iri these areas is about the same for students 
with and without vocational traming.^^ 

The variation across programs in the de',5ree that trruriirig 
was used on the job raises the question of whether the labor 
rp'trket returns tb vocational trairiirig varied by specific area 
:Nf study. To examine this issue, we further partitibhed bur 
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vocational training variables into detaiied areas while retain- 
ing the distinctions among program, nonprogram, and job- 
related tr;iin".ng. 



Table 6.7 

F.rcentages oi Students Taking (or Not Taking) Vocatibnal Prdgfams 
in Specific Areas Who Obtained a Job ihari Occupation That 
Goi responded to That Area by Specific Area and Sex* 



Vocatibnal and 
bccupatidnal area 
(No. of students in program)** 



Specific vocational 
program participation 

Yes NcL _ 



Males 



Agriculture (40) 
Distributive education {\6) 
Health occupation (6) 
Home economics (13) 
Office occupation (16) 
Trade and industry (191) 



Agriculture (9) 
Distributive education {\6) 
Health occupation (16) 
Home ecoromics (97) 
bifice occu. nation (248) 
Trade and industry ^ ^'^) 



42 
38 

4 
54 
65 



17 
27 
5 
6 
19 
59 



Females. 



3 
66 
40 

60 
26 



7 
28 

6 
13 
35 
32 



a. For example, the entry in the top row ir tht Ijft .Vand column htdicates that 4*^ pcicert of 
students who participated :n an agricuLural vo . v vnai progrun: obteined an occupatibn 
:^^t utiiizes skills develcr:..' iu an agnci itural voc?:ciona! training Togram. ' ' -"^ry in the 
(Op row in the right hind coiumn inJicates that 17 t*ercent of stu^'ehts who dl^^ 
ticipaic in an agricultural vocational pro^tr^m (i.e., <;i»Iier participated in arother vena- 
tion al program area or did no. /-^nicjpa.s i/^ anv -^cr:- protram) oV ^c6 m occuoa- 
tibn that utilizes skills developed i:'> an agri'jultiM-i vxati- "al traini"5 ' -o£;am. 

b. The entries for ±2 number of students in a program ^'.^ un* dgh'-J wh;. .: the main en- 
tries are weir^hted percentages. 
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For men, it appears that the types of vocational training 
have no significant effect on hourly earnings or unemploy^^^^^ 
ment, bu^do have a substantial favorable impact on hours 
worked. For women, training iil office occupations stanas 
out as having the strongest favoraJ^le effect on each dimen- 
sion of labor market success. Although training in home 
eeonomics appears to increase hours worked arid decrease 
unemployment for women, its effect on hourly earnings i 
not sigriificarit. 

Ariother question we explored is v^ hethei different typt [ 
course work are more or less helpful to different types of 
students. For example, it is " ^ ?'^ly believed that the students 
who are at a disadvaritag * because of race, ethnicity, 
social background, or co/ i 'r fiilities will be the primary 
beneficiaries of vocation / ^ -.'^ ing. Our sample is already 
restricted to those who dc. . go on to cbllege arid thas 
already contains an overiepresentation of irradvahtaged 
students. Hdwcvei, to further explore this issuj^, we 
re^stimatcd fhe effects of academic, vccatiorial, and other 
credits (i.e., equatioi (3) in tables 6.4 and 6.5) on labor 
market outcomes foi several si^.bsamples which distinguish 
bctveen individuals who might be considered to be either 
dis,>dvantagt:d or not, bajed on th(;ii^ race, ethnicity, social 
background, or eogriiilve ability. This arialysis was riot 
dis?.ggreg:'.tcd by sex because the size of some of these sub- 
.amples io already quite srnall and because the resuUs 
presented far have suggested only sniali sex differences iri 
trie relative effects of academic and vocational course work. 
In terriis of race and ethnic differences, little systemat c pat- 
lern appears. Howe\ there in some evidence thj t the ri- 
fects of both acade^^^ic and vxi.uonal training o * i * 
ear lings are lc*wer tor blac- s tha; tor whit,is ariU HiSi:^^:;cs. 
It also appear^ that the effectG oi: boti these types of r.iurse 
work are weaker for Hispaaics on unemployment and 
stronger for hours worked than they are for other iridividuals 
(table 6.8). The bottom four rows of table 6.8 s'licw the 
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Table 6.8 

Effects of High School CurricuUini on Labor ivrHikt. Success 
for Differeht Samples Defined According to Race, 
Ethnicity, Srcioecondrriic BackgrdUhd, and Mental Ability^ 



Sample 


Academic 


Vocationai 


Other 




(Log) honriy earnings 




Total (1361) 




.007* 


.002 


Whites (926) 




.009* 


mi 


Blacks (242) 


.006 


-.(X)7 


.015 


Hispanics (193) 


.018* 


.014 


jQl 


GPA ninth grade < 2:2 (574) 


. .012* 


.004 


-.0004 


Parents* edncation< 12 (455) 




-.010 


.008 


GPA ninth grade>2.2 (687) 


.010* 


.011* 


.004 


Parent's education > 12 (906) 


.008 


.012* 


-.0002 



Weeks unemployed 



Total (lOm 


-5.14** 


-.412** 


-.133 


Whites L727) 


-.577'^^* 


-.446** 


-:155 


Blacks (207) 


-Mi 


-:442 


-.323 


Hiv^anics (146) 


-.031 


-.337 


-.461* 


GPA riirit'. grade < 2.2 (564) 




-.413** 


-.314* 


Parer.ts' education <P (386) 


-.450** 


-.551** 


.121 


GPA ninth grade > 2.2 (316) 




-.52(}** 


-.085 


Fa'-ents' education > 12 (694) 


-.615** 


-.420** 


= .288** 



Hours worked 



total (1091) 29,871" 55.997" 25.365** 

Whites (725) 26.1 17" 57.510** 23.129* 

Blacks (215) 38.544* 51:133* 46.736 

Hispanics (151) 53.516* 75.538** 21:464 

GPA ninth grade<2.2 (573) 4:036** 44.217** 53.322** 

Parents' eduratinh< 12 (391) 18:616** 81.314** 31.947* 

GPA ninth grade>2.2 (518) 30.697** 71.685** 4.302 

Parents' ed-ratioii> 12 (700) 27.350** 47.244**. 2j.309* 



a; One astcris!' 'ndicates siatisticpl significance at the .05 level, and two '"V^'risks indicace 
significance at the .01 level. The cbhtrbi variables inc!-=s^ed in the regressions are described 
in text. 
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results for those who are above and below average for our 
sample in terms of social fc^aekgrouna or ebgnitive^abiHty.^' 
On unemployment and hours worked, no systematic dif- 
ferences appear between the disadvantaged and the not- 
disadvantaged groups in the relative effects of academic and 
vbcatiorial training. On hourly earnings, vocational training 
has stronger effects than academic training in the nbt- 
disadvantaged ^iroups relative to the disadvahtaged groups, 
which if anything contradicts the hypothesis that the disad- 
vantaged are the primary beneficiaries of vocational training 
and suggests that perhaps the most important need for disad- 
vantaged students is training in basic skills. 



IV. Cdhcliisidii 

Our study of the economic value of ac rerr.ic and voca- 
tional education acquired in high school u^es detailecJ infor- 
mation Oil course work available f -im high sehbbl 
transcripts. We attempted to discern wh - n<;r differences in 
high school curricula lead to differences • labbr market dp- 
pdrtunities for persons who complete: 10 to 12 years of 
schooling and acquired nb post-secc ■ ary training. The 
economic variables were houPy wage rates, annua[ weeks 
unernpldyed, and annual hours worked. Consistent with 
other studies, the results viried betN^i^en men and women. 

*^or women, academic arid vocational training showed 
eQ*:^:ly strong effects oh the different dimehsibris bf labor 
IK. S:et behavidr that vve examined. Although they should be 
i.i^vTpreted with caution, dur results suggest t'/.:it an addi- 
tional half-day's course work for a school year (i^e., about 
three credit hdurs) of either academic of vocational course 
work would lead to about 3 percent higher hdUrly earnings, 
one to one and one-half fewer weeks of unemployment per 
' iar, and 150 more hours worked per year. ; 
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For irieri, the results vary depencling on which outcome 
..iriable is bein; examined. The effects of both iypes of 
training on un r'-^yment are as strong for men as for 
women, but th-ir e^'fects on rrien's hourly earnings are 
smaller and statistically insignificant. Although the effe9i of 
vbcatibrial trainiiig on hours worked was as strong for men 
as it was for worrien, the effect of acadernic training on hours 
worked was insignificant. 

The payoff to vocational training appears jo vary in 
several other aspects. Vocational training that constitutes a 
specific program has a greater irripact on labor market out- 
comes than vocational training in unrelated areas. In addi- 
tion, the payoff to a program of vocational training is higher 
for persons employed in jobs where th *r training can be 
Used. Moreover, vocational sfudents were vcosiautiaHy more 
likely than other students tr ' \r\ cr: ^''^yment in occupa- 
tions that utilized their voca skills except In the area of 
trades and industry, and home economics. These results sug- 
gest that in order to measure the payoff to vocational train- 
ing, it is necessary to have rnore detailed inforniatioh bh the 
type of vbcatibrial training takeii and the area of employ- 
ment. Of course, very larg;;: sample sizes are needed to 
estimate the relative effects of curriculum on labor market 
success with ariy precisibri. 

The strbh^^est vbcatibrial training effects were associated 
with training :n cfftce oeeupatibns. We suspect that these 
high returns result from the recent growth in the service arid 
clerical sectors bf the ecbribiriy where this type of trainmg is 
particularly dema' ded. In any event, this firidirig sugg:^sts 
that the demand side of the youth labor market should be 
considered more (;arefully. 

We observed substaritial ^.ex ditfererices in the types of 
vocarional training taken, with men concentrating iri trades 
and iridustries arid women concentrating in office occupa- 
tions and home economics. This sex segregation in voca- 
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tioiial training surely contributes to sex segregation in bc- 
curatidris. Although the relative payoff to the types of train- 
ing taken by women appears to be at least as high as the 
payoff to the types of training taken by men, this segregation 
may help pcrpet j ute inequality indirectly by contributing to 
the idea that it is natural for men and wdmen to do different 
work. Greater access to all program areas should be afforded 
both rheu :.iid women. Important parts of this effort would 
be to better inform boys hd girls of career dppdrtunities in 
both traditional and nontraditional areas, and to provide ad- 
ditional support fdi studenls in nontraditional areas once 
they have entered them. 

Racial differences in economic outcomes appear minimal. 
The effects of vocational training on hourly earnings were 
lower for blacks than for whites, but the effects of voca- 
tional training on unemployment and hours worked are 
similar fdr blacks, Hispanics, and whites. Since members of 
each of these groups take sirriilar types of high school 
courses, vocational training appears to have little impact dri 
racial and ethnic inequality. 

Our results compare quite closely with those of other re- 
cent studies. Like these studies, durs did ndt find systematic 
advantages to any single type of high school curriculum, par- 
ticularly vdcatidnal. This lack of evidence does not mean 
that vocational training has rid ecdridriiic value, only that it 
has no more than any other training acquired in high schddl. 
In dther wdrds, bdi^h vdcational and academic curricula have 
positive results. 

Of course the present analysis fdcUsed drily dn the im- 
mediate economic payoff to high school curricula for 
students whd acquire rid additional post-secondary training;' 
A more complete assessment of the ecdridmic value df dif- 
ferent high school curricula should include its long term 
benefits as well as its effects on subsequent training oppor- 
tunities and the economic benefits that accrue frdrn them 
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(Meyer 1981). Additional educational benefits may include 
the impact of various eurrjcula bri keeping students in school 
who otherwise might drop out (Reubens 1974). In all cases, 
the benefits should be assessed relative to their costs. Since 
vocational education is generally rndie cosily than other 
forms o; education (Hu and Stromsdorfer 1979), its benefits 
should exceed those from other types of secondary school- 
ing. That did not prove to be the case in the present analysis. 

The results of this researcl'i_suggest that policies designed 
to impro.e the secondary school curriculum may irhprove 
the educational butcbmes of high school, but do little to im- 
prove the economic outcomes^ Only in sbrrie cases did we 
find that vocational training provides economic outcorhes 
superior to other kinds of high school course v;ork. Tn other 
cases vocational and academic course wbrk may simply be 
substitutes for each other, with each developing general ^ 
opposed to specific skills (Grubb 1979; Thurow 1979). 

It appears that the specific courses taken in high school, 
whether academic or vocational, may be less important in 
determining success in the labor market than other types of 
learning, such as appropriate work habits and attitudes; Re- 
cent surveys of employers suggest such qualities are indeed 
rribre desirable, than specific job skills (Maguire and Ashton 
1981; Wilms 1983). In that case, schools should offer a vari- 
ety of academic and vocational courses to meet the various 
interests of students in order to help them to complete 
school. 
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NOTES 

1. Reviews of earlier empirical studies are found in Reubens (1^74), Hu 
and Stromsdorfer (1979), and Mertens, et al. (1981). 

2. There has been a rash of recent empirical studies, generated in part by 
the availability of more detailed data and by recent federaljnterest in 
reviewing the value of vocational education. Studies include Grasso and 
Shea (1979), Wiley and Harnischfeger (1980), Campbell, et al. (1981), 
Meyer (1981), Gustman and Steihmeier (1982), Woods and Haney 
(1981). 

3. This study focuses on individual differences in high school experiences 
and their effects on bppbrturiities after leaving school. ^A^^^^'^^.^^y 
literature examines the effects of scjiool characteristics and resources on 
students' performance and outcomes fe:g:, Spady 1976; Griffin and 
Alexander 1978): 

4. The last requirement dictated that a student's transcript showed th^ee 
or more credits of course work for each year of school completed. For 
example, high school graduates were required to have transcript infor- 
mation for grades 10-12 in order to be included in the sample. 

5. Because so few students had completed credits in technical areas, this 
category was combined with trades and industry. 

6. Course categories correspond to standard curriculum areas (Putnam 
and Chismore 1970): 

7. Students who identified their program as vocational were also asked 
to identify the specific vocational area of their program: agricultural, 
business or office, distributive education, health, home economics, trade 
or industrial, or other. 

8. Three credits represent a half day of vocational training taken for a 
full year: This is the minimuni amount of vbcatibhal training required to 
complete a program in certain subject areas. Other areas require more 
preparation. 

9. Of course this approach bnly cbntrbls for selectiqh bjas associated 
with measured cbritrbl variables. Systematic selecnon on unmeasured 
variables such as motivation or parental encouragement that is indepen- 
dent of the measured controls may also produce bias in the effects bf 
high school curriculum on labor market success. 
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10^ Indicators of mental abiiity, primarily [Q test scores, wer_e collected 
along W ith the transcripts. Although these test scores were preferred bri a 
conceptual basis, we decided not to use them because of the low response 
rates (about 50 percent), differences in the kinds of tests taken, and the 
wide range in the age when the test was taken. 

11. More specifically, the control variables were measured as follows: 
Parental education was the number of years of school completed by 
cither the respbriderit's mbther br father, whichever was greater: The 
cultural index was the sum of three dichotomous variables each in- 
dicating the presence ( =^ 1 ) or absence ( = 0) of newspapers, magazines, 
or a library card in the household when the respondent was 14 years old. 
Grade point average was computed from all courses. taken in the ninth 
grade in which the student received a passing grade. Passing grades were 
converged tb numerical equivalents, with A = 4, B = 3, C = 2, D = 1 , and 
F = 0. Tht twb race variables included an indicator for being black (=J; 
0, btherwise) and an indicator /or being Hispanic (=1; 0, otherwise). 
Marital status equals 1 married, spouse present; 0, btherwise. Children 
is the number of children living with the respondent. The sex-childreri in- 
teraction is the product of sex and children. Post-school experience is the 
number of rrionths between the date the respbriderit last left school and 
the date of interview. 

12. Since our sample ranges in age from 18 to 22 years bf age, these 
variables measure labor market standing in most cases from 1 to 7 years 
after leaving school. Our results may be influenced by differences in the 
number of years since leavihg^c^bbl (although we control for this) as 
well as the particular year in which we measure labor market outcomes 
(1980). See the discussion by Gus^an and Steinmeier (1982). 

13. Observatibris were excluded frbm an equation if they had misM^^^^ 
data on any variable included in the equation except parental ed.ucatibn, 
the cultural index, and grade point average for the ninth grade. Race-sex 
specific means were substituted for missing data on parental educatibri 
and the cultural index. Values were imputed for missing data bh grade 
point average for the ninth grade based bh a fegression equation in- 
cluding the fbllbwihg explahatbry variables: black, Hispanic, sexr paren- 
tal educatibn, cultural index, knowledge of the world of work, age, early 
mental ability test score, and a dichotomous variable indicating missing 
data on any early ability test score. In additibn, bbservatibris were 
eliminated from the weeks unemployed last year arid hburs worked last 
year regressions if they had not been but bf schbbl fbr at least 12 months 
as of the date of interview^. 
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Ui Tlie coefficient for ilie diploma variable (equal to brie if the rcspon- 
cicnt received a high school diploma arid equal to zero not) was in- 
significant in five of the six equatibris arid had the unexpected sign in half 
of them. More specifically, for men, the coefficients (and t values) were 
-.053 (-.7), -.38 (-.2), and -317 (-1:9) for hourly earnings, weeks 
uriLMllployed, and hours worked respectively. For women, they were .065 
(.8), 2.72 (1:6), and -213 (-1.3). 

15. Although the crosswalk matches occupations to detailed vocational 
course categories, we only attempted to match respondents' bccupatibris 
(1970 Census codes) to broad vocational categories (e.g., agriculture), 
i-or some of the more heterogenebus bccupatibnal categories (i:e;, 
managerial, not elsewhere classified), we also required a match between 
the industry listed iri the crasswalk and the respondent's industry. 

16. rhis may be partly due to the broad arid heterogeneous nature of the 
trades and industry categbry bf occupations. About 6() percent of all the 
occupatibris Held by the men in our sample required skills relat'.d to 
trades arid industry vocational training: Perhaps a matching of more 
detailed breakdown of these program areas and occupations would yield 
different results. 

17. Sbcial backgrburid is measured using parental education; cognitive 
ability is measured using ninth grade GPA. See footnote 11 for a descrip- 
tion of these variables: 
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Chapter? 
The Tune Use Behavier 
Df Young Aiulls 

Ronald D'Amico* ) 



I. Ihtroduetibh 

The mbdern industrial age has become increasingly time- 
conscious, with the Beginnings and endings of daijy activities 
regulated by the clock to an extraordinary degree. In recent 
years, social scientists have corrie to appreciate that such syn- 
chronization of our daily lives affords unique research op- 
portunities across a range of research areas. At the macro 
level, for exarhple, time expenditures bear important im- 
plications for the quality of life. Thus, how much time is 
spent on household chores, or in transportationj or in leisure 
activities, and how time is apportioned whi]e at work might 
all well serve as useful social indicators. Similarly, tirne-use 
patterns constitute useful measures of the preferences and 
constraints of societies or individuals, espeeially given time 
scarcity as an endemic social problem (Linder 1970). 

At the micro leveh time allocations are also of con- 
siderable interest. Ecbribmists investigate how time *Mnputs" 
are converted to outputs*' of various sorts. For example, 
family rriernbers are hypothesized to apportion their time 



♦special thanks to Paula BaJccr for_vcry capable research assistance, to Joel Rath for pro- 
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between market and nonmarket activities in order tc rnax- 
iraize the family's cbrigumplidn of market and home go^ds 
(se^, for example, Becker 1965; and Grbriau 1973). 
Elsewhere, parent-child interactions are viewed as in- 
vestments in ihe child's human capital development (see, for 
example, Fleisher 1977). For both analyses, quantifying time 
expenditures becbrries necessary for estimating rates oF 
return. Indeed, the possible applications bf time-use data are 
as unbounded as the imagination of creative researchers, as 
recent wor^Mn farriily sbciology (Berk 1979), education 
(Biddle, et ah 1981), and social ecology (Melbin 1978) at- 
tests. 

Unfortunately, the time-uje research now available is 
quite fragmentary, largely reflecting the inadequate data on 
the time expenditures of individuals: I nereasingly;, however, 
this inadequacy is being overcome by systematic data collec- 
tion efforts, where careful measurement strategies are used 
tb recbrd tirrie allocations for large, representative samples 
of individuals. The research described here represents the 
fruits of one such endeavor, the time-use data collected in 
the third wave bf the National Longitudinal Survey (NLS): 
The goals of this chapter are two-fold: (1) tb describe briefly 
the time alldcatidns of young American adults across a set of 
activities, and (2) tb investigate some of the determinants 
and/or covariates of time-use expenditures. 

II. Measuring Time-Use in the NLS 

The third wave bf the ^qational Longitudinal Survey was 
administered primarily in the winter and early spring of_1981 
tb a nationally representative sample of over 12^0(X) 
respondents. The sarriplc rnernbers were 16-24 years of age at 
the time. Data on time-use behavior in these critical years of 
trarisitibn tb adult roles has heretofore not been available for 
large samples of respondents. Because the paucity of time- 
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Use research derives partly from inherent measnrement dif- 
ficulties, a brief discussion of how sdrne of these difficulties 
were dealt wrth4^^^^ appropriate here. 

The earliest efforts at. eliciting timefuse irifbrrriatibn in 
social research consisted of questions asking respondents to 
estimate their ''usual time" expenditures across a range of 
activities. While some interesting findings emerged from this 
research, subsequent investigations have shown this 
measurement approach to be hdtbriously unreliable in that 
respondents consistently overestimate their actual time Ex- 
penditures. Ah alternative rriethdddlqgy, found to minimize 
such reporting errors, is the so-called ''t^^^ 
prdach, which asks respondents to report what they were do- 
ing minute by minute for a single twenty-four hour period. 

A series of methbdological studies (Robinson 1977; Juster 
and Stafford 1983) has shown that the time diary dbes in fact 
provide a very reliable indicator of what the respondent was 
doing and for what length of time fbr the day in question. 
Mdredver, the time diary is unparailelea in producing tfme 
estimates across a very detailed set of activity categories. 
Nevertheless, the diary has certain limitatibns which rriakes 
its use sorriewHat prdblematic. To begin with, the open- 
ended format of the time diary allows respdndents con- 
siderable discretion in the way they describe their activities. 
Many respondents, for example, report ''time at work" and 
''time at school" as hbmbgenebus categories, arid make no 
differentiation according to type of job activity (e.g., type of 
job task, cbffee breaks, training time) or school activity 
(e.g., class time, study tim^, extracurricular activities). In- 
depth analyses of work time or school time then become 
rather uncertain. Secbrid arid more important, the time-use 
information elicited for a single day might^e atypical of the 
way each respdrident usuaiiy allocates time, making each 
respondent's time experiditure data highly dependent on the 
day for which the diary was administered. Indeed, Rbbirisbri 
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(J 977) reports that a substantial prdpdrtidn of respondents 
report their diary day is atypical in important respects^ This 
irripreusion in rneasurement is of minimal consequence if 
one is interested in describing time-use behavior in the ag- 
gregate, since the deviations presumably cancel out when 
averaged across respondents. However, since the NLS is 
primarily used for micro-level analyses, this instability can 
result in seriously downwardly biased effect coefficients; 

For these reasons, the time diary was deemed inap- 
propriate for the NLS and an alternative was devised. The 
approach used asks respondents to report their time expen- 
diti res on select activities ''during the last seven days," Us 
adv aritage derives frorri the ability to tailor questions to 
^ocus in-depth attention on a few activities of greatest 
general interest. Additionally, as a measurement device it 
believed to incorporate some of the desirable 
characteristics of both the time diary and "usual time" ap- 
proach. By asking about a specific and recent time period, 
the recall problems plaguing the "u^suaj time" approach 
should be minimized; at the same time, by broadening the 
focus beyond interest in just a single day, the instability of 
time-use estimates sh^ld be attenuated relative to a tirrie 
diary approach. Finally, asking about a week's activities 
seems to correspond more closely to the way peopli^ ^wtually 
schedule and organize their timej (For^ fuller_discussibri of 
the tradeoffs involved in choosing a time-use methodology, 
see Baker, et al, 1983), A rriethddbldgical study conducted 
on pretest data, which explicitly compared time djary and 
, seven-day time estimates, lent further credence to the utility 
and reliability of adbptirig a seven-day approach fdr select 
activities (Baker, et al, 1983). 

Accordingly, the NLS asked respondents in-depth ques- 
tibris abbut their time expenditures during the last seven days 
in a number of activity areas. These areas include: 
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(1) Time at wdrk^Questions asked respondents about total 
time spent working for pay in each of the last seven days 
for each of several jobs. Additional items probed w^hat 
percent of their work time for their major employer was 
spent reading or writing, working with tools, arid deal- 
ing with people, and whether they were participating in 
a formal appreriticeship or job training program while 
at work. Finally, respondents were asked to estimate the 
lerigth of time and miles of their usual trip to work. 

(2) Time at school— Hespondents reported their time spent 
at school for each of the last seven days. Of the total 
time spent at school, estimates were then gwen for ^he 
tinie spent actually attending classes or labs and tinie 
spent studying at school. Other tinie sperit studying in 
the last seven days, as well as distance and usual time 
spent travelirig to school are also available. 

(3) Time in government or private training programs— 
Responderits erirdlled in ^Uch programs were asked 
about the time spent attendmg trairiirig sessions, study- 
ing for the program and in transportation in the last 
seven days, iri a series of questions parallel to those ask- 
ed of students in regular schooling. 

(4) Job search— Ari exterisive series of questions on job 
search behavior was asked of those Ibbkirig for work. 
This sequence asks which of 10 specific methods the 
respondent actually used (e.g., placed or answered 
newspaper ad, checked with friends, used a state 
employnierit agericy, etc.) and which led to contacts 
with eniployers. Time spent on each method in the last 
seven days was also elicited. 

(5) Time spent sleeping in the last seven days. 

(6) Time sperit watching TV in the last seven days. 

(7) Additional information was elicited on the respondent's 
respbrisibility for household chores and child care. This 
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included a scale inquiring whether the respondent was 
usually the one in the household who did each of a 
number of chores, including child care. Answers were in 
response categories ranging fromj'do it almost never" 
to ''do It almost all of the time." Because pretest results 
showed that the reliability of time estimates for 
household chores and child care dropped off sharply 
when respondents were asked to recaH beyond a single 
day, time-use estimates for these activities were elicited 
for the day preceding the interview day only. 

(8) Finally, time spem reading "yesterday" was also 
estimated by all respondents. 

Ill, The Cbricdmitants of tiffle-Use 

Fbllbwirig Robinson (1977), time allocations can be con- 
ceptualized as being determined by four sets of factors: 
(1) personal characteristics, including race and social 
background; (2) role obligations, including whether the 
respondent Is employed, a student^ a parent, a spouse, and 
so on- (3) ecological characteristics, including the respon- 
dent's living arrangements; and (4) resources, such as in- 
come and the utilization of labor-savmg techridlogy. The 
, way each of these relate to time-use expenditures on the ac- 
tivities described above will be considered in the following 
sections. Since the relationship between sex arid time Use is 
certairi arid strong, all cross tabulations will be presented 
separately for males arid feriiales. 

Persohal Characteristics 

The first set of comparisons regarding the relationshi^p of 
personal characteristics to time-Use behaviors is presented in 
table 7.1, which reports time-use breakdowns by ethnic 
drigiri. Turning first to sex differences in employment 
characteristics, substantial differences in the proportion of 
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with a job 
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ft enrolled in school 
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Hours spent at school 
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Hours spent in class 
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Hours spent studying 
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at school 


4.M 


1 fii 
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Other time at school 


3.27 
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2.60 


2.88 


3,86 


2.87 


Hours spent studying 
not at school 


7,88 


8.07t 


6:70 


7.66t 


7.49 


' 104 


Total hours speiitstildyiiig'' 


12,52 


11.88t 


10:25* 


io.76t 


12.54 
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Hours spent for trip to 
school (one-way) 




.37t 


.31 


,36 


.29 
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Activity 



Training programs'^ 

^6 participating in programs 
Hours spent at training 
programs 

Hours spent in class 

Hours spent studying 
at program 

Other time at prograrh 
Hours spent studying away 
Total hours spent studying*' 
Hours spent for trip to 

prograrn (one-way) 

Leisure 
Hours sperit reading 
(not for school)'^ 
Hours spent watching TV 

Hours spent sleeping 



Table 7.1 (continued) 
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1:05 
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.66 


1.64 


1.38 


2.48 


1.81 
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2.58 


1.39 


.58 


4.45 


5.86 
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6.72 
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5.86 
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5.95 
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7.24 


.29 
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.36 


.33 
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5.30 
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5.29 


4.93 


5.23 


13.35* 


18.60t 
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16.04t 


11.92 


14.28 


51.19* 
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53.SK)* 


55.34t 


52.22 
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ft 
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Hours spent on 
household chores^' 



9.06* 



17.98t 



8.55 



I8.67t 



8.17 



15:03 



N 



1555 



1525 



950 



959 



3620 



3586 



Total by race 



3080 



1909 



7206 



UNIVERSE: Yoath age 16-24 on interview date. (N = 33,517,000) 

NOTE: All time estimates are hours per last seven days; digits to the right of the decimal point are fractional hours. 

a. These items represent percent of time at work spent doing each of these three tasks and were adapted from Kohn (1969), To allow for a 
respbriderit to be doing multiple job tasks simultaneously, the question wording fOr these items specifically permitted double counting. Ac- 
cordingly, percents sum to greater than 100. 

b. These figures arc the sum of time studying at school (program) and time studying at hbrhe. 

c. Since time estimates for these activities were asked of "yesterday" only, time estirriates were first weighted lb prbduce a unifbrrri frequency 
distribation across days of the week, and then multiplied by seven to arrive at an hours per last seven days estimate. 

d. Includes government training programs (e.g., CETA) and "special" schools (e.g., technical schools, barber schools). 

•T-tests for significant differences between males of differerit ethriic origin treat white males as the reference group. An asterisk indicates that 
the starred value is differerit from the cbrrcspbridirig value for white males at the :05 level: 

tT-icsts for significant differences between females Of different ethnic origin treat white females as the reference group. A cross indicates that 
the marked value is different from the corresponding value for white females at the ,05 level. 
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respondeiits who are employed appear. Regardless of ethnic 
group, males are anywhere frorri 6 to 14 percentage points 
more likely to work than are females. Notable racial dif- 
ferences in employment status also emerge, with blacks least 
likely and whites rribst likely to be erriployed. Hispanics oc- 
cupy an intermediate position between these two groups: 

Among those who work, however, the length of the 
average workweek shows only rnddest variance across race 
and sex groups. Hispanic males have the longest workweek, 
at 35 hours, while white females have the shortest week, at 28 
hours. Across all racial groups, women not only have lower 
labOi force participation rates but also work from 2 to 4 
fewer hours per week than do males. Presumably these sex- 
ual differences in work intensity reflect in part the proclivity 
of married women, even at this age range, to work only part 
time while keeping house. Among men, the fact that the 
average workweek is as low as it is dbubtless reflects the in- 
clusion in the sample of students, who also tend to work only 
part tirne. 

Looking at the kinds of tasks youth perform on their jobs, 
we see rriarked sex differences but fairly modest race dif- 
ferences. Females of all race groups spend about ^wice as 
much time as males reading and writing; indeed, no more 
than about one- fifth of the average male workweek involves 
such tasks. Women similarly spend considerably more tirne 
than males dealing with people while on their jobs. In- 
terestingly, males and females spend about equal amounts of 
time working with their hands, with such tasks ebrhprisi^g 
the largest part of the workweek for all race and sex groups; 

These figures correspond well to what might be expected, 
given the well-known sex_differences in distributions across 
oeeupatibnal categbries. The clerical and sales pbsitibns, at 
which women typical)> labor, are reflected in the high time 
expenditures in reading and writing and working with hands, 
in the former case, and dealing with pebple, in the latter. 
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Similarly, the disproportionate representation of young 
males in manufacturing and craft positions explams their in- 
tensive involvement with manual tasks. In any case, these 
data provide an infbrrriative arid useful way of quantifying 
the sexual division of labor in the American workforce. 
Along these lines, the surprisingly close correspondence of 
job task time expenditures across racial groups is notewor- 
thy. Perhaps, as others have found with respect to wages 
(e.g., Rosenfeld 1980), the races begin to diverge markedly in 
their job tasks only further along iri their careers. 

Turnirig to the results for time at school, Hispanic and 
white males are more likely to be enrolled than female 
Hispariics and whites, but the opposite pattern holds true 
among blacks. Indeed, 45 percent of all black females are 
enrolled^ second only co the 46 percent figure for white 
males. With the exception of black males, all groups spend 
roughly the same amount of time per week attending cl?^ses^ 
just short of four hours per school day. However, there are 
notable discreparicies iri total amount of time various groups 
spend actually at school per week^ suggestirig that some 
groups sperid more time in extracurricular or other leisure 
activities at school. Iri particUlar,^ biack and white males 
spend more time at school than do females, arid Hispariics of 
both sexes sperid the least amount of time there. Some of 
these differentials represent the greater amounts of study 
time which black and white males spend at school, but equal- 
ly as notable is their proclivity to spend unstructured * 'other 
time" at school, that is, tiriie at school spent neither studying 
nor attending classes. Apparently^ black arid white rtiales 
strorigly gravitate towards their neighborhood schools as 
foci for recreatibri arid leisure time activities. Interestingly, 
this pattern does not hold for Hispanic riiales, who sperid 
arribrig the least time of all groups in **other time" at schooh 
Indeed, with their low tiriie expenditures in classes, studying 
at school, and, at least for males, spending other time at 
schbbl, Hispariics in general seem least involved in schools as 
institutions. 
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Finally, with respect to the school section, sdme modest 
differences in total study time emerge acrossj-aee and sex 
groups. V/hites, arid especially white females, study 
somewhat more on average than do others. Not surprisingly, 
given their low time investments in educational iristitutioriSi 
Hispariics spend the least total time studying of all groups. 

Turriing to the results for participation in government 
sponsored or other vbcatibrial training programs (excluding 
those sponsored by employers or unions)^ note that Hispariic 
and white males are about 1 percentage point more likely to 
participate in such prbgrarris thari their female counterparts. 
Surprisingly, this sex differential in participation rates is 
reversed for blacks. Iri atiy case, no more than about 4 per- 
cent of any race-sex group participated iri such programs in 
spririg 1981. While these data show ro notable overall race 
differences iri levels of participation, previous work with 
NLS data has shown marked race differerices iri participa- 
tidri rates by type of program. 

Because of the low participation rates, cell sizes are so 
small that_ estimates of participation ar^ soriiewhat 
unreliable. Nbrietheless, the patterns that do emerge suggest 
that trainees invest substantial tirtie iri these programs, both 
atteriding classes and studying, v/ith total time irivblveriierits 
exceeding 20 hours per week. 

Elsewhere in table 7.1, American youth are shown to 
spend substantial parts bf their week watching TV, with 
females_watching about 2:3 hours a day and males about 1.8 
hours. Blacks, arid especially black females, seem to watch a 
bit more TV per week than either whites or Hispanics. 

In contrast to this rather substantial leisure time expen- 
diture, youth spend strikingly little time^readirig duririg their 
week. Iricludirig the reading of newspapers, magazines, and 
all other materials not directly related to school, respondents 
report spenJing less than three-quarters bf ari hbur per day 
bri these activities. 
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Finally, in table 7.1, youth are shown to sleep about 7.5 
hours per night, and apparently have sdrne rnddest respon- 
sibility for household chores. On this latter score, unsurpris- 
ingly, wbrneri of all races spend about twice as much time as 
males in domestic activities. Time expenditures on hdusehdld 
chores will be investigated in more detail in a subsequent sec- 
tion. 

Table 7.2 extends the investigation of the relationship be- 
tween personal characteristics and time-use expenditures by 
reporting results by_ family socioeconomic status (SES). 
While any nurhber of rheasures df backgrdUnd status could 
have been used, we chose the Duncan status _seore of the 
head-df^hdUsehold's occupation when the respondent was 
age 14. The Duncan status rneasure was chdsen because of its 
long history as a measure of sbciaecbnomic status in social 
science research (e.g., Blau and Duncan 1967) and because it 
is a variable for which few sarnple cases have missing data. 
Head-of-household's Duncan score was divided into three 
categdries fdr pUrpdses of this analysis: low (scores from 0 to 
30), medium (scores from 3 1 to 60), and high (scores from 61 
to 100). 

Note first the concave shape to the relationship between 
labdr fdrce participation and family background status. The 
heightened participation rate df those frdm middle-ranking 
socioeconomic background may well derive from the dif- 
ficulty thdse frdm the least advantaged families have finding 
a job, on the one hand, and high cdllege erirdllment rates of 
those from the most privileged backgrounds, on the bther. 
Indeed, that many of the employed from high-status families 
are actually students working part time is suggested by the 
relatively short average workweek of this group. 

The work experiences df ydUth frdm various background 
statuses differ in other important ways^ In particular, dif^ 
ferences in tKe way these youth apportion their time while at 
work are striking. Those from high socioeconomic status 
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UNIVERSE: Youth age 16-24 for which occupation of head of household when respondent was 14 was reported; excludes responoi^is with 
head of household in iiiar^ (N=2?OT^ 

NOTE: A'! time estimates are hours per last seven days; digits to the right of the decimal point are fractional hours; 
a. These items .epresent percent of time at work spent doitig each of these three tasks and were adapted Ircm Kohn (1969), To allow for a 
respondent to be doing multiple job tasks simultaneously, the question wording for these items specifically permitted double counting, 
cordiiigly, pefcelits sOiii to greater than 100; 

b; These figures are the sum of time studying at school (program) and time studying at home. 

c. Since lime estimates forjhese activities were asked of "yesterday" only, time estimates were first weighted to produce a uniform frequency 
distribution across days of the week, aiid then niiiltiplied by seven to arrive at "an hours per last seven days estimate. 

d. Includes government training programs (e;g;, CETA) and "special" schools (e;g;, technical schools, barber schools). 

♦T-!ests for sipificarii differenrcs betwee ii males of different background status treat high status males.as the reference group. An asterisk in- 
dicates that the starred value Is different froiri the corresponding vie for high status males at the .05 level, 
tt-tcsts for significant difference between females of different bachuroiiiid statiis treat high statiis feiii^lcs as the rePereiice groUp; A cross in- 
dicates that the marked value is different from the corresponding value for high status females at the .05 level 
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families npend substantially less time than youth from less 
privileged backgrounds working with their hands. Indeed, 
the workweek of those of high status, of both sexes, involves 
about lb percentage points less time investment in such ac- 
tivities than those in the lowest SES category. By contrast, 
males from low SES backgrounds are less likely to be writing 
or reading in their jobs. These results suggest that labor 
market stratification by socioeconomic group (if not by race) 
begins at quite an early age. . 

A high proportion of those from high SES backgrounds 
are eurolied as full-time students as of the survey date, sug- 
gesting that such youth have assimilated the achievement 
orientation of their parents or at least are confronted with 
more propitious opportunity struetares. Interestingly, total 
time spent at school shows little variation across 
socioecbnbmie groups, ovi this uniformity masks important 
differences in the way youth actually spend time while at 
school. High status youth spend significantly less time at- 
tending classes, prestimably representing the fact that a 
highei proportion of them are college rather than high 
school erirbllees. Additionally, thc ctirriculum offered by the 
high schools attended by those of higher SES may be Jess 
structured and off.: more opportunity for independent 
stu Jy. In any events while these youth spend less time attend- 
ing classes than others, they spend more time studying and 
spending free time at school. Apparently, because these 
youth are presumably less alienated from societal institu- 
tions, they carry oh more extensive social interactions within 
the school environment. 

This section of table 7.2 shows that high SES ydUth spend 
abQUt_2 to 5 more hou'"s studying per week than those of low 
SES families. Conceivably the higher expectations of the 
parents and teachers of the former grbup^ and their fewer 
household and employment obligations, account for their 
greater diHgenee. t 
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Finally, table 7.2 shows that time expenditures for TV 
watching significantiy decrease and reading time increases 
as fa nily background status increases. Nevertheless, eveji in 
the highest SES category, youth spend nearly twice as much 
time watching TV as' reading^ Sleeping time and time pn 
"household chores show ony modest variation across SES 
category, though it is worth noting that the sex differentiai 
on time expenditures for household chores is narrowest for 
those from the highest SES backgrounds. ^ <r 

Enroiiment Stntm 

Table 7.3 presents the first set of comparisons showing the 
relationship between respondents' role obligations and time- 
use expenditures. This table presents the relation between the 
youth's enroiiment status and time allocations^ once again 
shown separately by sex. 

Not surprisingly, the first rows of thisjable show that a 
larger percentage df nonstudents are employed and that 
employed nonstudents work twice as long in their workweek 
as employed students. What is surprising^ however, is the ex- 
tent of the work involvement of both high school and cbllege 
full-time enroUees. About ore-half of high school and col- 
lege students of both sexes heid a job during the survey week, 
arid for each of these groups the length of the workweek is 
on average about sixteen hours for females and about eigh- 
teen hours for males: 

- While each of the three groups shown in this table 
demonstrates substantial wdrk commitrnent^ the nature of 
the job tasks of each noticeably varies. Moreover, important 
sex-by-enrollment status iriteractions emerge. Among males, 
high school students perform the most manual tasks of the 
three groups and are least likely _to be writing or reading or ^ 
dealing with people on the job. Just the opposite is true for 
male college students; they are least likelyjo be'workirig with 
their hands and are most likely to be dealing with paper work 
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and with people. Ndnstudents occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion between these two extremes. ' 

For womeri, the situation is somewhat more complicated. 
As with males, high school wbmeri are most likely and col- 
lege women least likely to Be engaged in rriahual tasks. In a 
departure frbrri the pattern observed for males, however, 
nonstudents are most likely to be reading or writing on the 
job and least likely to be dealing with people. These sex dif- 
ferentials uhdbubtedly reflect the fact that female 
nonstudents of college age are frequently employed in 
clerical positions, while male nonstudents of like age are 
more likely to be employed in blue-collar occupations. Also 
of interest in these rows of table 7.3 is the observation that 
the sex differences in job tasks remain fairly constant across 
enrollment status. A riOng nonstudents, females are nearly as 
likely as males to work with their hands but are substantially 
more likely to be dealing with paper work and with people. 
As if in anticipation Of their post-student roles^ the sex dif- 
ferences in job tasks rerriain much the same for both high 
school and college ehrollees. Apparently, the sex typing of 
job tasks extends even to the very youngest employees with 
only casual labor force attachments. 

In the sections dealing with- time at school in table 7.3, 
note that about 5 percent of nonfuU-time students are enroll- 
ed part time. However, the total time investment Of this 
subset in school-related activities, including time at school 
and time studying, is not incoosequehtiaU amounting to over 
two and one-half hours per week day. Elsewhere, acrbss all 
enrollment categories, males spend more time at school than 
females. As observed in a previous table, however, this find- 
ing primarily reflects the greater amounts of "other" time 
males spend at school, rather than any actual sex differences 
in time attending classes. High school students of both sexes 
spend ffiOre time at school and more time actually attending 
classes than college goers, but the latter group spends about 
twice as much time as the former in total time studying. 
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Table ?.3 (contiiiyeil) 



UNIVERSE: Youth age 16-24 on interview date. (N=33,5l7,0l»j 

NOTE: All time esilmates are hours per last seven days; dig|ts to thcjight of the decimal pbin^ "^'^^ 
schijoT' arid "College" are full-time students only. Part-time students, as well as the nonenrolled, are classified as "nonstudents." 
a; These items represent percent of. time at work spent doing each of these three tasks and were adapted from KohnjPj. To allow ^ 
respondent to be doing multiple job tasks simultaneously, the questibii wording for these items specifically permitted double counting. Ac- 
cordingly, pcrcents sum to greater than 1(X). 

b. These figures are the sum of time studying at school (program) and time studying at home. 

c. Since time estimates for these activities were asked of "iterday" only, time estimates wcre^fi a Qiiiform frequency 
distribution across days of the week, and then multiplied by seven to arrive at an hours per last seven days estimate. 

d. iticludcs government training programs (e.g., CETA) and "special" schools (e.g., technical schools, barber schools), 
e: Fewer than 25 respondents fall in this category. Time estimates arc not reported due to unacceptable instability. 

•T-tests for significant.differences between males of different enrollment status treat high school males as the reference group. An asterisk iri- 
dicaies that the starred valiie is different from the cofresporidiiig value for high school males at the .05 level. 
tT-tesis for sigriificaiil diffcretices between females of different enrollment status treat high school females as the reference group. A cross in- 
dicates that the marked value is different from the corresponding value for high school females at the .05 level. 
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Turning to the training section, male high school students 
and nonstudents^of both sexes are the prime beneficiaries of 
training programs. While participation rates are quite small 
for all groups, time investments among those, who do par- 
ticipate are substantial, especially for nonstudents. 
Moreover, total time spent studying is also quite marked^ for 
this group. Differences in study time across enrollment 
status doubtless reflect the fact that high schoolers are most 
likely to be enrolled in CETA or other government spon- 
sored programs, while nonstudents are mostly attendees of 
business or technical schools. 

Finally in table 7,3,. note that hijh schoolers spend the 
most time sleeping of all groups, while college students spend 
the least time watching TV and, for males, the most ti^me do- 
ing hbnschpol-related reading, time expenditures on 
household chores vary significantly but not markedly be- 
tween high school and college goers, but nonstudents, and 
especially nonstudent females, spend substantially longer 
than any other group oh such tasks. Doubtless this reflects 
the fact that a substantial number of this group are 
housewives. 

Empioymeni Status 

In order to consider in somewhat greater detail the time 
expenditures of nonstudents, table 7.4 reports time-use 
estimates for this ,grbup separately for the employed, the 
unemployed, and those out of the jabbr force. The working 
for pay figures for the employed, shown in this table, are the 
same as those already shown as column three of table 7.3; ac- 
cordingly, these data will hot be described anew. 

Of interest elsewhere in table 7.4 is the finding that such a 
small proportion of the Unemployed and out of the labor 
force are part-time. enroUees or are involved in a training 
program of any sort. Indeed, the employed are aetuaHy mbre 
likely tb be participating in such programs than the 
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Unempidyed. And while those out of the laboi force show 
the highest ihvdivemerits in such programs, at least among 
males, still at least 75 pereeht of them are neimer enrolled in 
school part time nor participating in training j)rograms. The 
females among them are likely to be full-time housewives; 
the males among them may well be mostly discouraged job 
seekers. 

With their daily time-use largely uriaccdUnted for by any 
structured activities (at least those measured in this survey)^ 
the unempidyed and thdse dut of the labor force spend mdre 
time than the emplbyed sleeping, watching TV, and perfdrm- 
ing household chores. 

Job Search 

Also of interest, especially for the unemployed, is the 
nature of and time investment in jdb search activities. Table 
7.5 shdWs time expenditures in various job search methdds 
for unemployed hdhstUdents and for those full-time students 
and employed honstudents who were Iddkirig for work. 
These results show, as^pne might have expeeted, that the 
unemployed spend mdre time dn job search than either of 
the other two groups. At the same timiCL however, 
unemployed males report spending only abbUt 5.7 hdUfs and 
females abdUt 3.4 hdurs on all job search activities per week. 

These results also give some sense df the wide range of job 
search methods which are utilized, especially by the 
unempidyed. The ffidst cdmmonly used method by all 
categories of job seekers is checking with friends or relatives. 
Substantial numbers also contact state employment agencies, 
check newspaper ads, and apply directly to empldyers. Once 
again, with scant exceptidn, unempidyed nonstudents are 
more likely to use each method (except checking with 
teachers or scho>j cDunselors) than are students br^emjjldyed 
job seekers; by implieatidh, the unemployed are more likely 
td utilize multiple job search methods. 
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Using these data to draw inferences regarding the success 
of job search methods is rather hazardous. This sequence of 
'job search questions was asked only of those looking for 
work; currently employed nonjob-seekers were not asked 
how they found their jobs. Accordingly, we have here a sam- 
ple of recent or longer term unsuccessful job seekers (more 
recent NLS data can be used to address the issue of rhethbd 
of job finding, however; see Wielgosz 1983), This explains 
why the unerhpldyed appear by these data to be the least suc- 
cessful in eliciting job offers. Ernpjbyed or stude^^ 
seekers are in all probabiUty in less need of a (new) job and 
therefore have the luxury of turning down job offers once 
made. By contrast, unemployed nbnstudents are more likely 
to accept whatever job offers they receive, and thus those 
who have been made ah offer are less likely to appear in our 
sample. 

At the same time, these data are suggestive of the effec- 
tiveness of alternate job search methods; If one takes the 
goal of any search to be putting one in contact with 
employers, differences in effectiveness across methods are 
striking. By this standard^ information from friends or 
relatives, newspaper ads, and private employment agencies 
are all reasonably effective. For udents, school pjacement 
services are also rather successful in putting students in con- 
tact with employers. As others have shown, state employ- 
ment services are relatively ineffective in leading to job con- 
tacts or job offers, though this may reflect the employability 
of those who use the state services (Wielgosz 1983). 

Working Versus Nohworking Students 

We have thus far looked_at time expenditures of those with 
various role obligations. Given that time-use is a zero-sum 
proposition, it is interesting to observe which time-use 
tradeoffs are implemented for youth as multiple role obliga- 
tions accumulate. Must students who work, for example, 
sacrifice valuable study time to carry but their employment 



obligations? Dr do they forsake leisure tirrie activities? Table 
7.6 addresses these and related issues by eomparing the time 
expenditures of nonworking high school students, ndnworfc- 
irig full-time college students, working high school students 
and working full-tirhe college students. 

As shown previously, employed high schaol and college 
youth work on average from about 16 to 20 hours per week. 
The time for this employment seems to be taken away from a 
range of activities rather than from any one or two. 
Employed students spend less_ time at school, less time ac- 
tually attending classes (perhaps some are work-study 
students), less time studying and less ''other" time at school 
(males only), less time sleeping, less tirne watching TV* less 
time doing leisure reading (except for college females) and 
less tjme doing chores, and most of these differences are 
significant. Indeed, with the scant exception noted, 
employed students s^end less time on every other category of 
activity for which time estirhates are^blleeted in the NLS. In- 
terestingly ^ the time-use tradeoffs made by employed male 
and female high school and college students appear quite 
similar, though males may sacrifice more study time than 
females, and high schoolers seem to sacrifice a greater pro- 
portion of their TV watching. 

Ecoiogicai Factors 

This section of the paper focuses bri the role of ecological 
factors, and^ especially, living arrangements on the 
household arid child care responsibilities of youth. Table 7.7 
reports the mean time expenditures arid also the degr^pe of 
responsibility for various household and child car^^asks. 
These resuhs show the greater time expenditure committed 
by womeri to household chores acrdss all categories of living 
arrangements. This sex differentia is 2-5 hours for those liv- 
ing alone, with peers or with parents^ but js fully 13.5 hours 
for those who are married. These data dramatically illustrate 
the extent of the sexual division in the burdens of household 
obligations. 
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Time-llse Behavi^R for Houseid Chores and OiiH Care: Results by Sex and Living Arrangement 
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The within sex cdmparisons across ecological ar- 
rangements are also revealing. In general, youth allocate the 
least time to household responsibilities when they are living 
with their parents, but surprisingly this burden increases only 
modestly for youth living alone or with friends; Presumably 
youth living alone occupy modest accommodations and are 
able to keep necessary hpUsehdld chores to a minimum. By 
contrast, living with one's spouse leads to a proliferatidri of 
house management responsibilities. Indeed, wives spend 
over 100 percent and husbands nearly 35 percent more time 
on household chores than their peers who live alone. Looked 
at another way, a male arid feriiale married and livirig 
tdgether spend between them over 38 hours per week on 
chores, but only about 20.5 hours per week on average if un- 
married and living apart. 

Questionnaire items also ask respondents to assess their 
degree of responsibility for individual chores on a five-pdint 
scale frdrii 1, — almost never does the chore, td 5, — has 
almost sole responsibility for it. For preparing meals, doing 
dishes, doing the laundry, cleaning house and shoppings 
wdriien repdrt a greater level df responsibility thari riiales iri 
every type of living arrangement. Similarly, regardless of liv- 
ing arrangement^ men claim a greater level of responsibility 
fdr dutdddr chdres arid house repairs. For the rerilairiirig 
chores listed, doing paperwork and run^ningerr^^ 
responsibility level varies depending upon the ecological ar- 
rangement. Differentials in responsibility levels are most ex- 
treme in the case of married couples^ where the division df 
labdr is clearcut for riiost chdres^ arid riarrdwest for thdse liv- 
ing aldrie, where bdth males arid feriiales repdrt high respdri- 
sibility levels for all chores. 

Lddkirig at within sex differences, youth df bdth sexes 
report the lowest absolute levels of responsibility when living 
with parents. For females^ those levels show a marked jump 
fdr those livirig with dthers and a still further inereriient, td 
the highest levels reported for females, for those living alone 
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or with a spouse. This pattern differs noticeably for males. 
Starting from the lowest respbhsibility levels for males living 
with parents, the level of obligation increases modestly for 
most household chores for those who are married and for 
those living with others. A still further jump is detected for 
those living along, brihgihjg male respdrisibility levels nearly 
up to or greater than those reported by females. 

Turning to the time-Use estimates for child care in table 
7.7, once again a marRed, if riot uriexpected^ sexual dif- 
ference in time expenditures emerges, especially Jbr 
with their own child. Among parents, women claim notably 
higher levels of responsibility for child care and report 
spending over three times as long as rriales iri dress- 
ing/feeding the child and in supervision time. The sexual in- 
equalities are reduced sdriiewhat when playing with the child 
is considered, but they remain prdnburieed. 

Youth report remarkably little tiriie takirig care of their 
siblings (under age 14) and here the sexual disparities ar^^ 
more modest. Females living in their parents' dwelling unit 
with younger siblirigs iri the hdUseHold report spending only 
about 5,8 hours per we^k bh child care arid sUpervisdry ac- 
tivities of all sorts. For males, this figure is abbut three hours 
per week. 

Table 7.8 extends this irivestigatidri by cdrisidering 
whether husbands assume more responsibility for hbusehbld 
chdres as wives accumulate additional role obligations. The 
universe in this table is restricted td thdse ridrierirdllees who 
have their own children- Time expenditures are reported for 
wdrkirig arid npriworking women and for males whose 
spbuses are working arid ridriwdrkirig. 

As table 7.8 shdws, riiales whose wives work spend a non- 
significant two additional hburs per week dri hdUsehdld 
chores than males whose wives are not employed. Mbrebver, 
the variables measuring degree of responsibility for various 
ehbres show ari drily drcasidrially sigriificant shifting of 
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responsibility such that wives who work claim somewhat less 
responsibility for several chores than wives who do not work 
and males whose wives work claim somewhat more respoh- 
sibility on meal preparation and cleaning than males whose 
wives are not employed. In all these cases, however, the 
shifting in responsibility is slight. Perhaps most dramatic in 
this table, however, is the substahtial drop in the amount of 
time working women spend doing chores relative to non- 
working wives. Since we have just shown no such dramatic 
increase in males' contribution to hbusehbld rhaihtenanee 
where both spouses work, we can conclude that third parties, 
including the service economy^ assume some of these 
housekeeping burdens (e.g., ah increased hiimb^r of meals 
are eaten out) or that a downward redefinition of what are 
eorisidered essential household chores occurs. In any event, 
working wives are still shown td^pend nearly twice as long as 
their spouses discharging household bbligatibris. 

Something very much like this scenario applies where child 
care is cohcerried. Males report slightly more, females slight- 
ly Jess respbhsibility fbr child care where the wife is 
employed. The woman's time expehdilure fbr dressing and 
feeding and supervising her child drops markedly when she is 
employed, thbUJh her time spent playing with the child re- 
mains essentially uhehahged. Interestingly^ the husband's 
time expenditure on all facets of child care alsb tends to 
decline somewhat when his spouse is employed. Thus, these 
findings suggest that when a wife is employed, a greater 
burden of child care does not devolve to the husband. In- 
stead bne can assume that third parties (e.g., relatives or day 
eare facilities) take up the slack. 

Ldbking at the variDUs other relevant componehts of time- 
use which the NLS provides, we note that mothers who work 
apparently must sacrifice substantial parts of their leisure ac- 
tivities. Such women sleep sbrhewhat less bn averagej^ watch 
considerably fewer hours of Ty ,^and read a bit less per week 
than mothers who are not employed. Nonetheless, in the 
context bf husbands' time expenditures for these activities, 
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the reductions seem less dramatic; indeed, working mothers 
sleep as much as their husbands do and still watch about 
three more hours of TV per week. In any event, even granted 
that working wives work only about two-thirds of the_ 
workweek of their husbands, the combined burden of 
employment and household and child care responsibilities 
seems very onerous. 

Resources 

Finally we investigate the_ relationship between resources 
and time-use expenditures. One of the most straightforward 
of these relationships is the effecj of ownership of the means 
of transportation on time expenditures for transportation^ 
Table 7.9 shows mean times for trips to work and school 
(one-way), distances (also one-way) and distances per Unit cf 
time by mode of transportation used. The results are strik- 
ing. Those who use an automobile or motorcycle to get either 
to work or school make the trip in substantially less time 
than those who use any other mode except walking. 
Moreover, the efficiency of private transportation by auto or 
motorcycle as judged by the average miles per hour criterion 
seems clear; this mode is substantially and sigrxificahtly more 
efficient than practically any other mode. 

Riding a school bus is also a relatively time efficient mode 
of transportatidnjbr high schoolers. A trip to school by bus 
takes somewhat more time than a trip by private auto, but 
the average one-way distance is over a mile lohger. Walking 
or riding a bicycle may be relatively quick for some people, 
but this advantage seems to be entirely due to the fact that 
the destination for the users of this mode is on average qiiite 
short. Aside from walking, the mode of transportation 
shown to be consistently least efficient is public transporta- 
tion. Users of this mode can expect to average no more than 
13 (for trips to school) or 18.4 (for trips to work) miles per 
hour. Policy efforts aimed at encouraging use of mass 
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transportation might do well to consider ways of improving 
the efficiency of this mode. 

IV. Conclusibh 

The tables described in this paper have provided an in- 
teresting sketch of the t]me-use behavior of young adults. 
Additionally^ we have shown a number of interestirig con- 
edmitarits of time expenditures. Time allocations have been 
shown to bear systematic relationship tq race, family 
background status, roh' obligations arid ecological ar- 
rangements, in addition to some of the more predictable 
time-use variarits by sex. A_ descriptive and tabular presenta- 
tion of this sort cannot, of course, claim to pinpoint causal 
relationships. As with any exploratory arid descriptive, 
undertaking, the effort is nonetheless deemed well-served 
it succeeds in drawi^rig atteritidri to provocative relationships 
that merit more careful analytic serutiriy. 
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Chapter 8 
Deiinqtiency and Employment 

Substitutions or Spurious Associations 
Joan E. Growley 



Few would quarrel with the proposition that delinquency 
and employment are related. After all, if youths can obtain 
money on the streets ^ why should they put up with the 
hassles of the types of entry level jobs available to them? 
Conversely, why should an employer put up with a difficult 
adolescent when there are so many law-abiding ones to 
choose from? Actually rneasurihg the relationship between 
delinquency and employment, however, is a challenging 
task. The 1980 National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
Labor Market Experience (NLS) included newly developed 
instruments to gauge both criminal behavior and the exteiit 
of involvement of youth with the criminal justice system. 
The NLS now includes the largest riatibhally representative 
sample survey of delinquent behavior available in the 
published literature. 

The first goal of this chapter is to present the picture of 
crime and delinquency in the youth population which 
emerges from the distributions of the NLS data. The second 
goal is to find out whether and to what extent delinquent ac- 
tivity directly reduces labor force participation by providing 
substitute income and other rewards (e.g., social status) 
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when factors known to be causally assdciated with both 
types of behavior are taken into account. 

I. Measuring DeHnqiieney 

Traditional crimihblbgy has separated crime from delin- 
quency according to the age of the offender:^ of fensesj:bm- 
mitted by legal minors are deUnquency; offenses committed 
by legal adults are crime. The NLS second wave youth 
cohort, ranging in age from 15 to 23, crosses these age bbuh- 
daries. Because 15 appears to be the peak age for delinquent 
activity (Berger, et al. 1975; Agetbn and Elliott 1978)3 the 
NLS sample is quite old relative to the subjects of most delin- 
quency studies. This paper will continue to refer to delin- 
quent behavior, but readers must keep in mirid that a large 
proportion of the respondents are legally adults. 

It is important to distinguish between participation iji 
delinquent or criminal behavior and the consequence of be- 
ing caught and officially processed as a delinquent or a 
criminal. Some crimiiiologiits argue that official processing 
as delinquent or criminal tends to lock people into criininal 
behavior (Farrington 1977), The criminal justice system itself 
has been labeled a training ground for criminal behavior, as 
apprentice thieves learn frbm more experienced 
''colleagues." Similarly, being bad** enough to get bneseif 
thrbwn but of schddl could have longer range consequences 
than would less public versibhs bf misbehavior. Potentia] 
employers may ask whether an applicant has a police record 
and use this irifdrmatidn to deny employment to ex-convicts, 
but criminal behavior which has hbt led to a conviction 
would not have such public consequences. 

DeUnqnent Beltavior^ 

The measurement bf delinquent behavior in a nationally 
representative sample such as that used by the NtS is a 
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relatively rare phendrheribri. Most studies of delinquency 
have been done on small and specially selected groups, with 
measures tailored to the specific research focus. A new index 
had to be developed that would suit the NLS interview set- 
ting and that would avoid some of the problems identified in 
the use of earlier delinquency measures.^ The items used in 
the delinquency scale are shownjn table 8.1. The first three 
items, running away from home, truancy, and drinking 
alcohol describe status offenses, i.e.* behaviors forbidden 
only to minors, and were asked only for youths Under the age 
of 18. 

Because simply asking the precise riumber of times the 
respondent had participated in a prohibited activity was not 
feasible, respondents selected categories to indicate the range 
of their frequency of participation in various activities. The 
responses cannot be interpreted as absolute frequencies of* 
activity; they should instead be interpreted as scale scores, 
with a higher score indicating a higher level of participation 
in delinquent activity. 

The items in the NLS self-reported delinquency instrument 
were analyzed for empirical typologies^ Using factor and 
cluster techniques.^ Excluding thejtatus items, three groups 
of offenses emerged: property crime, drug use and sale, and 
assault. Probably because many youths reporting sale of 
marijuana are selling small quantities to their friends, this 
item fits in best with drug use. Sales of drugs other than 
marijuana, however^ seem much more profit-Oiiented and 
associated with serious property crimes. Robbery fits both 
into property and assaultive clusters. Table 8.1 shows the 
items included in each offense classification. 

The propdrtidn of youths participating in a particular of- 
fense declines as offenses become more serious: use df 
"soft'' drugs, fighting, and petty theft are relatively com- 
mon, but grand theft, selling hard drUgs, arid aggravated 
assault are relatively rare, both in terms of propdrtidn of the 
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population ever participating in the activity and in the mean 
levels of involvement. Creating summary scales Using simple 
sums ebuld result in a youth who has committed five armed 
robberies being counted as less delinquent than a youth who 
admits to ten petty thefts, clearly a distdrtion of the desired 
result. A sealing procedure was used which resulted in all 
items contributing approximately equally to their ap- 
propriate scales, regardless of overall frequency, effectively 
weighting each item by its seriousness (erbwley 1982). 

Table 8 J shows the distributions of the self-reported 
delinquency items by sex,^ showing both the percent of 
respondents who denied participatidri in the activity within 
the previous year and the mean level of involvement with the 
activity. The distributions of the involvement scores (not 
presented here) show that most youths have either never ppr- 
ticipated in the activity or have participated only a few times. 
The only exceptions to this pattern are use of marijuana or 
alcohol: the frequency distributions for use of these drugs 
show that youths tend to report either very low levels of use, 
once or twice, suggesting experimentation, or very high 
levels, suggesting habitual use. 

Among minors^ truancy and drinking are fairly common 
occurrences, and almost half of the total sample reported us- 
ing marijuana or its derivatives. For both males and females, 
assault was the second most cpmrnon nonstatus (illegal 
regardless of perpetrator's age) offense; half the young men 
and a quarter of the young women reported at least one inci- 
dent. 

Most ydUng pedple repdrt participation in sdme sdri of 
delinquent activity; about half of the population under eigh- 
teen is estimated to have committed at least one status of- 
fense, and a full three-quarters of ydUth have cdmmitted at 
least one adult offense. Consistent with the mean scores for 
the individual items, the summary scale means show that 
drug Use tends td have the highest levels df ihvdlvement. 
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Large differences appear between young men and ydUrig 
women in the levels of delinquency (table 8.1, last column). 
For the status offenses arid for less serious offenses, the 
ratios of involvement between males and feriiales are fairly 
low, but they are much higher for offenses involving 
substantial violence or relatively large sUnis of money. For 
most offenses, not only are young men more likely to par- 
ticipate in delinquent activities, but they are also more likely 
to participate more often thari do ydUrig womeri. 

Because the difference in cririie rates between the sexes is a 
universal pattern in criminology, all the remai^ning data are 
presented separately by sex. Other key demographic patterns 
to be explored include distributions by age (where adults are 
defined as Being 18 and older and minbr^are younger than 
18), ethnicity, poverty status, and enrollment status. 

DemograpMcs of Self-Reported 
iitegai Behn vior 

Previous studies have indicated that deliriquerit activity 
declines after age 15. The NLS data support this pattern, 
with the exception of iteriis dri drug Use. Adults (respondents 
over the age of eighteen) are about a third less mvdlved iri 
ridridrUg illegal activities than are minors. For drug use, oh 
the other hand, adults actually repdrt higher Use levels than 
their younger counterparts. 

There is a popular image of delinquents as ydUth frdm 
hornes impoverished both financially and emotionally. The 
NLS joins a grdwirig bddy df wdrk seriously questioning this 
image.' Table 8.2, which breaks down the deliriquericy items 
by race, poverty, school enrollment, and sex, shows a higher 
invdlveriierit df whites in delinquent activity than blacks. 
Certainly the whites, both male arid feriiale, report higher 
levels of involvement with status offenses than do ekher 
blacks G- Hispanics. This pattern is largely due to the much 
higher reports of alcohol use by whites. Indeed, whites 
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report much higher levels of drug use in general, ineludirig 
hard drugs, than do blacks or Hlspanics. 

Few major differences appear along ethnic lines when we 
look at the remaining offenses. Black females tend to be 
more likely than white or Hispanic females to report per- 
sonal violence (fighting, assault). Among males, however, 
whites are more likely to report invdlvemerit in fights afld 
assaults. Generally, for both sexes, Hispanics are either in- 
termediate between blacks and whites, or the lowest of all 
groups in reported level of involvement in offenses. 

It is clear, however, notwithstanding some potential for 
underrepresehtation of the ratjos of offenses between blacks 
and whites, that criminal offenses are not limited to any one 
race group.* The few items on which black males report 
higher levels of involvement than do v/hite males include 
three of the most serious offenses: grand theft, robbery, and 
aggravated assault. However, the data show a fairly high 
degree of involvement of all raee-sex groups in various types 
of activities that would be punished if they became known. 

Despite the popular assumptions about the link between 
poverty and delinquency. Table 8.2 shows that, generally, 
when there is a difference among rnales between the poor 
arid the nonpoor (using the Current Population Survey 
definition of poverty), it is the ndnppnr who are most delin- 
quent. This pattern holds partieularly true for the drinking 
arid drug use items, no doubt reflecting the use of discre- 
tionary incdriie for recreational chemicals. Males from non- 
poor families are also riibre likely to report vandalism, 
shoplifting, assault, and fraud. 

As usual, the pattern is much different fdr„females. More 
afflUerit women, like their male counterparts, are more likely 
to report alcohol arid drug Use than are poor women. 
However, the only other offense reported sUbstaritially more 
frequently by nonpoor women is petty theft. Poor women 
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report more involvenient with offenses involving personal 
violence — fighting, assault, and aggravated assault. 

Poor youths, both male and feinale^ report higher levels of 
running away and truancy. While any finding based oh such 
simple analysis must be interpreted cautiously, the implica- 
tion of greater disturbance in family relationships among 
poor youth may have significance for the perpetuation of 
poverty; Perhaps the most important dbservatibn to be made 
from this table is the lack of evidence for the assumption that 
poverty per se breeds crime.' 

In contrast to the results for poverty, delinquent activity is 
clearly associated with enrollment status. Among males, 
dropouts report high levels of delinquent activity relative to 
students and high school graduates in each offense category. 
Like minors, they report high levels of violence against peo- 
ple and property; tike adults, they report high levels of drug 
use and of drug sales. Conversely, college students, youth 
grouped as the most siiccessful academicaJlyi have the lowest 
levels of delinquent involvement; 

Ambrig females, differentiation by enrollment status is 
much less pronounced. Dropouts repc t higher levels of 
ehnquen^ involvement than do students and graduates for 
13 of the 20 offenses, which is still a majority but far from 
the consistent pattern for males. Although the NLS con- 
tradicts the popular view that race and poverty arse strongly 
associated with delinquency, the results do support the 
popular view that those who do less well in school have 
higher levels of criminal involvement; 

The sex difference in the relationship between illegal as.- 
tivities and enrollment status may be due to sex differences in 
the reasons for dropping out of school. For young women, 
dropping out is often due to family cbnsideratibhs, such as 
marriage or pregnancy. For young men, on the other hand, 
dropping but is more likely to reflect difficulties with school 
or with the adult authorities whb ebntrol schbols. 
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IHegai Income 

The key link between crime and employment logically lies 
in the degree to which crime serves as an alte^rnative souree of 
income. Youth who can make a good living */on the street*' 
should spend less time in the labor force and should have a 
higher reservation wage, ceteris paribus, than youth Who are 
less adept at hustling. 

It is clearly not reasonable to expect that thieves who have 
no accountability to the tax collector or anyone els: will 
know with any aeeuraey how maeh they earn from their ac- 
tivities over any extensive period of time. However, we at- 
tempted to gauge subjectively the degree to which the youth 
looked to crime as a source of income by asking what frac- 
tion of their total support was derived from such activities as 
those described on the delinquency form. It should be noted 
in interpreting the results that the same amount of iricbnie 
represents a smaller proportion of support for affluent youth 
than for poor youth. 

Most youth do not report a profit from their aetivUies, but 
a substantial minority, slightly over 20 percent of the young 
men arid 10 percerit of the ydUrig wdriien, ^et at least some of 
their support from "crime.** About 1 male in 20 reports get- 
ting one-fourth or more of his support from such sources- 
The expected race arid iricdriie difference exist but are fairly 
small, especially when the base levels of income are taken iri- 
to account. As with the reports of delinquent behavior, the 
variables riibst cdrisisteritly related to illegal iricdme are fex 
and enrollment status. One-third of the male high school 
dropouts and pne-fifth of the female dropouts get at least 
sbriie iricdriie frorii cririie. The grdup with the Idwest fre- 
quency of illegal income of all categories investigated is, as 
expected, college students. 
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Reported Police Contacts 

Delinquent activity may or may not lead to involvement 
with the police and with the courts. Table 8.3 shows the 
distributions of police and criminal justice involvement 
broken down by sex, poverty status, and race.' The first row 
of the table shows the prdpdrtidris of each group who report 
any contact with police. The remainder of the table refers to 
the proportions of those who report any contact and who 
further report varidUs levels df invdlvement with the criminal 
justice system. This method allows comparisons oT levels df 
invdlvement across groups independent of the proportion of 
each group who manage td stay completely out of the 
system. 

©ver a third of the ydUng men report some police contact; 
the proportion for young women is cldser to drie-tenth. Of 
those who do come in contact with the police, the sex dif- 
ference is much less pronounced; but even given an initial 
contact with police, young wdmen are_ less likely than young 
men to be charged, convicted, placed oh prdbatidh, dr in- 
carcerated. Females do report referral to counseling pro- 
grams more often than males. 

Some significant patterns emerge when the levels of in- 
volvement By poor and nbnpdbr youths are considered. 
There is no difference by income in frequency for males in 
being stopped by pdlice without further processing, and poor 
females are actually somewhat less likely than mdre affluent 
females simply to be stopped by police. Hbwev^^^^ 
youth are consistently more likely to be formally charged, 
convicted, and put on probation or incarcerated than are 
nonpoor youth. In fact, the more serious the level of invdlve- 
ment with the criminal justice system, the more discrepant 
the rates by iricdme status. Of those who come into contact 
with the police, about one-fifth df both pddr and nonpoor 
males report being convicted of an offense, but pddr males 
are almdst three times as likely as nonpoor youth to report 
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irieareeratidn. The pattern for females is similar, although 
less dramatic. These results contrast sharply with the greater 
involvement with delinquent bishavidr reported by ridripoor 
youth. 

Table 8.3 also presents criminal justice involvement 
broken down by rac^ and shows a pattern subtly similar to 
the one shown for income: while black youth are actually less 
likely than whites to be charged with offenses or convicted, 
blacks are more likely to be put on probation or in- 
carcerated. Interpretation of these results must be extremely 
cautious at this time, since there is rib cortrQl for the type of 
offense wjth which individuals are charged, and type of of- 
fense is the single major determinant of sentence severity. 
Among the young men in the samplcj major traffic offenses, 
varidalisrii, and possession of riiarijuaria were riieritibried 
more frequently by whites than by Blacks, but blacks were 
more likely to report a conviction for assault or robbery. The 
directidri if ridt the riiagnitude df these differerices iri cdrivic- 
tion rates by race are echoed in the frequency of report of the 
individual offenses on the delinquent behavior measure. 

dut-of-school youths, particularly dropouts, have the 
highest levels df irivdlvemerit: over half df the riiale drdpouts 
have come in contact with the police^ Df these, two- fifths 
report a convip|ion for an offense, and one-quarter report a 
conviction as an adult. Probation and incarceration are also 
fairly cdriimdri ariidng drdpouts. Perhaps the most useful 
group for comparison with the dropouts is ndnenrdlle^ high 
school graduates.' The same sort of increasing differentia- 
tion of level of involvement with the criminal justice system 
appears as was ridted fdr poverty. Amdrig males with police 
contact, there is a moderate difference between hjgh school 
dropouts and high school graduates in the percent charged 
with an offense— two-thirds of the dfdpduts compared with 
half df the high school graduates, Drdpoufn are, however, 
almost four times as likely to be incarcerated as are high 
school graduates, and are over seven times more likely to 
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report being incarcerated in juvenile institutions. The pat- 
terns are quite similar for females, allowing for their general- 
ly lower level both of initial eohtaet and of serious involve- 
ment folldwing contact. 

The results for poverty and enrbllmeht status, whiph are 
quite consistent with the general image of youths in the 
erimihal justice system^ encourage confidence in the validity 
of the responses to the interview, this very consistency, 
however, raises questions of inequity in view of the lack of 
relationship between poverty and delinquent behavior as 
reported by the youth. 

the results for poverty and race support the observation 
that poor and rnihbrity youth face an accumulation of disad- 
vantage when they enter the erimihal justice system 
(McNeeley and Pope 1981). At each stage where disere- 
tionary decisions are to be ma Ve, there is a tendency for 
youths from poorer backgrounds to be treated more harshly 
than youths from white or middle class homes. The dif- 
ferences at each stage are slight, but the cumulative effect is 
that at the most severe level of puhishmerit— incarcera- 
tion— blacks, Hispanics, and the pboi^are ebhcentrated 
beybhd their prbportions in reported criminal behavior. Tb 
the extent that the general population uses the pubiicized 
descriptions of the ihcareerated population to form their 
cQricepts of the attributes of the Tninor:.':: and poor membm 
bf sbciety, this distorted image will affec i ihe perpetuatibh bf 
disadvantage in sbeiety at large. 

IL Crime and Work 

Trnditionally, delinquency has been primarily the province 
bf sociologists. Recently, however, economists have expand- 
ed their area of cbhcerh tb imludi tvm allocation to illegal 
as we'll as legp.! sources of ihc^m^^ The next section will at- 
tempt Vo synthesize a£:a uisUnsuish the insights of these two 
field*> i'^ ebheeptuai; .ng the link between delinquency and 
empt viiient; 
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The analysis is presented in the three following sections^ 
based on the design of the NfcS research. First^ a cross- " 
sectional analysis is offered describing the patterns of delin- 
quent activity reported by NLS respondents and presenting 
first-order cbrrelatibris between measures of delinquency 
and measures of employment. A 2-wave analysis follows, 
presenting a fairly standard multiple regression approach to 
estimating the relationship betweeri empldymeht and crimes 
net of other factors known to be associated with each. Final- 
ly, a path analysis is presented using three waves of the NLS. 
The third analysis attempits both to build on the results of the 
cross-sectional and 2- wave analyses and to take advantage of 
the structure of the panel study to untangle the reciprocal ef- 
fects of emplbymerit arid crime. 

theories of Deiin^nenvy 

Econoriiic approaches to crime regard each individual as 
trying to maximize utilities from legal and illegal activities. 
The emphasis is on the choice of activities based on rational 
calculations. Thejreater the rate of return to illegal activities 
as compared to the returns frorini legal activities^ the greater 
the time allocated to crime. Of course, crime involves ex- 
pected costs, in the farr" of possible arrests, fines, and con- 
victions, which are not attached to legitiniate employment. 
Some of these costs have been entered iritb riibdels bf 
criminal_behavior, in the form of arrest and conviction 
rates. '° The arialogoUs costs bf legitimate employment in 
reduction of leisure time and autbnbriiy are not cbrisidered 
explicitly. The usuul human capital indicators, education 
arid wbrk histbry, are predicted to be related to crime 
because they determirie the returns tb erilployrnerit. Condi- 
tions that are expected to lead to higher levels of criminal ac- 
tivity include low expected wages, high rates of unemploy- 
ment, low probability of arrests and other legal sanctions, 
and ''tastes" fbr the ribripecUriiary rewards bf crime— risk 
taking, for example. 
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It is assumed in the economic analysis of crime that the 
more time is allocated to crime, the less is allbcated to 
employment, and vice versa.,What is not considered explicit- 
ly is the fact that most deiinquent or criminal activity in- 
volves a very brief time commitment (Hirschi 1969). Time 
spent in criminal activity may substitute for other leisure ac- 
tivities, rather than for time in the labor force. 

The sociological approach presented in the Uterature on 
social control also assumes that people are essentially 
hedonistic and rational. However, the factors considered in 
evaluating the costs and benefits of a particular course of ac- 
tibi. are defined in terms of t^he emotibnal bonds of in 
dividuals lb impio. tant people in their lives--parents , peeiJ, 
spouses, children— and tb cbnventionally valued goais— oc 
cUpational advancement, marriage, respectaVuliti illc::^. ac- 
tivities threaten attachment bonds and char-ees . ohtamiiig 
conventional gbals, and sb these bonds and i-^vai ; heip tb 
control hedonistic behavior (c.f., Hirschi 1969'. H:ndelang 
1973; Minor 1977). 

Although economic approaches describe rational calcula- 
tions of utilities and the control approach focuses on the 
emotional bonds of youths tb bther pebple, aspirations, and 
institutibns, closer inspection shows that they make virtually 
identical predictions abOUt the way that various experiences 
of youths may affect deljnquency. Both^ for example, stress 
the rOle Of education. For economists, education is a major 
part of human capital accuraalaiion. For sociblbgists, cbm^ 
mitment to educational gbals and attachment to the in- 
dividuals and institutions associated with school are 
threatened by delinquent behavior. In fact, the relationship 
between school perfbrmance and delinquency is sblidly 
established (Noblit 1976; Gbld and Mann 1972). 

Employment itself fits ihtb control theory as a source bf 
attachments to co-workers and eommitmeht t© job advance- 
ment, bbth of which should reduce the level of criminal ac^ 
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tivity. This factor is independent of the substitution of time 
alldcatidri that is central to ecdridmic fdrmulatidris. Cdh- 
versely, control theory can be used as a framework for speci- 
fying the predicted costs of criminal activity. Neither 
ecdndmic thedry ndr cdntrdl thedry, hdwever, is particularly 
useful for specifying^ ndnpccuniary bciefits associated with 
various types of crime. 

Use df three measures of illegal activities alldws refining of 
the hypotheses about the links between employment and 
crime. The economic model, where returns to illegal ac- 
tivities are balanced against returns td empldyment, applies 
conceptually td crimes against property — chiefly the various 
forms of theft. Therefore, we expect that, for adults at least, 
property crime will be related to lower levels of weeks work- 
ed and Idriger peridds df Uriernpldymerit arid ridriparticipa- 
tion in the labor force. 

Violence has been related to labor ibrce participatibn in 
two ways. Unemployment hi.s been associated in particular 
with vidlence within the family, e.g., wife abuse arid child 
abuse (Mbnahan and Klassen 1982); Bachman (1978) found 
that men who were high in violent behavior tended to have 
PQorer_wdrk histories in terms of sporadic and low status 
jobs. These two firidirigs iriiply differerit caUsal direc- 
tions — unemplbyment may lead to violence and violent 
behavior may lead to employment instability. 

Ori the other harid, we expect drUgs to be riiore coriiriidrily 
used by those with reliable sources bf incbme, and thus 
positively associated with employment. The high frequency 
df drug Use repdrted in the sample iridicates that rildst df the 
users are not the junkies of skid row, but rather are people 
who use drugs as a part of rather ordinary life. The effect of 
incdme in facilitating drug purchase should lead to a net 
positive association between drUg use and weeks worked, 
and a corresponding negative association with unemploy- 
ment. 



Reservation wage, a subjective judgment rather than a 
behavioral rneasure subject to constraints outside the control 
of the individual, may provide some differentiation in the ef- 
fects of criminal activity on employment. If crime provides 
income, the marginal value of wages should be reduced, so 
that a higher wage would be required before the individual 
will accept a job. There is no clear reason that nonincome 
producing types of crime would have the same effect, 
although it could be argued that the expense of maintairiirig a 
drug habit would a!so increase the reservation wage: 

Measures ofFuphi nent 
and First OrJei :, etationsftips 

Several en.p>v,: meht-related measures are explored, the 
prirriary focus resting on the supply of labor. The NLS data 
base includes measures of the propdrtion of weeks worked, 
weeks unemployed, and weeks out of the labor force (OLF), 
between January 1978 and the 1981 interview. These allow 
cdritiriudUs measures of the amw iiit -^f labf>r provided by the 
respondent in the p^ridds ^rfr«»e. cluririg^ and after the 
period for which delinquent activity is measured. 

The analysis includes reservation wage— the wage at which 
an unemployed person would accept a jdb^in part because 
it is not restricted by external constrair/ts. The logic of the 
cdnnection between crime and work is similar for reservation 
wage and weeks unempldyed. The higher the income and 
other returns d'^rived from criminal behavior, the higher the 
reservatidn wages. 

Table 8.4 shows the first-order correlations between 
employment and crime for each df two designated universes. 
The first is restricted to high school youth over the age of 16. 
The age restriction reflects legal age restrictions on employ- 
ment. The second universe is nonenrolled youth over the age 
of 18.'' eoHege students are dmitted frdm the adult group 
because they arf not expected to be primarily driehted 
tdwaidL' employment. Dropouts under the age of 18, while 
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presenting major problems for law enforeemerit, afe exclud- 
ed from the analysis to avoid confounding age with school 
completion. Within each of these major universes, all 
analyses are run separately by sex. 

Predictions are weakly supported, if at all. What is not ex- 
pected is the greater consistency and magnitude of the cor-_ 
relations for young women than for young men. For three of 
the four sex-status groUps, drUgs tend to be positively 
associated with weeks employed and negatively related to be- 
ing OLF, which tends to confirm the association between 
drug use and disposable income. Also as predicted, violent 
behavior tends to be negatively associated with weeks 
employed, although the relationship is very N^'eak for y^Ung 
men. As with drugs, youths reporting higher levels of prop- 
erty crime tend to report more weeks employed or 
unemployed, and correspondingly fewer weeks out of the 
labor force. Only among adult males are higher levels of 
property crime associated with fewer weeks worked. Illegal 
income has the predicted negative association with weeks 
worked only for adults. 

These seemingly contradictory findings make some Sense 
for high school youths in a context of role expectatibhs. 
Students, particularly girls, who spend more time out of the 
labor force report less of all types of delinquent activity. The 
greater time delinquent youth spend in the labor market is 
consistent with the bbservati^ ns that delinquent ycuth tend 
to adopt adult behavior patterns earlier than their more law 
abiding contemporaries (Hirschi 1969)^ Among high school 
students, then, work and delinquent activity may both be 
ways of moving but of the dependent roles of child and stu- 
dent into more autonomous lives. For those who are past 
their school years, on the other hand, illegal iricdme acts as 
would be predicted if crime competes with employment as a 
source of revenue, the expected negative relationship be- 
tween violence and weeks wbrked is also clearer among 
adults. 
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Reservation wage, althdugh intuitively appealing as a 
means of measuring willingness to work given illicit income, 
seems almost totally unrelated to criminal activity. The signs 
are inconsistent, and, with the exception of the correlation 
with violence for high school females, the coefficients are 
miniscule.'^ 

Crime and Work: Regressioh Ahotysis 

Predictions based on both sociological and economic con- 
siderations were used to develop a model of the relationship 
between employment and deliriquericy, predicting labor 
market outcomes as functions of human capital considera- 
tions, family background, current family roles and relation- 
ships, school experience and performance^ and urban 
residence. Indicators of criminal behavior and of official 
crime records were then used to see if they contribute any ex- 
planatory power to the model once these background func- 
tions have been entered. Conversely, the model arid the 
employment indicators were used to predict delinquent 
behavior. This is an admittedly crude style of analysis, but 
serves as a first apprbxiriiatiori of the relationship between 
crime and employment net of their known correlates. 

Separate riibdels have developed for each of the two 
universes, students and adujts. The estimators of huriiari 
capital fo» high school students were age and weeks worked 
betvveen January 1, 1978 and the initial interview date. 
Among studerits, age arid educational level are highjy col- 
linear, so only one of these variables could be used. For the 
out of school sample, age and education are not as closely 
correlated, so both age and dummy variables for less than 12 
years of edUcatiori arid rtidre thari 12 years were Used, with 
high scho 5l graduates the comparison group. 

The work history available bri the NLS was divided into 
two sections: weeks worked in the period between January 
1978 anJ L he 1979 interview^ and weeks worked in the period 
b^tv een the 1979 arid 1980 iriterviews. Sirice the deliriquericy 
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scales coyered the calendar year preceding the 1980 inter- 
view, the between-interview period provides a good estimate 
of the supply of labor that was concurrent with the delln- 
quent activity. The first period is used as a measure of work 
history, and provides an indicator of work attachment that 
does riot have the ambiguous causal relationship which 
potentially biases the estiriiated relatidriship between crime 
and work when they are measured over the same tiri:ie spari. 

The NLS has a riuniber of measures of the family environ- 
ment In which the youth lived at age 14. Iritactriess of the 
family is based on whether the youth lived with Both a father 
and a nidther figure or in some other living situation.*/ For 
youth under 18, that is, for the high school sample, the at- 
tachment to the family of origin was assessed by jbdking at 
whether the youth had run away from home in the past 
year.'^ 

For the adUlts, dummy variables for marital status and 
whether the youth were living with their own children tapped 
the acquisition of adult family roles. The available evidence 
on the effect of marital status oh crime is inconsistent. In 
studies of released offenders, those with continuing family 
ties, includirig marriages^ are somewhat less likely to 
recidivate than are others (Mdnahari and klassen 1982). On 
the other hand, Farnngtdn (1982) reports little association 
between getting married and official aj-rest rerbrds or self- 
reported crimirial behavior, although marriage did tend Jo 
reduce activities assbci^'ted with crime, such as drinking and 
sexual promiscuity. 

The human capital effects of schdolirig are usually 
measured as years of school completed. The quality df the 
schddl experience^ on the other hand, haii long been iden- 
tified as a key factbr iri delinquent behavior.*^ The NLS in- 
cluu.^ assessment of satisfaction with varibus aspects of 
the school experience that was included in the arialy:>is df the 
high schddl sample. The school discipline scale v/as coded 
zero if the respbnderit had never been suspended or expelled, 
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1 if the respondent had been suspended only, and 2 if the 
respondent had been expelled. YpUth who had been both 
suspended and expelled were coded 2, as were any ydUth ^i\o 
reported expulsion without suspension. 

Dummy variables for living in the central city of an SMSA 
and for living in other portions of an SMSA were introduced 
as controls. A measure of poverty status was used to indicate 
the marginal utility of the youth's own wages. 

MuUivariaie Results: Detinqaency 

Three models were compared. The first, basic model, uses 
only the family arid backgrdUrid variables plus work history. 
This model provides a baseline for Ibbkirig at the relatidri- 
ship between current eriiployment and current delinquency. 
The secdrid mddel adds the proportion of weeks worked and 
the proportion of weeks Uriernpldyed^ arid the final model 
adds school discipline and police contact variables in ari at- 
tempt to see if relationships between work_and erime are 
riiediated by Official processing.** Table 8.5 and 8.6 present 
the results for the final model for each of the delinquency in- 
dicators. 

Overall, little evidpnee in the riiultivariate arialysis sup- 
ports the_ belief that employment reduces delinquent 
behavior. The cdritrdl apprdach.to delinquencv, however, is 
upheld somewhat. In general, the variables associated with 
illegal activities tend to be measures of family or school t[es^ 
Ironically, giveri the general omission of girls and women 
from studies of crime and deliriquericy, ri.ariy of the 
sociological factors presumed associated with u^liriqiiericy 
are significant only for females: e.g., black vronien are more 
violent and report riibre irivolvement in property crime than 
those from other races; For both sexes, Hispartics jenerally 
report lower levels of involvement in proscribed activity than 
any c her ethnic group. 
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Consistent with the hypothesis of lower levels of job com- 
mitment among students, the significant relationships with 
any of the three rneasures of employment (empldymerit, 
unempioyment or work history) tend to be among the adult 
population. For high school students, even the fairly weak 
relationships shown in the first-order correlations (table 8.4) 
do not hold up when background vaiiables are controlled. 

Mniiivarinte Resuits: Labor 
Force Outcomes 

Given the lack of relationship betweer J- employment in- 
dexes and delinquency, it is hardly surpri^u g that the delin^ 
quericy indexes do not predict much variance in proportion 
of weeks employed or unemployed, using standard OLS for 
proportion of weeks employed ^nd Tbbit analysis to corn- 
pensate fur a relatively large number of cases with ho weeTcs 
iiriempldyed. The reservation wage analysis showed no 
significant results for either the simple or the augmented 
models, Tind so are not presented here. No cases bearing a 
significant relationship between self-repoxted offenses and 
any of the employment measures and no effects ' official 
delinquency or illegal incgme for high school stu:i-hts ap- 
pear. 

Official responses to behavior and reliance on illegal in- 
come for a sUbstrirjtial portion of self-support do show some 
signs of association with employment for nonenrolled 
adults. For men, having been dismissed from school is 
associated with fewer weeks worked and rnore weeks 
Unemployed,, and this finding is net of the effect of dropping 
but, per se. Having been convicted is associated with fewer 
weeks worked for both sexes. Most important^ illegal in- 
come, the most direct rneasure of the ecqhbmic benefits of 
crime, is significantly associated with higher unemployment 
for both sexes and with fewer weeks worked for men. 
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Three- iVave Path Analysis 

While the results of the previous analysis indicate very ii - 
tie mutual or independent effects of crime arid enipldy/rierit, 
it is possible that there are long term consequences for 
employment based on earlier participation in illegal activities 
that are not captured when crime arid empioyrtlerit are 
nieasUred sirtiultariedUsly. While cririie was rrieasured at a 
single point, indicators of labor force participation are pre- 
sent before, during, and after the period covered by the 
crime measure. The multiple observations of individuals iri 
the panel desigri of the MLS allow use of the recent 
develdpmcn ri path analysis to assess the validity of causal 
hypotheses 

The theoretical perspectives outlined above were used to 
construct two path models. In the economic model, the ef- 
fects of hurnan capital variables on crinle operate through 
their effects on current eriiplc at and oh expected wage, 
while in the control model, expected wage is deletea and 
human capital variables operate directly ori cririie through 
their association with cbhimitrhent to eniplbyment; The ef- 
fects of criminal activity in 1980 can affect employment in 
1981 both directly and through effects on 1980 employment. 

The analysis is restricted to youth who were out of school 
in 1980, the year the data on illegal activities were conected. 
The tradeoff betweeri legal ernployrilerit arid crirrie should be 
most clear ariidng thdse whd, are free td seek full-time 
employment. The restriction of the sample to youth who are 
out of school also means that the analysis is largely of adult 
crime rather than juvenile deliriquericy. Eviderice suggests 
that while riidre juveniles are involved iri illegal activities 
than are adults, crimes committed by adults are, on the 
whole, more serious thar crimes committed by youngsters 
(Wdlfgarig 1977; Hindelang and McDermott 1979). 

The path arialysis stratefey^ while_Very useful for decdm- 
pdsing direct and indirect causal influenees, does not easily 
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allow inelusion of background variables :>ach as sex, raee, 
and region, which do not fit into the causal structure of the 
problem, but which may have pervasive effects on the 
tionships among factors. As before, the model is 
separately by sex. Sample size considerations preclude iui- 
ther splitting the sample by race, so the analysis is run for 
whites only. Other control variables such as region are ex- 
cluded, since they do not have clearly hypothesized effects 
on the process to be modeled. 

The NLS has no measures oi attachment in the sense of 
direct embtiorial bonds between respondents and other peo- 
ple. Rather, it provides indicators of social roles, such as 
marital status and presence of children ir^the home. These 
will be termed commitment variables, to emphasize that they 
represent role functions rather than attachments to in- 
dividuals. Two areas of commitment are defined: commit- 
ment to work and commitment to family roles. 

There are two indicators of commitment to: work^ the ini- 
tial interview of the panel included items on the acceptability 
of several hypothetical aiternatives in the case that the 
respondent was unable to obtain enough income to support a 
family. These ranged from obtaining more training in order 
t_o find a better job to go^-^<^ on welfare or shoplifting. 
Responses were combined r an index of eommitmerit to 
the labor force. While suc^ is have not been directly ap- 
plied to criminal activity. < /on to alternate sources of 
income has been found co be associated wilh labor force par- 
:icipatibn among low income youti ^Soodwin 1979) 
Another item asked whether the_ respondent expected to be 
working in five years. Espeeially for young women, this 
variable should tap whether the youth' f iabor force par- 
ticipation is considered to be temporary or relatively perma- 
nent. Commitment to family w-s proxied by fwo 
dichotomoLvs variables indicating whether or ngt the respon- 
dent was living with n spouse or living with bffspiing. 
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Standard human capital measures included in the model 
are prior work exnerience, measured in weeks, and dummy 
variables separating youth who were high school drbpduls or 
still students in 1979 frora youtn who had graduated from 
high school ano not received further education. These 
human capital indicators were measured as of the 1979 inter- 
view/* 

A key construct in the economic model is the inclusion of 
expected returns to work, measured by the imputed value of 
hourly rate of pay.'^ It is hypothesised that, to the extent 
there is a relationship between human capital variables and 
crime, the relationship should be mediaied through pay. 

Employment is measured over three dme periods in the 
models estimated. Prior experience .was defined as the 
number of weeks worked up to the interview date in 1979. 
Percent of weeks worked between the 1979 interview and the 
1980 interview represents appr oximateiy the period covered 
by the criminal activity scales. Ernployment during this 
period was specified only in terms of weeks worked both to 
simplify the model and to avoid collirieaiity prdblertis. The 
total of weeks worked during the period between interviews 
and weeks worked before he first interview, of course, add 
up to the total work experience prior to the final period.^® 
There is some problem of simultaneous causation in the in- 
clusion of weeks worked and criminal activity measures 
which cover the same time ^pan, since it is possible that sorije 
of the youth were incarcerated for a period of time^ 
necessarily limiting the number of weelcs avajlable for work. 
This figure should be quite small, given the infrequency with 
vvhich an incarcwratior. was reported by the respondents. 

Labor force particip ation in 1981 was defined in terms of 
the three major labor force statuses: weeks worked, wee^^ 
unemployed, and weeks out of the labor force. Since paths 
to each of these dUtcomes v/ere estimated m separate equa- 
tions, the problems of muiticdllinearity are avoided. 
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The analysis technique selected is path analysir^ (Asher 
1976). This prbeedure involves estimating sequentially the 
hypothesized relationships in a model: ;asing ordinary least 
squares for each set of estimators. The techniquo allows 
decomposition of direct and indirect effects of predictors on 
outcomes. For example, prior work experience should liave a 
direct effect on weeks worked in 1980. Prior w^orx experjence 
is also a predictor of expected wage, which in turn affects 
weeks worked, so that prior work experience affects su^ o- 
quent v/ork indirectly. The total effect cf expcrienc otl 
weeKs worked ivi 1980 is the sum of the direee effect and the 
indirect effect. Further detail oti the interpritat.ion of path 
coeffieienrs is given in the next section of the paper. 

Ertiployment is measured over three time periods in the 
mbciels estimated. Prior experience was defined as the 
number of weeks worked up to the interview date in 1979. 
Percent of weeks worked between the 1979 interview and the 
1980 interview represents approximately the period covered 
by the criminal activity scales. Employment during this 
p-i^riod was specified only in terms of weeks worked both to 
simplify the rnodei and to avoid cdlliriearity problems. The 
total of weeks worked during the period between intervie^^^^ 
and v^'-^^ks worked before the first interview, of course, add 
i»p to the total 'vork experience prior to the final period.'*^ 
There is some problem of simultaneous causatidri in the in- 
clusion of weeks worked and criminal aetiyity r^^^^ 
which cover the same time span, since it is possible that some 
of the youth we/e incarcerated for a period cf vime, 
necessarily limiting the num* weeks available for work. 
This figJi^ should be quite small, given the infrequent- with 
wvhich r,u inca'-ceration was reported by the respondents. 

Labor foice psrHcipati^^n in 1981 was defined in terms of 
the three maj^r labor force statuses: weeks worked, weet:s 
unemployed, and weeks out of the labor force. Si^nce parhs 
to each of these dUtcomes were estimated in separate equa- 
nons, the problems of multicolliriearity are avoided. ^ 
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The analysis technique selected is path analysis (AsUer 
1976). This procedure involves estimating sequentiaHy the 
hypothesized relationships in a model, using ordinary leiist 
5qu ^e^ fcr cc:ch set of estirnators. The technique allows 
decomposition of direct and indirect effeets of predictors bri 
outcomes. For example, prior v ork experience should have a 
direct effect on weeks worked in 1980. Prior work experience 
is also a predictor of expected wage, which in turn affects 
weeks worked, so that prior v. ork experience affects subse- 
quent work indirectly. The total eTecj of experience on 
weeks worked in 1980 is the sum o\ the direct effect and the 
iuUirect effect. Further detail on t!.e interpreta^iOi^ of path 
coefficients is given in the next section of th^^aper. 

Path A nalysis Results 

Table 8.7 shows the means for the variables u'=^cd in cne 
models, separately by se\. Distinct differences appear in the 
amount of labor force partie nation reported by young men 
arid women, with men having more prior work experience 
and a larger propdrtibri bf weeks worked in both !980 and 
1981. There is no increase: n the percent bf w<?;^Rs w "ked 
from 1980 to l*>ol; Expecteo wages ic> women are apprbx- 
imatelv J. 20 per hour less than *'or young men. Interestingly, 
there is 'ittle diftereace between m^'' s and females in work 
commitment. Over 90 percent bf the yburig womeri say lh?i 
they expe : to be working in five yeair>, a figure only slip' Hy 
lower ^h::!i the 98 percent of the young men repbrting A\rX\ 
plaris. 

The large percentage of young women with work p'.nns is 
mbre strikirig iri light of tlie fact that 27 percent were 
mothers in 1980 an^ in 1981 thi^ figure had risen to 35 per- 
cent. The rates of marriage and parenthood for young men 
were substantially lower, rilthough almost a hird had started 
families of their own by 1981. The differeria' iri family com- 
mitments no doubt reflects the eoMtinuing trend fbr wbmeri 
tb marry and start famihes at an earlier age ihan do young 
men 
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Young men tc-nd to score higher on each crime scale than 
do young womenj but, as with other self-report instruments, 
the sex difference is rniich smaller than the sex difference 
observed in official court records. 

Results /or young men. Figures 8.1 and 8.2 show the 
results for /dung men. The uhstahdardized coefficients are 
shown, with standardized cbeffieients in parentheses; The 
standardized scores can be used to assess the relative in- 
fluence dri predictors within any one modeU while the 
- unstandardized coefficients are more useful in making cdm- 
/^panisons across groups. Nonsignificant paths are not 
sho\vTT; in order to make -he figures easier o read. The 
figures aP'^ . both dire-:! and indirect effects dt predictdrs td 
be traced through the model. The information in the figures 
for the male sample is summarized in uble 8.8. The 
hypd'liesis that delinquency and work are linked through ex- 
f ?cted returns to empldymeht is ridt sUppdrteU. There is nd 
sisnifieant path from expected wage to any of the measures 
of illegal behavior. However, if the economic model is not 
supported, neither is the control model, at least in terir^ cf 
measures or commitment lo tae labor market. Work com- 
mitrnerit and intentidri to be working in five yej-rs are not 
related to any of the crime scales. 

Marital status and the presence of childf eri in the horn.^ 
related to property crime. As expected, married men ar^ 
likely to participate in property offenses. Howevc; 
pdsitive as.^Jciatidn between having a child in tie h v,ne 
property crime is cdhtrr.ry td the cdmmitmerit hypothesis. 

Violent activity is the only one of the crime indexes 
associated with significantly fewer weeks wdrked during the 
period over which the illegal activities were measured. 
However, both violence and property crimes were 
significantly associated with labor force participation 
measured in the following year. That is, younf men who 
report mdre invdlverrierit in vidlent activities in 1980 tend to 
repoi ^ fewer w^eks worked and mdre weeks Uriempldyed in 
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the following year than do Iheir more peaceable counter- 
parts, while youths with higher reported levels of p^o^erty 
crime spend a larger percentage of their Hme out uf the labor 
force relative to other young men. There is an additional, in- 
direct effect of violence on labor force participation, since 
violent men tended to work less in 1980. The lower level of 
prior experience is associated with fewer weeks worked, 
more unemployment, and more time out of the labor market 
in 1981. Since there was ho significant relationship between 
property crime and weeks worked in 1980, there is no signifi- 
cant indirect link between property crime and labor force 
participation in the following period. 

For young men, the magnitude of h.-.^k. 'ment effects of 
human capital, ebmmitment, and (. , -ricy are further 
dcscriber^ in table 8.8, which shows ts ;ct, indirect, and 
total efte'.LS of each variable used to predict the labor marNei 
outcomes of the model." In the control model, prior ex- 
perience ^rid school Lt^^us are linic^d to employmenVthrough 
the violence i^cale, but these indirect effects are sma^L Using 
the economic mpdeU it appears that a subst?intial proportion 
of the effect of the sehbbl variables bri weeks worked is 
ihrough their c^ffecf on expected wage. 

About one-quarter of the total effect of violent behavior 
on srbseqjent weeks worked is due tb the reduction in weeks 
worked in 1980. The indirect effects of violence rjn time 
uhen^.pHyed or but b^ the labor force are relat'vely small. 
Sinc^c property crirnf is apparently unrelatei *c weeks 
employed, there is no significart indirect cifect of property 
\''olations on subsequeni. labbr fbrce activici :r<. 

Marital status has the predicted e;t ects on employmeril, 
reducing time out of the labor force and increasing weeks 
' rOrked. The presence bf children, however, is associated 
with more time uni^mployed. 
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While expected wage in 1980 has a substantial indirect ef- 
fect upon subsequent labor force r'articipatidn^ leaving this 
variable but of the model, as done in the commitment 
analysis, makes no substantial change in any of the estimated 
coefficients, so that the second panel of table 8,8, the com- 
mitmeni model, tells essentially the same story as the first 
panel, the economic model. 

Results for -you rig women. For yburig women, the crime 
scales are neither predicted by variables in the model nor 
predictive of other outcomes. Ironically, it is among yburig 
women that the commitment variables explain employment, 
although there are no significant relationships with any of 
the crime scales. Children exert a very strong- dampening ef- 
fect on employment in both 1980 and 1981, while marriage is 
significant only in the latter year. The magriitudes bf the 
coefficients linking the human capital variables to employ- 
ment are somewhat smaller for the younj worneri thari for 
the ybung men, but all estimates are of the same general 
order of magnitude. 

III. Conclusions 

Despite the sensitivity of the subject material, one conclu- 
sion from this analysis is an assurance that the measures of 
deliriquerit behavibr arid pblice irivblvemerit seemed to pro- 
duce reasonable and consistent results both with respect to 
each other and with respect to previbus firidirigs. By ariy 
measure, criminal or disruptive behavior is widespread: 
Marijuana and its derivatives have been used at least once by 
almbst half bf the total sample, and use is particularly 
prevalent among young adults. Fewer than half of thte 
respbriderits repbrt riever havirig beeri irivblved iri ariy bf the 
criminal activities on the index. One-third of the males 
report some form of police contact. 
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Sex arid erirollrrierit status had strong and consistent rela- 
tionships with all measures. Enrollment ^tatUs, which to a 
large extent reflects self-selection, has a much more consis- 
tent relationship with both delinquent behavior and with in- 
volvement with social control systems than do unselected 
demographic categories like race arid poverty. The weak and 
inconsistent relationships of race and poverty with self^ 
reported deliriqUent behavior, while counter to the popular 
stereotypes of delinquents or adult crirtiirials, are in line with 
findings from previous studies using self-report measures 
(Hirsehi 1959; Ageton and Elliott 1978). Middle income and 
white youth are not much different in their reports of deliri- 
querit behavior from poor and minority youth. 

The discreparicies betweeri delinquency patterns from self- 
report and from police contact data have gerierated riiuch 
debate in the criniirioldgical literature. Gradually, these 
discrepancies have been reduced. Recerit work iridicates that 
the association between social class and official records is 
weaker than had previously beeri assumed. Race remains the 
area of the most serious inconsistencies, with self-reports iri- 
dieating much lower race ratios than police records. NLS 
data also show this discrepancy: we find rib eviderice that the 
poor or the minority youth engage in more criminal activity, 
but these groups are progressively riiore likely to be found at 
rr.bre serious levels of involvement with the cririiinal justice 
system, probatibri and iricarceration. 

Other processes than bias in the criminal justice system 
have been advanced to account for the bbserved patterris^ 
Ageton and Ellibtt's wbrk suggests that, while similar pro- 
portions of whites and blacks report sortie level of delinquent 
activity, black youth are more Hkely than whites to be found 
amr^ng those who cbrtirtiit crimes very frequently. Such 
highly delinquent youth are properly the focus of rtior^ in- 
tensive police arid judicial attention than are the more 
casually delinquent. 
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The results for the analysis of illegal iricbme are consistent 
with the notion that, while whites may participate in illegal 
activities as miich or mdre than blacks, biacjcs are more like- 
ly to rely on crime for financial support. This implied dif- 
ference in motivation for illegal actions, if observed by the 
courts, could conceivably justify different dispositions. That 
is, judges may consider that crimes committed as part of a 
regular pattern of income acquisition are more serious than 
crimes committed as part of a turbulent adolescence. Also, 
in determining which youths are to be dealt with by diver- 
sion, probation, or incarceration, courts may take into ac- 
count the resources available to the child's family: Middle 
class families are more able to afford private counseling, for 
example, than are the poor. 

Thus, when a criminal justice system does not deliberately 
treat youths from poor or minority homes rtldre harshly than 
youth from the white middle class, socially disadvantaged 
youth may be more likely to end up in the correctional 
system: To the extent that the popular image of delinquent 
youth continues to exaggerate the relationship between social 
status and criminal behavior, the assbc^ted stigma makes it 
more difficult for disadvantaged youthXtd avoid the ap- 
pearance of being a possible threat to ot;ners. The lack of 
direct relationship between employment anti crime does hot 
mean that classes of individuals are not disadvantaged 
because of social stereotypes. Clearly the social labeling pro- 
cess has the potential for imposing yet another barrier to 
emplbymeht bn the poor and on blacks. 

The rcgressibh results indicate that the ecbribmlc model of 
the relationship of crime to employment is at H^st ap- 
prbpriate only for youths who have left school. For high 
school students, the important variables tend tb be those ' 
which measure the quality of the youth's relationships with 
their families and their schbbls. If anything, delinquency 
among high school students is positively associated with par- 
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ticipaiion In the paid labor market. The results for students 
are consistent if both illegal activity and erhployment 
characterize youths who are moving away from dopendrncy 
bri parents, and so least likely to be controlled by their ties to 
adults. 

Role relationships, especially marriage, are also important 
for adults, \vith much weaker effects for variables relatmg to 
the family of origin. While employment measures tend not to 
reach traditional levels of signifieanee for the adult popula- 
tion, the signs of the parameters are in the directions consis- 
tent with a substitution of iilegal for legal earnings, The 
analysis of illegal income suggests that it may be possibie to 
identify people who use crime as a regular source ci earn- 
ings, based more on the lucrativeness of crimes committed 
than on the sheer frequency of offenses. Official responses 
to behavior, in the form of school dismissals or convictions, 
also seem to have an independent effect on employment; 

It is somewhat ironic that factors such as living in central 
cities and coming from minority ethnic grbUps are more like- 
ly to be related to deviant activity among young women than 
among young men. Indeed, demographic characteristics 
seem generally to explain less of^the behaviors under in- 
vestigation than do measures of individual links with the ma- 
jor sources of social definitions in their lives, namely, 
schools and families. 

The' path analysis supplements the regression analysis, 
showing that there are weak, complex links between crime 
arid employment. Neither the economic nor the control 
models are supported iri detail, although each shows some 
significant links, at least for males. For feriia[es, crirrie re- 
mains largely Uriexplained by any of the constructs used. 

The lack of relatibriship between the predictor variables 
and crime among young women riiay be due tb the relative 
infrequericy bf illegal activities among females, or to a real 
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sex clifrcrerice in the etiology of crime, siicH that traditional 
theories based on male samples are simply invalid for 
temales. In any ca.se, there is no hint in the data about the 
causes of crime among women. The data simply replicate the 
known deterrent effects of young children on maternal 
enipibyment. 

The relationship for young men between crime and 
employment appears to vary both by type of offense and by 
the measure of labor market participation. The pat-tern 
seems to imply less a substitution of income than a matter of 
lifestyle. 

The iriterpretatidri of these patterns may hinge on the rela- 
tionships between the types of ehc^'ces involved in defining 
labor force status. The distinctio:; between being in and out 
of the labor force is basically one of self-defihit^bri: an in- 
dividual decides to seek work or to pursue other activities: 
Once having decided to look for work, the individual rnay or 
may not find an acceptable job, and may or may not be able 
to hold a job once one has been found. Presumably, then, 
the distinction between employed and unemployed is deter- 
mined both by individual choice and by the availability of 
jobs in the local labor rriarket. Of course, these distinctions 
are more heuristic than real: In particular, the lack of 
suitable job opportUnities_for youth may lead to giving up on 
job search, so that the OLF status is not entirely bptibrial. 

Violent crime is not associated with weeks OLF, implying 
that there is no link with the decision to enter the labor 
market. Apparently, however, violence is associated with 
difficulty in getting or holding a job, resulting in more time 
uherrlpToyed arid less tirrie working. It seems likely that men 
who are prone to involvement in fights and assaults would 
not limit their aggressive behavior to off-work times, making 
iherh less desirable as employees. If, as has been suggested 
(Berkowitz 1980), violent behavior is largely impulsive. 
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violLMil men may als.- be more likely to quit jobs in response 
to trustratibns than r^re more controlled, less violent men. 

The effect of property crime on being out of the labor 
force in 1981 demonstrates substitution of cr|me for employ- 
ment. No association appears with either time employed or 
time unemployed, suggesting that the crucial factor is the 
decision not to participate in the conventional labor market, 
not merely the tack of a paying job. Since having less work 
experience and being a high school dropout in 1979 were 
significant predictors of . property crime, there is some en- 
couragement for further exploration. 

T he presence of children in the home was, as expected, a 
strong deterrent to employment for young women. 
However, the effects of parenthood on young men were 
quite unexpected. Having a child seems to be associated with 
higher levels of property crime and greater time unemployed 
and, indirectly, greater time out of the labor force. Current- 
ly, there is nothing in either the data or in standard theories 
of crime to explain this pattern. Relatively few young men 
have started families at this early age, and it may be that 
there are general lifestyle differences captured by the parent- 
hood variable for young men which are associated with 
higher levels of property crime and unemployment. 

It is tempting to interpret the overall findings as evidence 
that the employment-crime link is, for young nien, a matter 
more of lifestyle than of economic ratioiiaiity. Employment 
and unemployment arribrig ybifhg people are in part due to 
forces external to the youth— economic conditions, layoffs, 
inability to find a job. However, being out of the labor force 
as opposed to in the labor force is more a matter of choice. 
Men with a tendency to engage in violent behavior do not 
seem more or less likely than others to choose to be OLF, but 
they may have difficulty in keeping a job, whether their leav- 
ing is through quitting or being fired. Young men who 
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engage in property crirnes, however, may be involved in a 
different lifestyle, characterized by ear?> fertility 
(presumably indicating early sexual activity) and time spent 
but of the conventional labor force. These interpretations 
are highly speculative, but seern to be consistent witli the 
emerging evidence on the etidldgy of crime. 



NOTES 



1. I vvbiilU like to express my appreciation to Dr. Delbert Eliion for his 
generosity in providing both data and substantive consultation in the 
development of this instrument: Also freeiy providing the benefit of their 
extensive experience in th[s field were Drs: Lloyd Johnston, Gerald 
Bachman, and Martin Goid: 

2. Details of tiiis development and analysis of the validity of the self- 
report rheasures are included in Crowley (1982). 

3. The factors emerged clearly only for older males and for the total sam- 
ple. Possibly because the general level of participation in delinquent ac- 
tivities among females is so low, sdlutldns failed to converge for either 
female adults, minors, or the full sample of young women: 

4; Scores on the delinquency items were calculated by assigning the mid- 
point of the selected response category, that is, zero, one, two, four, 
eight, thirty-five, and a score of fifty to those who responded in the **50 
or more" category. 

5. See: Hirsch>: (1969); Williams and Gold (1972); Ageton and Elliott 
(1978); Hindeiang, Hirschi, and Weis (1979). 

6. The lack of association between race and se!f-reported deiinqiiency, a 
fairly consistent result in self-^report studies, has led to questions being 
raised as to the possibility of differential validity of the self-report 
measure. The singl^ rnost comprehensive study of validity of survey 
measures of criminal activity does show that, for black urban rriales, 
there rnay be substantial underreporting, while reporting arhbrig females 
and among white males seems accurate_within quite reasonable lirnits 
(Hinderlang, Hirschi, and Weis 1981). Thus the apparent lack of dif- 
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fcrcntiatibri by race rriay be to sbitie exterit artifactual. However, the 
sarric study iridicates ihat the face to face interview, essentially the technic 
que used in the NLS, produced the lowest level of underreporting of of- 
fenses. The reasons for ihe apparent differences in the way that black 
males respond to self- report instruments as compared to the resppnses of 
other groups cannot be addressed with the available information. 

7. Indeed, an entire session of the 1981 annual meeting of the American 
Society of Crimiriolbgy was devoted to the link betweeri social class ao^ 
crirrie» cirid cbricluded that the link was weak ai best in any of the dat^ 
sets investigated. 

8, Since the police contact items asked for incidents over the 
respondent's entire life span, there is_ari artificial cor relation betweeri age 
and frequency of reported contact. Older youths have had more time to 
come to the attention of the police than have their yburiger siblings. Fbr 
this reason, age will ribt be used as a descriptor of police cbritacts. 

i: The comparisons of high school dropouts with bther_ enrollment 
groups IS complicated by the difference iri age distributions. High school 
students are, on average, younger than dropbutSj while cbllege students 
and high school graduates are somewhat older. Both high schbbl 
graduates and dropouts, however, are but bf regular schbbl, arid 
presumably face similar prbbleriis iri eritry intb adult roles. The relative 
age of the erirbllriierit grbups makes the cbmparisbri a conservative one, 
sirice the age differerice wblild give th : graduates more opportunity to 
have cbme iri cbritact with the law. 

Id. See Brier ar.d Feinberg (1980) for a discussion and critiqUe bf sbme 
of the econometric approaches to crime. Erlich (1981) prbvides ari 
elaborate preseritatibri bf the ecbribmic apprbach tb cririiirial detefrerice. 

11. The relationship of youth to the labor market is vastly different 
depending on the degree to which they have accepted adult roles. Youths 
still in school are expected to look for much less iri terms bf Ibrig terrri 
employment possibilities in their jobs, while youths who have cbmpleted 
their education should have a commitmerit tb the labbr market bbth 
more immediate and Ibrig rarige. Therefore, the arialysis bf the link be- 
tween crime arid wbrk L ruri separately fbr iri-schbbl and out-of-school 
ybuih. 

12: The lack of relationship may be in part due to the relatively small 
number of cases. Reservation wage was asked only bf those ribt wbrkirig 
as of interview date. 
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13. The vast majority of other fanuly structures are t'emale headed 
househoids; Broken homes have long been a favorite explanatipri_for 
delinquency, as in Bowiby's classic paper on juvenile thieves (1946). The 
iink has been called into question in more recent work ( Wilkinson 1974). 
i3ther measures of family social background, notably r,*'eserice of 
reading materials In the home and the employmerit of the mother when 
the youth was aged 14 were_ tried in the initial analysis arid deleted 
because they produce negligible cdefficierits. 

14. Mcich previous research finds that running away js a symptom of 
disturbed family relationships. See Blood and D'Angelo (19741. 

15. Elliott arid Vdss (1974) actually found that dropping out reduced 
dehriqiierit activity for individuals who were thereby freed from the 
pressures of school. Other uork supporting this position include Noblit 
(1976), Mann (1980), and Gold and Mann (1972). 

16. A truncatiori problem appiears in the distribuiions for weeks 
unemployed arid for all the deliriquericy indexes when used as dependent 
variables. Responses are corisirairied to be zero or greater, and there are 
a iarge number of cases with zero values— youths who report no weeks 
uriemplbyed or rid offenses. For these dependent variables, Tobit 
analysis was used as the appropriate^anaiogue to OLS. For reservation 
wage and for proportion of weeks empioyed. truncation was not such a 
problem, so standard OtS techniques were applied. Due to program 
limitations, multivariate analyses were run on unweighted data. 

17. Conceivably, sbriie of the relatidnship between proportion of weeks 
worked and cdrivictidns could be simply a function of time during which 
the respdriderit was not available for work due to inmrceration. A more 
refined test wduld eliminate convictions between interviews, but this can- 
not be done reliably from the level of detcM available. In any case, 
relatively few of those convicted are incarcerated, so this factor should 
not be a serious bias: 

18. Iridicatdrs df participation in training programs^ outside of regular 
schbdl were included in earlier analyses and dropped due to. lack of 
significance. 

19. Hourly rate of pay was estimated usirig drie df three figures^ For 
youth who worked at sbriie time iri 1979 dr 1980, the actual wage at the 
current or last jbb was used. If 1979 wage was used, the amount was ad- 
justed to 1980 dollars. If a youth had not worked in eith'ir 1979 or 1980, 
it was assumed that the expected wag^ - /as equal to the minimum wage, 
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or S3. 10 per hour. This assumption was made by reasoning that this sam- 
ple has relatively few youth with advanced education, and that 
re^K|KmdH?nts who had riot held a jd^^ti^he past Tew years would expect to 
start in minirhurh dr neaf-minimum wagfe positions. 

Returns to employment inelude not drily pay, but also such intangibles 
as job satisfaction and bri-the-ibb cdriipanidnship. Hdwever, none df 
these can be estimated for youth not currerilly employed. Job satisfac- 
tion is a function bf the specific jdb rather than the type of worker, so 
that estimalioris based dn such factdrs as race, education, and experience 
are invalid as instruments (Hills and Crowley 1983): 

20. There were other considerations in liriiitirig measureriierit df labdr 
force participation in 1980 to weeks worked. In predictirig the next stagt 
of the model, labor force pariicipatidh iri 1981i the multicdllirieafity df 
the various labor force statuses creates problems in estimating effects. 
Also, an already cbmplicated arialysis becomes even more complex, and 
11 was decided toeliniiriate the measures of weeks unemploy^^^ of 
the labor fdrve between the 1979 and 1980 interviews in part to simplify 
the prdblern. 

21. Note that parenthood and marriage are riieasured independently, 
since a number of youth have children pridr td rtiaffiage. All combina- 
tions of the two variables occur with sdme frequency in the data. 

22: Unstandardized coefficients are highly sensitive to the scale of 
measurement of the variables. Thus, a dichblomous variable such as 
school status wlii tend to have a large cbefficieril, while a cdritinuous 
variabie such as prior work experience will have a very sriiall dne. Stan- 
dardized coefficients put all of the predictors dri a scale based on the 
variance of the sample. Using standardized coefficients, it can be seen, 
for example, that pribr work experience is very strongly linked to weeks 
worked, despite the small uristaridardized coefficiW. Sincejhe variance 
of each predictor is likely td be different across groups, the unsfandardiz- 
ed coefficierits prdvide a better comparison across groups of the 
magnitude df the links between predictors and outcomes; 

23, To calculate indirect effects of a variable, first identify the paths 
from that variable tb the butcbirie df interest through the other variat5ies 
in the model. Fbr exariipTe, fjridr wdrk experience hasa direct effect on 
weeks wbrked, as shdwn by the significant coefficient on t^he arrow be- 
tween the iwd. The indirect effect of prior work experjence on weeks 
wdrked is described by the path found by following the path from prior 
experience to expected wage, then following the path from expected wage 
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to weeks worked. The magnitude oT the indirect effect is calL'Ulatcd by 
huiliiplying ihe cberric^onts bri the adjacent paths, Thlis, for young white 
men the indirect effect of pnbr experience on weeks worked in 1980 is: 

.001 ♦ 14.00=. 014 
The total effect is simply the sum of the direct effect and ail of the in- 
direct effects linking the predictor variable with the otitcome. Roughly 
speaking,- the interpretutiori of the indirect path goes like this: An in- 
crease of ten weeks in the number of prior weeks of experience increases 
the expected wage by one cent (:bOi ♦ 10= .01). An increase of one cent 
in the young men's expected wage increases the percent of weeks worked 
by :14 (:0I ♦ 14:00^:14). Thus by increasing the expected wage,_in- 
creaseci work experience increases subsequent vyeeks worked. The 
analogous calculation could be made using standardized coefficients, in 
which case the real-world units (dollars arid weeks) wbuld be converted 
into points on the standardized scales. 

24: For a comprehensive discussion of the history of rneasures of in- 
dividual criminal ''activity and the controversies mentioned, see 
Hincielang, Hifschi, and W'-is (1981). 
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